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This volume summarizes the results of evaluation and 
testing activities carried out in the Austin, Texas, Independent 
School District (AISD) during the 1980~81 school year. The text 
consists of five parts: Section one highlights important findings in 
the areas of Title I School wide Projects, compensatory programs, 
early childhood programs, accreditation, systemwide achievement, time 
use, reading curriculum study, bilingual education, and desegregation 
and minority achievement. Section two describes basic skills ' 
achievement test results for the overall district, low SES and 
minority students, and the minimum competency, program. Section three 
describes results of evaluations carried out by the Office of 
Research and Evaluation (ORE) on general district activities and 
specific programs such as the Title I (regular and migrant), Title. 
VII, local/State bilingual programs, and State compensatory 
education. Section four lists ORE publications (occasional papers and 
ad hoc studies). The final section summarizes the results of projects 
carried out by external researchers within the AISD during the year. 
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Foreword 



The findings volume summarizes the results of evaluation and testing 
activities carried out in AISD during the 1980-81 school year. The 
volume consists of five parts: 

Green Tab : The first section, "1981 at a Glance," highlights the 
year's important finding in terms of the perspective of AISD as a whole. 

Yellow Tabs : These sections deal with achievement test results for 
the overall District, low SES and minority students, and the minimum 
competency program. 

Orange Tabs : Results of evaluations carried out this year by ORE 
are presented in these sections. The first four relate to important 
activities carried out within the District, and the rest relate to specific 
project evaluations. Each section* includes a brief final report, plus 
abstracts for any related reports issued during the year. 

Blue Tab, : "Other ORE Publications" includes pccasional papers and 
ad hoc studies carried out by ORE during 1980-81. 

Red Tab : The final section, "Research Projects," summarizes the 
results of projects carried out by external researchers within AISD 
during the year; 

This year's volume once again displays the talent and creativity of AISD 
students through their art. Our art program is indeed one to be proud of; 
AISD junior and senior high school students captured 16 of 20 awards given 
in the 1981 National Scholastic Art Awards competition. Secondary students 
submitted art on assorted topics; elementary students' art focused on\h© 
tlieme, "My favorite thing about -school this year." The art coordinators, 
teachers, and students were very helpful in this effort. 

Our need as researchers to analyze and quantify information ied us to 
categorize the 214 elementary pictures we received. This completely non- 
random and biased study included students in kindergarten, fourth, fifth, 
a n d si xth grades* . : - 
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Results revealed these elementary students' favorite things about school 

to be: * . 

1. Physical Activity (Physical Education, gym, sports, recess) 44 

2. Mathematics 3i 
Art \ 31 

3. Music 15 
Reading/Library 15 < 

4. Play Time (Kindergarteners) 11 

5. Buses ' 10 

6. School in general, more than one subject 9 

7. Science ; 8 
Lunch 8 

8. Spelling , . . * 6 

Miscellaneous: ° - 

9. Teachers, Classrooms . 5 

10. Patrol Duty 3 
Fi lms - v 3 . 
The End of the Day 3 
Social Studies 3 

11. Friends * 2 
12/ Other * 7 

. 2l4 

Samples of artwork reflecting each of a these categories catr be found on 
covers throughout this volume. 



examples of the use of some important testing terms* 
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TESTING TERMS 



1. RAW SCORE CRS): The raw score is ^ie number of items a student answered 
correctly. 

"Janice's raw score was 31. She answered 31_ questions right." 

2. PERCENTILE RANK (PR, Zile) : The percentile rank indicates the percentage 
of students in the national norm group that earned a raw score lower than 
the student. ^ 

"Toby scored at th\ Z?th percentile. This means that 37 percent of 
the students at the same grade in. the national norm group scored 
lower than he did when they were tested. " 

3. MEAN: The mean is the arithmetic average of a set of scores (the sum of 
all scores divided fay the number of scores). 

"The mean- raw 'score for the eighth graders at our school was 32. 
Thts was found by adding up all of ihe students' scores and dividing 
. by the number of students. The mean is often called the average." 

4. MEDIAtf: The median is the middle score— half the scores are lower, and 
half are higher. 

"The Math Total-median score at grade seven in our school was the 
56th percentile. This means that about half of our seventh graders 
scored below the- 56th percentile and about half scored above the ' 
\i£th percentile. In the national norm group, m the median was the 
SOW percentile. So we can say that our students are scoring ilightly* 
( hzgher than the seventh graders in the national norm group. " \ % 

' : {r 

5. GRADE EQUIVALENT (Gfe).: A grade equivalent of 6.7 (sometimes written 67) 
means that the student's raw score is the same as the median raw score 
that wpuld fae madefy st.udettts 'tested in grade six during the seventh 
month of the school year. The grade equivalent represents the grade 
level (year and month of school) for which a raw scor^e is the median. 

"Pat's score is a grade equivalent of 6.?\ His score is average for ~ • 
stuaents tn the seventh month of the eixth grade. " f'V 

6 " across A ih«Ti^d°^; J^J? * of students fro. 

Ill II J • J"? ,Ut ? Wh ° " ere tested t0 •"■blirti the percentiles 
* and grade equivalents for each raw score. . 

t 

2^T~ £?" a0r ° ea 0Wt * < State * uere te sted *o Bee w they 
thZ t?^ !L TOe J>™entile and grade equivalent scores Zre • 
then set bated on the ptrfornano* of thit norm group. « 
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1980-81 At A Glance 



Title ; Discussion of 1980-81 Evaluation Findings 
Contact Person : Freda Holley 

The reader is cautioned that this annual section of the Evaluation Findings 
volume is not a straightforward summary of the year's results. Each report 
in this volume is prefaced by its own brief one to two page summary!. The 
intent of this particular section Is "to provide an interpretation of this 
year f s reports in the light of previous evaluations and other natiofial re- 
search findings. The chief purpose of this interpretation is to draw 
inferences from the findings for future School District action. Such infer- 
ences seem particularly important for 1981-82 which promises to be a year of 
new beginnings. First, an administrative reorganization will bring many new 
leaders to central office instructional roles. Next, with th6 desegregation 
plan now in j> lace, the District can turn full attention to strong emphasis 
upon the quality of education. In addition, other events such as the imple- 
mentation of a new policy on promotion and retention and a new state plan 
for bilingual education appear to call for new programs or activities. , Cer- 
tainly, new efforts should build on previous successes. 

Let's examine some of this year's findings with this goal of improving future 
action in mind. 

Title I Schoolwide Projects N ' 

This program reduced pupil/teacher ratios, eliminated pullout program ser- 
vices, stressed one teacher's assuming responsibility for each student's 
program, and reduced or eliminated the use of instructional aides. Although 
we normally expect a major new program to take as many as three years to 
impact student achievement, achievement for students below the fortieth per- 
centile did show impressive gains this first year., 




Figura 1. AVERAGE GRADE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR SCHOOLWIDE PROJECT STUDENTS, 
TITLE I STUDENTS, AND FORMER' TITLE I STUDENTS HOW IN SCHOOLS 
WITHOUT TITLE I. Only itud*At* scoring it or balov tht 40th 
ptrctntilt vara included In thasa analysas. 
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This project appears to demonstrate that it is possible 
to design programs with a greater probability, of success 
.if we take advantage of research findings. 

Compensatory Programs in General . 

AISD evaluations and national evaluations of Title I have repeatedly 
suggested that pulling students out of regular classroom instruction 
to receive supplementary instruction, usually in a learning lab set- 
ting, does not result in achievement benefits. This year's evaluation 
of State Compensatory Education (SCE) services provided at the elemen- 
tary level indicates that pullout services have once again failed to 
help student achievement at the elementary level. A comparison group 
of non-SCE students made significantly greater gains in reading and 
mathematics on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) than did students 
served by SCE everywhere except in grade 3 reading. Writing labs at 
the secondary level did not appear either to serve predominant ly^ low- 
achieving students or to improve writing achievement beyond usual 
cains. Regular Title I services as they were distributed across a 

greater number^ ITcTT ools this yeai al su deliver e d pullout ser vices 

more frequently than. they had during the past several years. This year 
Title I students achieved less than former Title I students no longer 
receiving services because of desegregation reassignment. 

■ Pullout program services are not an effective approach 
to compcnaatory education. 



Early Childhood Programs 

Once again, learning gains for Early Childhood Programs of all types 
have been good and these have endured through entry into kindergarten. 
However, this year the advantage over a control group has been lost by 
entry into first grade. Although national studies suggest that early 
gains may reemerge at later ages, this finding suggests that teachers 
may need special assistance in identifying and. building on skills that 
students bring into regular classrooms from special programs if sus- 
taining effects are to be achieved. » 
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Gains at pne level cannot be considered filial-; they 
must be recognized and built upon in future instruc- 
tion at the' next level. 



Accreditation 

» 

AISD experienced considerable success with focusingon one or two major 
* improvement goals in the late Seventies. With the adoption of the Ac- 
creditation Plan this was expanded to four major student learning prior- 
ities and additional programmatic priorities. Of course, implementation 
of the new desegregation plan introduced a more immediate set of demands. 

a * . • • » 

4 * 

Not all accreditation objectives or activities were accomplished. This 
appears to reemphasize the need for a limited set of highly visible 
priorities. | 

Systemwide Achievement 

Considerable emphasis was- placed upon the need to maintain achievement 
during the desegregation process. The Superintendent "repeatedly stressed 
the need for demonstrating high achievement levels. *° - . 

The experience of many school districts nationally and of AISD in the 
early Seventies was rather sizable achievement declines during the initial 
process 9f desegregation. This year, AISD generally maintained achieve* 
ment levels. This was true even when the measure was general District 
medians which do not take into account changes due to a loss of students 
at th^ upper end of the achievement distribution. When we do take the 
loss of students Jjito account by examining the achievement levels of stu- 
dents tested both years, achievement gains are rather consistent at all 
grades other than 11 and 12. , 

Consistent emphasis on a limited set of priorities 
yields results. * 



Time Use " • 

In 1977 Austin's first major study of time use in AISD was completed. 
During the* subsequent year, much effort was expended to improve the 
amount of time devoted to basic skills instruction and to decrease the 
amount allocated to noninstruction and classroom management. This re- 
sulted in dramatic improvements in time use according to observations 
completed in 1978. This year, the first comprehensive observations sijice 
1978 were conducted although a limited set of observations were conducted 
during the 1978-79 school year for the Title I program. In general the 
improvements in timtf use that were observed during 1977-78 have heen lost. 
This year; AISD students spent about two hours and four minutes each day 
in reading/language arts, 39 minutes in math, 15 minutes in social studies, 
and 13 minutes in science. The graph on the following page reflects the 
decline in time spent in basic skills in Title I schools. The chart 
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reflects differences between Title I and non-Title I students. It is 
obvious that additional attention must be given to improving time use 
in the coming year. 




76 -77 77-78 78-79 79 -80 80-81 r 



Figure 3. AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN THE lASIC SKILLS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS. 





1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1980-81' 


Reading/L. A. 
-Title I 
N-TT 
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2:01 (96)* 
2:02 (20) 


2:23 (75) 
2:30 (36) 


2:12 
2:16 


(114) 
(43) 


2:04 (34) 
2:00 (72) 


Math 
Title I 
N-TT 


:34 
:36 


:39 
:41 


:39 
:42 




:42 
:37 


Social Studies 
Title I 
N-TI 


:08 
:06 


:17 
:17 


:18 

:1'7 




:08 
:18 


Science 
Title I 
N-TT 


:ll 
:09 


:09 
:12 


:06 
:08 




:16 
:12 



♦Number of observations. 

Figure 4. AMOUNT OF TIME IN MINUTES IN MAJOR CONTENT 
AREAS, 197.6-77 THROUGH 1980-81 FOR TITLE I 
STUDENTS AND NON-TITLE I STUDENTS^ IN TITLE I 
SCHOOLS. 

No objective can ever be considered as finally Wcomplished; 
continued emphasis and monitoring are necessary to hold on to 
gains that are won. 
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Reading Curriculum Study 



Districtwide curricula are among the most important products of the 
central administration of any schoo^ system.* How curriculum is designed 
and implemented determines to a large extent how instruction is delivered 
and the standards that are supported. Yet, few school systems regularly 
evaluate existing curricula or developing curricula. This year's study 
of the AlSn reading curriculum was an effort to remedy that situation in 
AISD. • 



The study yielded informatiorTof considerable Interest . For example, 
curriculum planning was ranked as a high priority by teachers and central 
Office staff. Of significance also is that, although teachers used most- 
of the materials they were provided to some extent including the elementary 
essential objectives, achievement test information, and' curriculum. units, 
the chief determinant of day-to-day teaching was the reading basal text . 
Cumulative folders maintained for each child were generally well-maintained 
and contained much diagnost|c information; however, most teachers depended 
upon their own observations and. diagnostic testing for placement 'decisions. 
Each of these findings has real implications for' inservice and curriculum 
design. ' 

Perhap c s the most significant aspect, however, was the extent to which the 
study itself 'had to be limited. It early became apparent that the original 
intention of a comprehensive look at redding as a curriculum area was be- 
yond the scope of available resources. As a consequence, the scope had to be 
limited to grades K-3 and questions pared down and down. In the end the 
Wudy addresses some important questions and yields some potentially useful 
data, but it is far from the comprehensive examination of the reading curricu- 
lum that is needed. The national literature provided no useful models or 
practical "how to" assistance for the design of the study. A challenge 
remains for the Office of Research and Evaluation and for the District. 

Curriculum evdluation is vitalli inpoftant; a continued 
search for effective yethods or approaches' to comprehensive 
curriculum evaluation appears to be essential, . 

* ' •* * • « / • •• 

Bilingual Education 

It seems" likely" that bilingual education will assume an even greater impor- 
tance in Austin ISD. Each year the number of Limited English Proficiency 
(LEP) students will grow. As the chart on the next page indicates, there 
were. 1,967 students eligible for state aid- in the bilingual program in 
1980; this year there were 2;399. The exit criteria established by the 
^.federal Office for Civil Rights and by TEA are such that very few students 
ever leave the program' once they are identified;" thus-, the number will con- 
tinue to grow in fairly large increments- each year for most of this decade. * 

• ... ' 
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4-6 



7-8 



9-12 Total 



0 

1981 LEP 


1547 


459 


184 


209 


2399 - 


1981 LEP Exits 


114 


10 


3 


6 


133. 


• 1980 LEP 


1235 


350 


232 


150 


1967 



Figure 5. A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
STUDENTS IN AISD IN 1980 AND 1981. 



This increasing number of students, the new state plan for bilingual educa- 
tion, teacher desires for better articulation of the regular and bilingual, 
curricula, and teacher requests for careful screening to. identify exemplary 
materials all add up to a demand for more attention to bilingual education 
for the. foreseeable future. '* * 

Desegregation and Minority Achievement 

The desegregation evaluation generally yielded an encouraging picture both 
in terms of attitude of parents, staff, and students and of maintenance of 
District achievement levels. Interviews with parents whose children le^t 
the school system also Indicated that some students may return to the 
.District as these positive aspects beconfe known. 

Indications are, however, that tjhe District priority ^or improving the 
achievement of minority, students must continue to receive intensive atten- 
tion, particularly in the case -of reassigned minority students- at the 
elementary school level since these students generally gained less than 
nonreas signed minority students. 'Also, although the gap between the 
•achievement of minority students in grades 1-8 and the national average, 
decreases slightly again this year aijgi remains fairly constant at the hjLgh 
school level, the differences between the achievement levels of minority 
students and the national norm continue to be very large. 

Providing educational serviced that will improve the 
achievement, of minority students -must continue to be 
among the highest priorities of the School District. 
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FINAL REPORT 
Project Title ; Basic Skills Achievement 



Contact Persons ; Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 



Major Positive Finding s; " 

1. Overall; achievement in basic skills was higher in 1980-81 than in 
1979-80. 

2. Compared to the most recent national norms (1978), AISD students 
are achieving above the national average in almost every area in 

. every grade. 

3. The achievement levels of minority students were higher in most 
basic skill areas at all grades in 1980-81 than in 1979-80. 

4. Achievement levels of minority students in grades }-8 are higher than 
the average achievement of students of all ethnicities in urban areas. 

5. Achievement of students in grades 1 and 8 was higher in 1980-81 than 
in 1979-80 in every skill area for every ethnic group. 

6. Students who have been in AISD for at least two years have achieve- 
ment levels that are higher than the averages for all students in the 
District. « 

7. While the state and national Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores 
continue to decline, AISD's average math score went up and AISD 1 s 
average Verbal score remained the same from 1979 to 1980, 

Major Findings Requiring Action ; 

1. Average achievement was lower in grades 10-12 in 1980-81 than in 
1979-80. Grade 12 achievement sjjowed the most consistent declines. 

2. At the high school level, the areas of social studies and reading 
declined the most in the past year. 

3. Time spent in basic skills instruction in the elementary schools has 
decreased over the past three years. 
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HOW DOES THE OVERALL DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT FOR 1980-81 COMPARE 
WITH 1979-80 ACHIEVEMENT? 

Grades 1-8 9 ' • 

Achievement in grades 1-8 is generally at a higher level at all grades 
^and in all areas than in 1979-80. A graphic presentation of changes in 
achievement on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) over the past two 
years "is in Figure 1. The median percentile scores on^the ITBS for each 
grade are presented in Figure 2. For the total groups in grades 1-8: 

• 62% of the scores are higher than last year's, 
19% of the scores are equal to last year's, and 

• 19% of the scores are lower than last year's 

Achievement increases for the District are particularly apparent in 
grades 5-8. Minority student achievement has risen in grades 2-8. 

Besides achievement, two factors which influence yearly changes in district 
wide achievement levels are 1 changes in enrollment and changes id the pro- 
portion of students tested represented by each ethnic group. Based on 
these two fafctorS, achievement in grades 1-7 would have been expected to 
decline and achievement in grade 8 expected to improve slightly. The 
actual ITBS results show that: 

• achievement in grades 1, 2, and 5-7 improved rather than 

declined, 

achievement in grades 3 and 4 declined some, but no more 
than anticipated, and 
* achievement in grade 8 improved more than expected. 

This effect of decreasing enrollment and a shift in ethnic composition 
can be seen clearly in the Reading Total score in grade 3, presented in 
Figure 1. On that test, the median percentile scores for both Anglo/ 
Others and Black students rose from 1980 to"l981. Hispanic students 
scored the same. However, the Anglo/Other students comprised a smaller 
proportion of the enrollment in grade 3 for 1981, and therefore ha4 less 
upward influence on the District median score. The result is a decrease 
in the AISD Reading Total score for grade 3 from 1980, even though 
achievement of two of the three ethnic groups improved. 



Grades 9-12 

The achievement picture, for high school is not nearly as positive. As 
shown in Figure 3, STEP scores, for 1981 are lower in grades 10-12 in most 
areas. For the total groups in grades 9-12: 

• half of the scores are equal to last year's, and 

• half of the scores are lower than last year's. 
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English Expression scores are the same as latst year's at all grade levels 
with-Math— Computation and Math Basic Concepts remaining the areas of 
highest achievement in the District. Decreased scores are most evident 
in the Reading and Social Studies skills ateasi « 

Although district achievement in high school is generally lower than in 1 
1980, minority student achievement is up in half of the skills areas, 
as shown in Figure 1. 
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11 39 ♦ 1 
•7 71 ♦ 4 
31 37 ♦ 4 

_ 


3.90 4.40 4.70 
4.30 4.90 4.40 
9.70 9.00 4.30 i 
7.70 9.10 ♦.40 


4.19 4.74 4.99 
4.53 4.99 ♦.AS 
4.43 9.75 ♦.12 
7.41 7.97 ♦.St 


■ Hack 

Hlaaanle 
Analo/Othcr 
Total . 


22 29 .4 ? 
31 14 ♦ 3 
44 71 «7 
49 Wl +9 


4.40 7.10 ♦.SO 
7.30 7. SO *.20 
9.40 10.10 - ♦.SO 
9.40 9.20 *.60 


4.94 7.39 *.43 
7.17 7.74 *.V 
9.41 9.73 +.14 
' A. 47 9.B9 
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mm MLnnmm-rtm total 

112 mlf) (Craftaa 3-1 mly) 



HMR TOTAL 



GraaV Ethalclty 


Haftlaa 

Parcanellaa . 

•0 H Chaata 


Ha* tan 
Grafta Equlvalanta . 

•0 11 Chaaa* 


Naan 

Grafta Equivalent ■ 
•O'" H Chatiga 


1 Hack 

AniU/Oth.r 
Tatal 


4a 42 - 4 
50 44 -4 
73 73 0 
•5 41 - 4 


1.70 I.M -.10 
1.90 1.70 -.10 
2.30 2.30 0 
2.20 2.10 -.10 


1.71 1.71 0 
1.14 1.12 -.04 
2.51 2.44 ' +.10 
2.23 2.?7 -.01 


2 Hack 
Hlaaanlc 
Angla/Othar 
Total 


31 41 ♦ 3 
41 ' 44 ♦ 3 
73 73 0 
42 42 0 


2.40 2.50 +.10 
2.30 2.40 +.10 
3.70 3.70 0 
3.20 3.20 0 


1.55 2. 39 4.04 
2.42 2.79 4.17 
3.74 3.92 4.0ft 
3.22 3.24 4,04 


3 Hack 
■lapanle 
An|la/0thar 
Tatal 


33 34 ♦ ] 
39 39 0 
71 71 0 
*7 34 - J 


3.20 3.30 4.10 
3.40 3.40 0 
4.50 4.30 0 
4.00 3.V0 -.10 


3.29 3.34 +.04 
3.49 3.31 ♦ 1 
4.41 4.42 ♦.ul 
3.97 3.9* -.02 1 


* Hack 
Mapanle 

Angl-o/othar 
Total 


21 31 4 ] 
41 41 0 

"TV 73 0 
SI ;H 0 


3.90 4.00 +.10 
4.40 4.40 0 
j. 70 5.70 0 
.5.10 5.10 0 


3.99 4.U ■ ' 1 
4.42. 4.41 -.01 . 
S.I7 3.49 4.02 
5,10 5.04 -.04 


3 Hack 

Hlaaanlc . 

A«|l«/Othar 

Total 


33 33 0 
42 44 4 2 
70 77 4 7 
37 42 ♦ S 


3.00 3.00 0 
3.40 3.30 +.10 
4.70 7.00 4.30 
4.10 4.30 4.20 


3.09 3.03 -.03 
3.32 3.49 4.14 
1.71 4.93 4.22 
1.12 ft As 4.H 


• Hack 
Ml ■panic 
Aaila/Othtr 
Total 


29 79 0 

30 41 *U 

n ♦ s 

34 39 "* 4 


3.70 5.70 0 
5.M 4.30 4.30 
7.40 7.10. .+.20 
a. 90 7.10 ' ?0 


S.71 5.92 4.H 
5.93 ft. 2ft 4.33 
7.59 7.94 4.25 
419 7.U +23 


7 Hack 
Nlapanle 
An|la/Othtr 
Tatal 


22 29 ♦ 7 
24 x 33 4 7- 
44 49 4 3 
44 32 4 4 


4.00 4.40 4.40 
4.20 4.70 4.30 
1.40 9.70 4.30 
7.40 7.70 *.30 


4.07 9.34 *-.47 
ft. 41 ft.ftl 4.40 
ft. 1ft ft.44 4.2ft 

7.41 7.73 4.32 


■ Hack 

■lipanle' 

An|la/0thar 

Total 


19 ^3 ♦ | 
21 30 ♦ 2 
•3 70 4 7 
45 49 ♦ 4 


4.40 7.00 +.40 
7.20 7.30 *.10 
9.40 9. «0 4.40 
9. 30 I.M) 4.30 


ft. 72 7.07 4.33 
7.2ft 7.4ft 4.22 
9.20 9.43 4,23 
9.27 9.57 ♦.30. 



Graft 1 ! Eehalclty 


Haftlan 
Parcant tlaa 

90 91 Chant* 


Haftlaa 
Grafta tquivalanta 

90 91 Chaaaa 


Haaa .. 
aquivaiaaca 

90 91 Chaaaa 


1 Hack 
Hlaaanlc 
Aa|la/0th«r' 
Total 


33 33 0 
39 3ft 0 
44 71 43 
30 3ft 44 


1.30 1.30 0 
1.40 J.40 0 • 
2.10 2.20 4.10 
1.90 1.90 *!l0 


1.37 1.3ft -.91 
1.44 1.70 4.0ft . 
2.11 2.19 . 4.0ft 
1.99 1.91 4.03 


2 91ack 
■ lliaanlc 

4n|la/0thar 
. Total 


31 31 0 
34 41 45 
43 47 +4 

50 30 0 


2.40 2i40 0 
2.30 2.40 4.10 
3.10 3.20 4.10 
2.90 2.90 .0 


2.47 2.47 0 
2.35 2.44 4.11 

2.17 2.99 4.02 


3 Hack 

llifanlc 

Anilo/Othar 
Total 


31 33 44 

33 33 0 
41 41 0 

34 54 0 


3.30 3.40 ♦.10'' 
3.40 3.40 0 
4 .'30 4.30 0 
3.90 3^90 0 


3.3ft 3.40 4.04 
3.49 3.33 4.0ft 
4.24 4.24 0 
3.99 3.97 -.02 


4 Hack 
Hlaaanle 
An|la/OChar 

Total 


29 31 43 
3ft 3ft 0 

• 72 49 -3 
37 34 -3 


4.10 4.20 4.10 
4.40 4.40 . 0 
3.30 3.40 *-10 
3.00 4^90 -AO 


4.14 4.23 4.09 
4.44 4.39 -.OS 
S.47 3.41 -.09 
3.01 4.92 -.09 


3 Hack 
VI if ante 
Aoilo/Othar 
Total 


29 31 +3 
37 39 42 
ftft 73 43 

53 35 +2 


3.00 3.10 +.10 
3.30 3.40 +.10 
ft . SO ft . 70 4 . 20 
3.90 4.00 ♦.10 


5.09 3.12 4.04 
3.37 3.42 4.05 
4.54 ft. ftft • 4.12 
4.04 ft. 10 4.0ft 


• Slack 
HI t f ante 
An|Io/0thar 
Total 


2ft 29 43 
34 39 44 
72 72 0 
3ft 39 4J 
1 


3.90 3.90 4.10 
ft. 10 ft. 30 +.20 
7.70 7.70 0 
7.00 7.10 +.10 


3.92 3.99 4.0ft 
ft. 19 ft. 3ft 4.19 

7.93 7.73 4.09 
7.02 7.10 4.09 


7 Hack 
Hlapanle 
ftagla/Othar 

Total 


22 30 49 
32 3ft 44 

7i n o 

51 55 +4 


ft. 30 ft. 70 4.40 
ft. 90 7.00 4.20 
1.40 1.40 0 

7.70 7.90 4.10 


ft. 32 4.94 4.32 
ft. 93 7.13 4.20 
9.39 9.43 4.04 
7.73 7.94 4.41 


9 Hack 
Hlapanle 
An|la/Othar 

Total 


19 23 44 
29 ' 32 43 
•ft 71 43 
49 51 42 


7.00 7.30 4.30 
7. tO 7.90 ♦.20 
9.40 9.40 4.20. 
1.40 ft. 70 .♦.10 


7*19 7.44 4.|ft 
7.71 7. ftft 4.17 
9.27 9.37 4.10 
9.31 149 4.19 
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R 
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0 
K 


E 

■T 

H , 

N 

I 

C 

I 

T 

Y 


READING 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


t£ " 

MATH COMPUTATION 


MATH BASIC CONCEPTS 


» 

SOCIAL STUIHES 


H r ft ? v 

-i m a -a 

— — — : J 


r t r t f ? v 

^ ^ ^ a a a 

a> ' a vo © m ki 


r t r ? r ? r 

«*i **i a a a 

OS a O M K» 


f f r T ? ? V 

a a a 

OS ^1 o> xO O M K> 


r t ? t r ? r 

-«j »si a a a 

o> -4 a O *- K> 


9 


BLACK 

HISP. 
ANGLO 
OTHER 
TOTAL 


12 12 16 14 14 16 
14.14 16 16 19 18 
52 52 54 52 52 52 
* 41 38 38 14 30 
33 38 38 33 33 33 


11 9 10 10 11 11 
11 11 11 11 12 15 
41 44 44 44 44 44 
* 31 31 26 14 .21 
29 29 29 24 26 26 


10 13 14 14 14 18 
17 17 17 20 22 25 
48 52 53 53 55 57 
* 35 35 39 52 52 
31 35 35 35 39 39 


17 17 17 15 17 17 
22 22 17 17 22 22 
54 59 54 54 54 54 
* 42 37 37 n 37 
42 42 37 34 3? 37 


13 13 12 13 12 13 
13 15 15 15 17 15 
45 51 45 45 45 48 
*. 34 36 27 21 36 
32 34 32 27 30 30 


10 


BLACK 

Hfsr. 

ANCIjO 
OTHER 
TOTAL 


11 13 13 13 13 13 
16 16 18 18 18 21 
53 58 58 58 56 53 

* 47 42 37 23 l 23 { . 
39 42 42 42 42 37 


9 9 10 11 11 U 
12 15 14 17 14 18 
41 45 50 50 50 50 

* 34 34 28 18 22 
32 34 34 34 34 34 


12 16 14 19 20 19 
21 21 21 26 29 32 
55 55 57 59 61 61 
* 36 43 35 41 64 
39 39 41 43 43 43 ' 


23 23 16 18 IS 18 
28 28 26 26 28 28 
62 62 62 62 62 62 
' * 49 47 41 49 54 
49 49 47 44 44*44 % 


12 12 12 15 14 15 
20 20 20 22 22 22 
53 56 53 53 53 50 
* 41 36 34 34 27 
38 41 36 3S 36 34 


. - 
It 


SLACK 

hisp. 

ANGLO 
OTHER 
TOTAL 


11 12 15 12 17 12 
17 20 20 20 22 20 
54 57 57 57 59 57 
* 41 39 41 22 39 
41 47 44 41 47 41 


7 10 11 10 12 9 , 
15 15 15 15 16 16 
46 50 48 52 52 52 

* 33 32 33 21 22 
33 33 35 37 37 37 


12 14 18 19 21 23 
23 21 29 29 32 31 
58 61 58 61 61 61 
* 44 47 47 56 71 
44 47 46 47 49 47 


17 22 22 22 22 22 

m 

26 30 30 28 30 30 
62 65 63 66 66 66 
* 44 51 48 46 73 
48 54 54 54 ' 57 51 


11 11 14 12 15 11 
19 19 21 19 23 19 
54 59 50 54 54 52 
* 41 41 39 19 44 
44 44 <39 41 41 37 


12 


SLACK 
HISP. 
ANGLO 
OTHER 
TOTAL 


13 11 15 13 13 15 
17 23 19 17 19 21 
53 59 55 53^59 53 
* 39 45 32 17 23 
45 48 41 43 48 41 


118 8 7 8 13 
15 18 16 16 17 18 

44 50 50 50 52 50 
* 36/32 25.23 18 
38 42 34 J8 40 40 


12 14 12 14 14 18 
20 23 23 26 25 26 

56 64 60 60 62 56 

8 ■ 

* 45 51 51 74 58 
46 51 46 51 49 48 


15 23 23 21 19 25 
23 32 27 32 27 32 
61 68 04 66 68 64 
* 53 50 57 78 53 
53 57 53 55 55 53 


11 12 11 13 10 14 
17 24 19 20 19 22 
56 63 53 53 53 51 
* 44 44 40 27 31 
46 51 40 42 44 40 



*l975-76 percentile scores for Anglo Include "Other** category of students. 



Figure 3. STEP MEDIAN PERCENTILE SCORES, BY ETHNICITY, PROM 1975-76 THROUGH 1980-81, 
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HOW DO AISD's 1980-81 t SCORES COMPARE WITH THE NATIONAL NORMS? 

Grades 1-8 " ' . • 

AISD students' median percentile scores -were higher than the median scores 
of ^students in the 1978 ITBS norming sample on all subtests for grades 
1-8, except in Work-Study Skills at grade 8 (see Figure 2). The Districts 
mean grade equivalent scores also exceed the national mean in all areas 
in grades 1-8, : except in -Reading and Work-Study Skills at grade 8. 

The median percentile scores for AISD using norms based on an urban " 
district norming sample are presented in Figure 4. Compared to students' 
in other urban settings, AISD students scored above the urban norms* 
median of 50 at all grades and in all test areas. This is true for the 
District as a whole and for each ethnic group, with the one exception 
of Black Students in math, grade 1. 



GRADE 



ETHNICITY 



READING 

TOTAL 



LANGUAGE* 
TOTAL 



WORK-STUDY** 
TOTAL 



MATH 
TOTAL 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



62 
64 
87 
78 



62 
62 
85 

74 



69 ■ 
72 
86 
80 



47 
56 
82 

72 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



64 
68 
89 

79 



70 
65 
86 
78 



70 
73 
89 
83 



52 
63 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



60 
65 
88 

77 



68 
71 
88 
81 



59 
63 
86 

75 



58 
58 
84 

75 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



58 
62 
89 
80 



67 
71 
87 
80 



55 
67 
89 
81 



55 
62 
87 

77 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



59 
67 
91 
83 



64 
70 
90 
83 



61 
72 
91 
85 



56 
65 
90 
79 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



58 
65 
91 
•4 



67 
69 
89 
82 



57 
'71 
91. 
84 



54 
65 
89 
82 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



58 

62 
91 
82 



61 
66 
88 
81 



59 
66 
91 
82 



56 
64 
90 
82 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo 
Total 



56 
62 
91 
84 



56 
63 
89 
82 



55 
61 
-92 
82 



V 



52 

1 



*Sp«lling only In gradta 1 and 2. 
**Word Analysis In gradaa 1 and 2. 

. •' 

Flgura 4. 1981 MEDIAN IT1S PERCENTILE SCORES, BASED ON URBAN DISTRICT 
NORMS . 
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* ' ■ ■ *, 

Grades 9-12 

• ■ v 

Student achievement in*grades 9-12 is below the 1970 STEP national nQTjm^ 
at all grades in all areas, except for Math Basic Concepts in grades 11 ~ 
and 12 (see Figure 3). There is, however, an upward trend in the data, 
with the discrepancies between AISD and the J970 national norms decreasing 
atr each successive grade level. 

When AISD is compared to 1978 STEP norms, AISD students score above the 
median on all subtests in grades 11 and 12. In math, students in grades 
9 and 10 are also above the national average. (See Figure 5.) 

The relationship between AISD's 1981 median' percentile scores in reading 
and math for grades 1-12 and the 1978 national norms is presented in 
Figure 6. As revealed by this figure, AISD scores (wheti using 1978 STEP 
norms) are consistently above average in both areas. Reading scores are 
somewhat higher than math scores in the elementary grades, with the re- 
verse occurttng around t>e junior high grades and continuing in high 
school. 



Subtest 




Grade 




9 


10 


11 


12 


Reading 


53 


49 


52. 


51 


English Expression 


49 


53 


62 


66 


Math Computation ■ 


64 


69 


. 7Q 


68 


Math Basic Concepts 


56 


55^' 


64 


63 


Social Studies 


41 


48 


63 


70 



Figure 5. MEPIAN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR STEP TESTS 
IN AISD, SPRING, 1980, BASED UPON 1978 
NORMS. Median percentile score for the * 
national standardization sample, for all 
subtests and all grades, is 50. 



37 
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ITES : STEP* 

(197ft Norms> 1 . 

*Math scores on the STEP are for Math Basic Concepts. Math Computation Scores are 
comparable. ^ 

Figure 6. A1SD READ1NC AND MATH SCORES FOR 1980-81.' 
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WHAT IS THE ACHIEVEMENT RECORD OF THOSE STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEN 
IN THE DISTRICT FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS? 

Some AISD students have been tested in both of th? past two school years; 
this permits a matching of test scores from one year to the next to show 
achievement changes. These matched groups* scores for 1981 tend to be 
higher than the scores for $11 AISD students tested in 1981 (see Itigure 7), 

Matched students in elementary and junior high school generally scored 
higher in 1981 than they did in* 1980, indicating higher achievement 
compared to the national norming sample. The achievement of matched . 
groups in high school is less consistent. Although the tenth-grade . 
matched* group achieved higher in 1981, matched students in grades 11 and 
12 showed declines in percentile scores. 









Reading 






Language 






Work- Study 




Math 










Total 






Total 






Total 


K 




Total 




1980 / 


1981 


, Hatched Total 


Matched Total 


Matched 


total 


- Matched 


Total 


Grade / 


Grade 


80 


81 


•1 


80 


81 


•1 


80 


81 


81 


80 


81 


•1 




-2 


62 


60 


60 


61 


63 


* 3 . 


65 


62 


62 


50 


50 


50 


2 / 


3 


58 


55 


53 


59 


65 


65 








50 


54 


54 


3 / 


4 


55 


54 


54 


65 


64 


62 


57 


58 


5«~ 


54 


54 


54 


4 \ 


5 


58 


61 


59 


62 


67 


65 


58 


64 


6? 


57 


58 


55 


5 / 


6 


57 


59 


37 


59 


61 


61 


60 


51 


58 


55 


59 , 


59 


6 1 


7 , 


52 . 


54 


52 


52 


59 


37 


* 52 


53 


52 


54 


57 


35 


7 / 


8 


5* 


52 


52 


53 


60 


58 


48 


53 


49 


55 


56 


51 















Engliah 






Math 






Math Basic 




Social 








Reading 




Expression 




Computation 




Concepts 




Studiea 


1980 


1981 


Hatched 


Total 


Hatched Total 


Matched 


Total 


Matched Total 


■- Matched Total 


Grade 


GraJe 


80 


81 


8f 


80 


81 


81 


80 


81 i 


81 


80 


•1 81 


.80 


81 81 


9 


30 


41 


39 


' 37 


34 


39 f 


34 


47 


50 


43. 


42 


49 44 


36 


36 34 


10 


111 


45 


41 


41 


39 


37 


37 


52 


49 


47 


51 


~ 54 ,51 


41 


41 37 


11 


12 


49 


45 


41 


44 


42 


40 


54 


49 


48 


59 


55 33 


46 


42 40 



*Word Analysis teat given in gradea 1 and 2, 
Hatched - Student a tea ted in both 1980 and 



Grade 2 to grade 3 coapariaon ia not appropriate. 
1981. Total * All atudenta teated in 1981. 



Figure 7. MEDIAN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR MATCHED GROUPS AND TOTAL GROUPS. 
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HOW DID ENTERING KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS PERRORM ON THE BOEHM 
T|ST OF BASIC CONCEPTS? ' . 

Fo* the last four years, kindergarten students have -entered AISD with 
the same level of knowledge of basic concepts. Their scores on the' 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts have been the same, above the national 
J average, each fall. 

440W DID ENTERING FIRST-GRADE STUDENTS PERFORM ON THE METRO- 
POLITAN READINESS JfSTS? . 9 

After a yejrg smaJJUlricrease from 1978-79 to 1579-80, the skills of 
entering MS© first-gradfc students have been the same the last two 
years. Their scores on the Pre-Reading Composite of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests have been just above the national average. 

HOW DO AISD STUDENTS COMPARE WITH OTHER STUDENTS TAKING 
COLLEGE ADMISSIONS TESTS? • 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 

« Average verbal and math scores for AISD students who choose to take 
the PSAT are higher than the average scores for the' national sampl 

• AISD males and, females scored higher than their counterparts in the 

national" sample, with AISD males scoring higher than AISD females 
on both Verbal and math sections. 

• AISD verbal and math scores have declined from 1978 to 1980, while 

national scores have remained about the same. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

• The scores of AISD students choosing to take the SAT in 1979-80 

were higher than the average scores of Students nationwide taking 
the SAT, for both males and female^, on kll SAT tests. 

• In 1979-80 AISD reversed a downward trend, with the average SAT- 

Verbal score remaining the same as in 1978-79 'and the SAT-Math 
average score being higher than in 1978-79. 

• AISD students' SAT scores have declined less since 1971-72 than 

the nationwide or the state averages. 

• The percentage of males and females taking the SAT has remained the 

same for the past two years. More females than males in AISD are 
taking the SAT. 

• The estimated grade point average is higher for AISD students taking 
• the SAT than for the nationwide SAT^taking sample. 
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American College Test (ACT) N 

• AISD students who choose to take the ACT scored lower than the j 

national ACT-taking sample. Both' AISD and national averages have 
dropped in r all areas since 1972-*73. 

• More AISD females than mates . took the ACT— a trend present in the 

national sample, also. Since 1970-71, the percentage of AISD 
• males taking the ACT has' dropped. Female ACT- takers Have in- 
creased. 

t> 

WHAT SURfVEY, RESULTS ARE RELEVANT TO ACHIEVEMENT IN THE BASIC 
SKILLS? 

Four-Year Graduate Followup . A survey of students who graduated from 
AISD four years ago showed that: 

• Most of the respondents felt that high school sfiould have required 

more of them and that there should be a minimum competency require- 
ment for graduation. 

• About three fourths of the sample felt that high school had prepared . 

them adequately. c 
Of those students who attended college, a majority felt they had 
adequate academic preparation in all subject areas, except in 
writing. 

Former Student Questionnaire . °A survey of students who graduated from 
AISD in 198Q showed that: 

• About three fourths of the responding 1980 high school graduates 

are continuing their education. 

• Oyer half of the respondents believed thai: high school requirements 

should have required' more of them. 

• About three fourths felt that there should be a minimum competency 

.requirement for graduation. ^ 

• About three fourths of the responding graduates felt that high 

school had prepared them adequately for their present activities. 
m Responding graduates attending' college felt least prepared in 
.writing and, language arts. 

Teacher Survey . B A survey of teachers in AISD showed that : m 1 r 

• About one thi'rd of the teachers surveyed agreed with the statement 

that minimum competency requirements have improved achievement in 
the basic skills. ,, 

• Over half of the respondents felt that emphasis on basic skills has 
■' helped increase performance in those areas. 

• Most teachers agreed that there should be statewide competency tests 

for promotion to grades 4 and 6. 

• A very high percentage of teachers agreed that their schools' 

atmosphere was conducive to learning in 1981, and that students 
. were receptive to learning. 
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Administrator Survey. A survey of administrators in AISD showed that 
nearly two thirds believe that the emphasis on basic skills has improved 
achievement in those areas. 



HOW DO DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHIC DATA COMPARE TO PREVIOUS YEARS? 
School Leavers 

School leavers are students who withdraw from AISD during the school 
year and are not known to go to other schools. The school-leaver rate 
increased in 1980-31 to 2.78% of the AISD membership, up from 2.73% in 
1979—80 . 



Graduation Rates 

The percentage of ninth- through twelfth-grade students who graduate 
each year is reported as the District's graduation rate. This total 
is at the highest rate since 1971-72. 

Systemwide Attendance 

• The overall District attendance rate (92.5%) was the highest since 

1972-73. 

• Elementary schools had the highest rate of attendance (93.9%), 

although it declined slightly from 1979-80. 

• Junior and senior high attendance rates were,higher in 1980-81 than in 

thte previous years. 

HAS THE AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN THE BASIC SKILLS . 
CHANGED? 

Since 1977-78, the amount of instructional time in the basic skills 
at the elementary level has decreased. Classroom observations docu- 
mented about 20 fewer minutes per day in basic skills instruction in 
1980-81. 



WHAT OTHER INFORMATION SHOULD BE CONSIDERED TO DETERMINE IF 
BASIC SKILLS HAVE IMPROVED IN- THE DISTRICT? 

In addition to looking at District achievement in the basic skills areas, 
it is important to examine the success of special programs which share 
the goal of improving basic skills achievement. The reader is urged to 
refer to the 1980-81 findings of these special programs. 
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Section in 1980-81 
Project Evaluation Findings 

High School Graduation Minimum V 

Competency Requirements 
ESEA Title I X . 

. ESEA Title I Migrant XI 

* ' " Local/State Bilingual XII - 

State Compensatory Education XIV 

AT study of the overlapping of services to the same students by multiple 
special programs shoved that overlaps decreased in 1980-81* In the 
past two years, the number of students receiving supplemental services 
from more than two special programs has dropped from 1065 to 245. 



4 :> 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title ; EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 Basic Skills 



Contact Person : Nancy Baenen, Kevin Matter 



No, P ages: 16 



Content: 

The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the 
project. The table of contents for this document includes: 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



II. Narrative Summary 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 

III. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



IV. Information Needs 

A. Needs 

B. Overview 



V. Dissemination 



VI. Information Sources 



This chapter presents the names and/or 
signatures of persons (responsible for* 
some aspect of the project's implement 
tafcion) who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
comment. 

This chapter briefly describes the project 
and the evaluation activities tied to the 
project. 

Here the evaluator states all the decision 
questions and relates them to the evalua- 
tion questions and objectives as well as 
their data sources. 

Here the evaluator specifies other inforr 

mation needs that are not included in the 

decision question section. This may 

include information required for annual 

TEA reports, application, interim reports, etc, 

Here the evaluator specifies the medium by 
which information will be disseminated, 
the date of distribution, and the persons 
receiving the information. 

The evaluator lists each information source 
and specifies the population from which in- 
formation will be obtained. The date the 
information will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed as well. 
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Evaluation Design Summary : 

The Basic Skills evaluation will focus- on three primary areas during 
the 1980-81 school year: 

Student performance in basic "skills as measured by standardized 
achievement tests. 1 

Student ' attendance, school leaver, and graduation rates. 

Former students 1 current status and their opinions on the 
overall relevance of AISD f s high school curriculum to their 
situations. >.*' >. 

For the most part, the evaluation efforts will be concentrating on data 
that already exist: or are routinely collected during the year. This 
includes achievement test results; results for AISD students who take 
the SAT and/or the ACT; attendance, dropout, and graduation records; 
and results of the Former Student Questionnaire. The Four Year Graduate 
Fbllowup is a special survey to be completed this year. 



Scope of Design: 

2 Decision questions 
21 , Evaluation questions 



.1 :; 
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Technical Report ABSTRACT 



Title ; FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: Systemwide Evaluation 1980-81 



Contact Persons : Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter, Nancy Baenen 

No, Pages ; :625 , 

\ ■ 

Summary. : 

This volume provides technical information on evaluation procedures and 
results related to the following Final Reports: 

Basic Skills Achievement 
Systemwide Achievement Profiles 

Low S.E.S. and Minority Student Achievement Accreditation Prpcess 

The technical report is organized around data collection sources, and includ 
the following appendices: 

* ♦ 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
American College Test (ACT) 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) * 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 
Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) 
Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts (BTBC) 
Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) 
Four-Year Graduate Follow-up 
District Records 
J-l Attendance 

J-2 School Leavers \ 
J-3v Graduation 
Former Student Questionnaire 
Teacher Survey 
Administrator Survey 
Accreditation Status Report 



Appendix A: 
Appendix B: 
Appendix C: 
Appendix D: 
Appendix E: 
Appendix F: 
Appendix G: 
Appendix H: 
Appendix I? 
Appendix J: 



Appendix K: 
Appendix L: 
Appendix M: 
Append ix.N: 
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Brochure ABSTRACT 

Title : Talking to Parents About Test Scores 
Contact Person; Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 



No, Pages : 8 

* 

Summary : 

This brochure provides answers to some basic questions which a) teachers 
might ask when preparing to report test scores to parents and b) parents 
might ask about their child's score on a standardized test. AISD junior 
high 1980 ITBS scores are provided for comparison of individual student' 
scores to the District average. 

Comments : 

This is a revised edition of. publication 76.14. The revisions made 
reflected the change to the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 




1 ' -v 

* 1 
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Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 



Title ; Comparing Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) and Texas Assessment of 
Basic Skills (TABS) Scores Across Texas Districts 



Contact Persons ; Nancy Baenen,. Glynn Ligon 



No. Pages ; 13 



Summary ; 

All Texas public school districts now administer the i'exas Assessment of Basic 
Skills (TABS) tests to some of their students. Four /of the major urban disk 
tricts (Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston) administer the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills to all or most of their elementary students. This situation 
increases the likelihood comparisons will be made o^ test scores across dis- 
tricts. ' / 

This paper attempts to compare various test features and administration pro- 
cedures of. the four major urban districts administering both tests. Test 
scores for the districts are also presented. Some of the key differences in 
the nature of the school districts, testing exemptions, and testing procedures 
which make direct comparisons more difficult are highlighted. 
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Brochure <. 



ABSTRACT 



Title : Your Standing in Basic Skills Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, AISD High Schools 



Contact Pefson: Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 



No. Pages : 6 



Summary : 

A copy of this brochure is provided to each high school student who took 
the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP). Each student's STEP 
scores are provided on a gummed label to be affixed to the last page of 
the brdchure. Using a question-and-answer format, the brochure provides 
information about the tests, the test scores, and competency requirements 
for graduation. 



This is a revised edition of last year's publication 79.47. The revisions 
made were required by a change in the competency* requirements and a change 
in the number of STEP tests given each year. 



Comments : 
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ABSTRACT 



Title: Your Scores in Basic Skills - Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, AlSD 
Junior High Schools . 9 

• «- c» ■ 

Contact Person ; Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 



No, Pages ; 6 



Suinmary : 

A copy of this brochure is provided to each junior- high school student who 
took the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). Each student's ITBS scores 
are provided on a gummed label to be affixed to the last page of the bro- 
chure. Using a question-and-answer format, the brochure provides infor- 
mation.about the test, the test scores, and high school graduation 
competency requirements. 



Comments ; 

This .is a revised edition of last year's publication 79.46. The revisions 
made were required by a change in the graduation competency requirements. , 
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Brochure 
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Brochure ABSTRACT 

Title : Your" Child's Scores In Basic Skills - Iowa Tests of .Basic Skills, 
AISD Elementary Schools 

Contact Person : JCevin Matter, Glynn Ligon . 
No* Pages : 6 



Summary : 

"This brochure is sent to the parents of all students in grades one through 
six who took the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). Each student's ITBS 
sSres are provided on a gummed label to be affixed to the last page of 
the\brochure. Using a quest ion- and-answer format, the brochure provides 
information about the test and the test scores. 



Comments :\ 

This is a revised edition of last year's publication 79.44. 

. \ 
\ 

\ . • 

; \ • 



c 
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Brochure ABSTRACT 



Title : Los Puntajes (Result ados) De Su Nino En Las Habilidades Basicas - 
Pruebas He Habilidades Basicas De Iowa, Escuelas Elementales Del 
' Distrito Escolar De Austin. 



Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 6 . ' 



Summary : 

This brochure, written in Spanish, is seat to elementary schools to forward 
to Spanish-speaking parents of students who took the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS). Each student's scores are provided on a gummed label to 
be affixed to the last page of the brochure. Using a question-and-answer 
format', the brochure provides information about the test ai.d the test 
scores . * ° ' ' 



Comments : 

This is a revised edition of last year's publication 79.45. 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SYSTEMWIDE ACHIEVEMENT PROFILES 
1980-81 



The following pages present District summary data for th^V achievement tests 
administered in the spring of the 1980-^81 school year to' all AISD students 
in grades 1-12. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) are administered in 
grades 1-8, and the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) are 
administered in grades 9-12. 

All summaries are presented separately for each grade, for the totSl^group 
of students. In addition, summaries for three ethnic groups (Black, His- 
panic, and Anglo/Other) are reported. Where applicable, scores fpr matched 
groups are presented to provide a means for comparing achievement' of the 
same students- over a two-year period. The matched group scores reflect 
achievement of those students who took the tests in both of the p^st two 
years. . ^ c 



Students 1 scores were excluded from these achievement summaries unjder the 
following conditions: 0 " . 



jnjc 



Grades l*-6: 



Grades 7-1 2: 



Special Education . Scores for special education 
students who received one or more hours of special 



education services per day. 



Special Education . Scores for special education 
students who received more than three hours of/ 
'special education services per day. 

Grades 1-12: LEP . Scores for students who are dominant 
lingual in a language other than English. 



or/ mono- 



Achievement areas measured by the ITBS included reading, language, work- 
study skills (grades 3-8 only), math, and word analyses (grades 1 and 2 
only). The STEP measured student skills in the areas of reading, English 
expression, math computation, math basic concepts, and social studies. 
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ACHIEVEMENT PROFILES 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKIJ1S 
GRADES 1-8 
1980-81 



l 



5o 



ERJC 



III-2 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE* IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, I9S1 GRADE: 1 SCHOOL : A.J.S.D. 



I 
I 
I 
I 

TESTED I 
3R0 Q | 

MEDIAN | 
1ST Q | 



I NATIONAL | 
NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



READING TOTAL 
I HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I GRAOE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 



75 IILE 
50 IILE 
25 IILE 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE I GRADE 1 | GRADE 0 

MATCHED ALl | MATCHED 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 
3753 | 

IILE 86 IILE | IILE 

IILE 62 IILE | IILE 

SUE 35 IILE | (I L E 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

SHE 
SHE 

SUE 



GRADE I 

ALL 
1980-81 

1099 
70 IILE j 
47 IILE | 
27 SILE | 



BLACK S.UDENTS 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

she 

SILE 
- SILE 



GRAOE i 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

SILE 
SILE 
SILE 



GRADE I 

ALL 
1980-81 

807 . 
70 SILE I 
<1 SILE | 
22 SILE | 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 

I 



I GRADE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 19 79-80 
I 

SILE 
SILE 
SILE 



I 
I 

* TESTED | 



{NATIONAL | ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 

I NORM | 



VOCABULARY 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

SILE 
SILE 
IILE 



GRADE I 

ALL 
1980-81 
184 7 
93 SILE 
80 SILE 
56 SILE 



I GRADE 0 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 



I 



3*0 Q I 75 SILE | , SIL2 
MEDIAN | 50 SILE | SILE 
1ST Q | 25 SILE I SILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
SILE 



GRADE I 

ALL 
1980-81 

3804 
85 SILE 
67 SILE 
39 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 0 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979-80 
I 
I 
I 
I 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE I 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE I | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

li34 | 

70 ; 

47 SILE | 

2' IILE | 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE I 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

812 
70 IILE 
43 IILE 
24 IILE 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

me 

IILE 
IILE 



GRADE i 
MATCHED 
1900-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



I NATIONAL | 



I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



READING COMPREHENSION 
HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 
1858 
91 IILE 
80 IILE 
59 IILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

I 

i I 



I 
I 
I 

• TESTED | 

3R0.Q | 75 IILE | 
MEDIAN-i 50 IILE | 
1ST Q l2*-*It E | 



I GRADE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
B SILE 
IILF 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

3771 
83 SILE 
59 SILE 
31 SUE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 
I 
I 
I 



SILE 
SILE 
SUE 



GRADE I 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

SUE 
SILE 
IILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

1107 
67 IILE | 
43 IILE | 
27 IILE | 



I 
I 

1 I 
I 
I 
I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE I 

ALL 
1980-81 
4l3 
67 IILE 
43 IILE 
27 IILE 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 
HATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

1851 
91 IILE 
77 IILE 
51 IILE 



ERLC 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: 10MA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS APRIL, 1981 GRADE* I SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



SPELL INC 



* TESTED I 
3RQ 0 I 



INATIONAL | 



NORN 



I 

I GRAOE 0 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-60 
I 

75 IILE | IILE 

MEDIAN | 50 IILE I IILE 

1ST 0 | 25 IILE | IILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1960-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 1 

ALL 
1960-61 

3756 
67 IILE 
61 IILE 
11 IILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE D 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-60 
I 

I IILE 

I IILE 

I IILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 1 GRADE 1 | GRAOE 0 GRADE 1 GRAOE 1 

MATCHED ALL I MATCHED MATCHEO ALL 

1980-61 1960*81 | 1979-60 1980-61 1980-81 

1099 | 809 

IILE 71 IILE i IILE IILE 75 IILE I 

IILE 46 IILE | IILE IILE 46 IILE I 

IILE 26 IILE | IILE IILE 26 IILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 
I 

GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1960-81 



I GRAOE 0 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979-80 
I 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



I 

I 

GRAOE 1 I 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
1850 | 

93 IILE I 
75 IILE I 
51 IILE I 



WORD ANALYSIS 



INATIONAL | 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



• TESTEO | 

3R0 <* | 75 IILE | 

MEDIAN | 50 IILE | 

1ST Q | 25 IILE I 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



GRADE 0 GRADE 1 GRADE 1 | GRADE 0 GRAOE 1 

MATCHEO MATCHED ALL | MATCHED MATCHEO 

1979-60 1980*61 1960-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 

3783 I 

IILE IILE 83 IILE | IILE IILE 

IILE IILE 61 IILE | IILE IILE 

IILE IILE 34 IILE | IILE IILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 1 | GRACE 0 GRAOE 1 

ALL | MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

1116 | 

69 IILE | IILE IILE 

46 IILE | IILE IILE 

23 IILE | IILE IILE 



I 
I 

GRAOE 1 I 
ALL I 
1980-81 | 
809 | 

75 IILE I 
42 IILE | 
20 IILE I 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 

I 



GRAOE 0 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1990-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 1 | 

ALL I 

1980-81 | 

1856 I 

91 IILE I 

75 IILE | 

54 IILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOMA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE : I SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



I 

I 
I 
I 

f TESTED | 
3RD Q | 
^tDIAN | 
1ST Q | 



I NATIONAL | ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



"ATM TOTAL 



NORM | 
I 
I 



75 XI L E 
50 XILE 
25 XILE 



GRAOE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE I 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



I 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3 759 
60 XILE 
56 XILE j 
27 XI LE | 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1960-61 

1103 
61 XILE 
38 XILE 
22 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 | GRAOE 0 

ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 
I 



605 
56 XILE | 
33 XILE | 
17 XILE | 



I 
I 
I 
I 

i TESTED | 
3RD Q | 



! NA LJ2H AL ! ALL E *HNIC GROUPS 



MATH CONCEPTS 



XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 GRAOE 1 | 

MATCHED ALL » 

1980-81 ^ 1980-81 | 

\ 1851 | 

XILE 89 XILE | 

XILE 71 XILE | 

XILE 44 XILE | 



NORN | 



I 

. 75 XILE | 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE | 
1ST Q | 25 XILE | 



I GRAOE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 19 79*80 



tlLE 
*ILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-61 

3787 
76 XILE 
51 XILE 
30 XILE 



I 
I 

1 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 0 
MAT CHE 0 
1979-80 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-61 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1960-61 

1124 
61 XILE 
41 XILE 
15 XILE 



1 I 
I 
I 



GRADE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-61 

XILE' 
XILE 
XILE 



1 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

806 
56 XILE | 
35 XILE | 
15 XILE | 



MATH PROBLEMS 



GRAOE 0 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

XILE 
XIL E 
XILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

1855 
86 XILE 
61 XILE 
46 XILE 



I NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



* TESTED | 
3RD Q | 



I grade o 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 



- 75 XILE | XILE 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE | XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILE | XILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

3773 
78 XILE 
50 XILE 
26 XILE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-60 
I 

I XILE 
I XILE 
I XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 1 
PATCHED 
19B0-8I 

XILE 
XIL E 
XILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1960-61 

1112 
65 XILE 
36 XILE 
26 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I GRADE 0 

I MATCHEO 

I 1979-60 
I 

I XILE 

I XILE 

I XILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
I9B0-61 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS » 



GRADE 1 | GRADE 0 

ALL | MATCHEO 

1980-61 | 1979-80 
I 



610 

56 XILE | 

30 XILE | 

19 XILE | 



I 
I 
I 
I 

I TESTED ! 



I NATIONAL | ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



MATH COMPUTATION 



XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
19 80-61 

tILE 
XILE 

r E 



i 



GRAOE 1 i 

ALL f 

1960-61 | 

1651 | 

6* XILE | 

65 XILE | 

38 XILE | 



NORM j 



I GRAOE 0 

I MATCHED 

I l979-*80 
I 



3RD Q | 75 XILE | XILE 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE | XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILE | XILE 



GRAOE 1 
HATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILP 
' XILE 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1960-81 
i 3772 
81 XILE 
63 XILE 
28 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I GRAOE 0 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 



XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 1 
PATCHED 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

1111 
76 XILE 
54 XI LE 



28 XILE f 



I 

I 

f GRAOE 0 
I MATCHED 
I 1975-80 
I 
I 
I 



CLACK STUOENTS | ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENT S 



XILE 
XILE 
XIL 6 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



GRAOE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

807 
70 XILE 
44 XILE 
16 XILE 



GRAOE 0 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



7 

GRADE 1 

MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

/- XILE 
XILE 

/ 1 1 L E 



GRADE 1 

ALL 
1980-81 

1854 
aa XILE 
70 XILE 
<►* XI LE 



O 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 2 SCMODL: A.l.S.D. 



REAOING TOTAL 





I NAT IONAL 


1 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 




| NORM 


1 










t 


I 


GRADE 1 


GRADE 2 


GRADE 2 




1 


1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




1 


1 


1979-0D 


1900-01 


1980-81 


T ESTEO 


1 


1 


298D 


290D 


3735 


3RD Q 


1 75 SUE 


t 


86 SILE 


07 SILE 


87 SILE 


ME DI AN 


I 50 II LE 


1 


62 SILE 


6D me 


6D SILE 


1ST Q„ 


1 25 SILE 


1 


30 SILE 


3D tl LE 


3D SILE 




I NAT IONAL 


1 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 




I NORM 


t 
1 










1 


I 


GRADE 1 


GRADE 2 ' 


GRADE 2 




1 


1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




1 


! 


I $79-00 


1980-61 


1900-01 


TESTED 


I 


1 


290D 


298D 


3759 


3RD Q 


1 75 SILE 


1 


512 SUE 


78 SILE 


78 SILE 


MEDIAN 


1 5D SILE 


1 


67 SILE 


58 SILE 


58 SIL| 


1ST 0 


1 25 SILE 


1 


39 SILE 


29 SILE 


29 SILE 




1 NAT IONAL 


1 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 




1 NORM 


1 










1 


1 


GRADE 1 


GRADE 2 


GRADE 2 




1 


1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




1 


1 


19 79-8 D 


1980-81 


1980-81 


TESTED 


1 . 


1 


298D 


298D 


3744 


3RD Q 


1 75 SILE 


1 


03 SILE 


80 SILE 


80 SILE 


MEDIAN 


1 50 SILE 


1 


63 SILE 


6D SILE 


6D SILE 


1ST 0 


1 25 SILE 


1 


35 SILE 


34 SILE 


34 tilt 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
19 79-8D 

91 D 
7D SILE 
47 SILE 
27 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-8 I 

91D 
68 SILE 
40 SILE 
19 SILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
198D-81 

1D96 
68 SILE 
4D SILE 
19 SILE 



I 
I 

2 I 



8 LACK STUDENTS 



VOCABULARY 



I 
I 

I GRACE 1 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 91D 

I 70 SILE 

I 47 SILE 

I 24 SILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 

198D-81 

91D 
67 TILE 
44 SILE 
21 SILE 



GRADE 2 

ALL 
1980-81 

1 IDS 
61 SILE 
44 SILE 
21 SILE 



REAOING COMPREHENSION 

rflSPANIC STUDENTS 



I 
I 

I GRAPE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

' 91 D 
7D SILE 
47 SUE 
27 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
198D~8l 

9 ID 
66 SILE 
48 SILE 
29 SILE 



GRADE 2 

ALL 
190 D- 01 

1D99 
66 SILE 
44 SILE 
25 SILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-8D 

624 
7D SILE 
47 SILE 
3D SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
19 0D-81 

624 
60 II LE 
3'J SILE 
15 SILE 



I 
I 

2 I 



GRADE 

ALL I 
1900-81 I 
774 | 
6D SILE I 
35 SILE I 
15 SILE I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-0b 

624 
70 SILE 
47. SILE 
31 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

624 
61 SILE 
38 SILE 
14 SILE 



GRADE 2 

ALL 
1900-01 

701 
50 SILE 
30 SUE 
14 SILE 



BLACK STUDEN1S 



I GRAOE 1 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-00 
I 624 

I 7D SUE 

I 47 SILE 

I 27 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
190D-01 

624 
63 SILE 
41 SILE 
22 SILE 



GRADE 2 

ALL 
1900-01 
775 
6D SUE 
41 SILE 
19 SILE 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 1 

I 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-00 

1446 
93 SILE 
0D SILE 
56 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
19 80-81° 

1446 
93 SILE 
02 XIL€ 
58 SILE 



I 

| GRADE I 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
| 1446 

I 91 SILE 

I 0D SUE 

I 59 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MA IC HE 0 
190D-0I 

1446 
90 SILE 
73 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRADE 2 
ALL 



I 

I GRADE 1 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-00 
1 1446 

I 91 SILE 

I 77 SILE 

I 51 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
*9 00-81 

1446 
09 SILE 
70 SILE 
54 SILE 



GRADE 2 
ALL- 



GRADE 2 I 

ALL | 

1900-81 | 

1865 I 

93 SUE I 

82 SILE | 

58 SILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



I 
I 

I 

I98D-81 | 
I 
I 



107D 
90 SUE 
73 SILE I 
54 SILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



I 
I 
I 

1980-81 I 
1070 I 
09 SUE I 
70 SILE I 
54 SILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 GRAOE: 2 SCHOOL: A.I.S, 



I NATIONAL | 

I NORN | 

I I GRAOE t 
I MATCHED 

I I 1979-80 

• TESTED | , 29fl o 

3R0 Q | 75 SUE I 82 SUE 

MEO IAN | 50 SUE I 61 SUE 

1ST Q | 25 SUE I 31 SUE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

2980 
82 SILE 
63 SILE 
40 SUE 



GRAOE 2 

ALL 
1980-81 

3744 
82 SUE 
63 SILE 
36 SUE 



I NATIONAL I 

I NORN | 

I I GRAOE I 

I I MATCHEO 

- * ! I 1979-80 

• TESTED I | 2980 

3RD Q | 75 SUE | 83 SI LE 
MEOIAN | 50 SUE | 65 SUE 
1ST Q | 25 SUE I 36 SILE 



ALV ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-91 

2980 
84 SILE 
62 SUE 
32 tlLE 



GRAOE 2 

ALL 
1960-81 

3754 
84 SUE 
62 SUE 
32 SUE 



SPELLING 

I HISPANIC STUDENTS | 

' I 

I GR AOE~ 1 GRADE 2 GRAOE 2 | 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL I 

I 1979-60 1980-81 1980-81 | 

i ,910 910 1099 | 

I 71 SUE 75 SILE 75 SILE | 

I 46 SUE 47 SILE 47 SUE | 

I 26 SUE 26 SILE 20 SILE 



MORO ANALYSIS 

I HISPANIC STUDENTS 

I GRAOE 1 GRAOE 2 GRAOE 2 
I MATCHEO MATCHED ALL 

{> 1979-80 1980-61 1980-61 
I 910 910 U04 

I 75 SUE 73 SILE 73 SILE 

I 50 SILE 44 SILE 44 SUE 

I 27 SUE 24 SILE 22 SUE 



BLACK STU0ENT5 

GRAOE I GRAOE 2 GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

1979-80, 1.980-81 1980-81 

624 624 775 

74 SILE 75 SILE 75 SUE 

51 SILE 53 SUE 53 SILE 

26 SILE 26 SUE 26 SUE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 

1 I 

I GRADE I GRADE 2 GRADE 2 | 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 1446 . U46 1870 j 

I 89 SILE 68 SUE 88 SILE | 

I 71 SILE 75 SILE '75 SUC I 

I 49 SILE 53 SILE 47 SUE | 



I BLACK STUDENTS | 

I | 

I GRADE 1 GRADE 2 GRAOE 2 | 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

J 624 624 780 \ 

I 75 SILE 65 SILE 65 SILE | 

I 54 SILE 41 SILE 41 SUE I 

I 30 SUE 20 SILE 20 SUE I 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 

GRADE*l GRAOE 2 GRADE 2 j 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-80 1980-8J 1980-81 | 

1446 U46 1Q70 | 

91 SILE 92 SILE 92 SILE | 

79 SILE 79 SUE 75 SUE J 

54 SUE 53 SILE 53 SILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 2 SCHOOLS A.US.O. 

• MATH TOTAL 



I NATIONAL | 



I 
I 
I 

• TESTED' | 



I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRAOft 1 

I MATCHED 

I 1979*80 
I 2980 



3RD Q | 75 SILE I 76 SILE 
MEDIAN | 50 SILE I 50 SILE 
1ST Q | 25 SILE I 99 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

2980 
75 SILE 
50 SILE 
27 SILE 



GRADE 2 
ALL 



I 

I 

I GRADE 1 
| MATCHED 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



1980-81 I 1979-80 



9 746 I 



910 



73 SILE | 61 SILE 
50 SILE I 98 HUE 
21 SILE I 22 SILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AN(T OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRADE 2 GRADE Z. t GRADE 1 

MATCHED ALL I MATCHED 

1960-8 1 1980-81 I 1979-80 

9,10 1104 I 624 

69 SILE 69 SILE I 61 SILE 

41 SILE 41 SUE I 98 SILE 

22 SILE 22 SILE I 22 SILE 



I 



GRADE 2 GRAOE 2 | GRADE 1 

HATCHED ALL I MATCHED 

1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-QQ 

624 • 776 | 1446 

54 SILE 54 SILE I 86 SILE 

91 SILE 91 SILE I 66 SILE 

14 SILE 14 SILE I 44 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1446 
84 SILE 
67 SILE 
45 SILE 



I 

GRAOE 2 | 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
" 1846 I 
84 SILE I 
il SILE | 
41 SILE I 



I 
I 
I 

I 

i TESTED | 
3RD Q I 



(NATIONAL | 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 



| GfADE 1 GRADE 2 

I MATCHED MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-81 

I 2980 -'. 2980 

75 SILE | 76 SILE 72 SILE 



MATH CONCEPTS 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 I 

9 754 



I 
I 

I GRADE 1 
I HATCHED 
19 79-80 
914 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 
910 



I 
I 

2 I 



GRADE 

ALL I 

1980-81 | 

1104 | 



72 SILE I 56 SILE 58 SILE 58 SUE I 



MEDIAN | 50 SILE I 51 SILE 50. SILE 50 SILE I 41 SILE 98 SILE 38 At IE I 
1ST Q I 25 SILE I 90 SILE 30 SILE 90 SILE I 19 SILE 15. SILE 15 SILE I 



- BLACK STUDENT S 



I ANGLO A NO OTHER STUDENTS | 



GRADE 1 
MAT CHEO 
1979-80 

624 
56 SILE 
95 SILE 
13 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

624 
54 SILE 
94 SILE 
12 SILE 



GRAOE 2 I 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
777 I 
54 SILE I 
94 SUE I 
12 SILE I 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1446 
86 SILE 
61 SILE 
46 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1446 
82 SILE 
61 SILE 
42 SILE 



GRAOE 2 | 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
1879 I 
82 SILE I 
61 SILE I 
42 SILE I 



MATH PROBLEMS 



I NAT IONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



BLACK STUOENTS* 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER. STUOENTS I 



TESTED 
9RD Q 



I 



MED I AN | 



75 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

2980 
72 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MAT CHEO 
1980*81 

2980 
76 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
' ALL 
1940-81 

9750 
76 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

910 
58 SILE 
98 SILE 



GRADE 2 
MAT CHE 0 
1980-81 

910 
66 SILE 
49 SILE 



GRADE 2 

ALL 
1980-61 

1104 
66 SILE 
49 SILE 



1ST Q I 25 SILE I 90 SILE 24 SILE 24 SILE I 26 SILE 21 SILE 16. SILE I 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

424 
58 SILE 
98 SILE 
26 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
f 9 80-8 1 

624 
60 SILE 
99 SILE 
18 SILE 



GRAOE 2 I 

ALL I 

1980-81 I 

777 I 

50 SILE I 

99 SILE I 

18 SILE I 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHED 
1*79*80 
1446 

64 SILE 

65 SILE 
98 SILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1960-81 

1446 
81 SILE 
66 SILE 
49 SILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
19*0-61 | 

I 



I 

2 I 
I 



1669 

81 SILE I 

66 SILE I 

49 SILE I 



MATH COMPUTATION 



I NAT I ONAL 1 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



TESTED 
9R0 Q 

MEDIAN 
1ST Q 



I 75 
I 50 
I 25 



SILE 
SILE 
SILE 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

2980 
81 SILE 
SILE 
SILE 



8 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

2980 
80 SILE 
59 SILE 
91 SILE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-8* 

9 752 
80 SILE 
59 SILE 
91 SILE 



2 I 



GRADE 1. 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

, 910 
70 SILE 
54 SILE 
28 SfLE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

910 
76 SILE 
50 CILE 
91 SILE 



GRAOE 2 

ALL 
1980-81 

1105 
76 SILE 
44 SILE 
26 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 1 

I" MATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 424 

I 70 SILE 

I 54 SILE 

I 26 SILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 



GRAOE *2 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

624 
66 SILE 
97 SILE 
21 SILE 



GRADE 2 I 
ALL I 
1960-81 I 
777 I 
66 SILE I 
97 SILE I 
19 SILE I 



GRAOE 1 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 

1446 
81 SILE 
70 SILE 
44 SILE 



GRAOE Z 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1446 
86 SILE 
76 SILE 
44 SILE 



I 

GMOE 2 I 

ALL I 

1980-61 I 

1870 I 

•6 SILE I 

6* SILE | 

4% SILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE : IOWA TESTS OF IUSIC SKILLS 
| N *Ii?2 AL ! ALL "HN I C GROUPS | 



APRIL, 1901 GRAOE: 3 SCHOOLS A.I.S.O. 



I 
I 

. I 
I 

• TESTED t 
3RO Q | 
MEDIAN | 



NORM | 

I GRADE 2 

I HATCHED 

I 1979*00 
I 3116 

75 IILE | 8* f|LE 

50 flLE | 50 f|LE 



READING TOTAL 

HISPANIC STUOENTS 



1ST Q | 2* flLE | 27 fUE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1900-31 

3116 
77 IILE 

55 me 

30 IILE 



GRADE 3 

At L 
1900*01 
3702 



I GRA06 2 GRAOE 3 

I MATCHED MATCHEO 

J 1979*00 1900*01 
I 936 936 

76 IILE | 60 IILE 59 IKE 

53 IILE | 35 IILE 35 IILE 

26 IILE | 13 IILE 10 IILE 



GRAOE 
ALL 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS | 



1900-01 | 

1100 | 

59 IILE 1 

35 II LE | 

10 IILE | 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979*00 

629 
66 IILE 
40 flLE 
1* IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MA TC HEO 
1900-01 

629 
55 IIL* 
30 IILE 
17 IILE 



GRAOE 3 | 
ALL | 
1900-81 t 
757 | 
55 IILE | 
35 IILE I 
15 IILE ; 



! NA Li2H AL ! ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



VOCABULW 



GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 | 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-00 1900-01 1900-01 | 

1551 1551 1917 | 

93 IILE 05 IILE 05 IILE | 

02 IILE 7* IILE 72 II LE | 

58 IILE 5* IILE 50 IILE | 



NORM | 



TESTEO 
3R0 0 

ME 01 AN 
1ST 0 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 75 IILE | 78 IILE 
I 50 IILE | 58 IILE 
I 25 IILE | 29 IILE 



I GRAOE 2 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979*80 
3116 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3116 
30 IILE 
54 IILE 
32 IILE- 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1980*81 

3706 
75 IILE 
54 IILE 
32 IILE 



I HISPANIC STUOENTS | 

I I 

I GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 I 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO AIL | 

I 19 79*00 1980-01 1900*01 | 

J 936 936 111 1 | 

50 IILE 59 IILE 59 IILE | 

I 35 IILE 37 IILE 3t IILE | 

I 16 IILE 20 IILE 16 II LE | 

REAOING COMPREHENSION 



BLACK STUOENTS 

GRADE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

19V9*0O 1980*01 1900*81 

629 629 757 

61 IILE 54 IILE 54 IILE 

30 IILE 37 IILE 37 IILE 

18 IILE 20 IILE 20 IILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENI 5 | 

I j 

I GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 | 

f MATCHEO MAICHEO ALL | 

I 1979*00 1900-01 1980*01 | 

j 1551 1551 1910 | 

I 90 -"LE 06 IILE 86 IILE I 

I 73 <.,LE 75 IILE 75 IILE | 

I 50 IILE 54 IILE 51 IlLE | 



! NA ioRH AL ! AU ETHNIC CR0UPS ! HISPANIC STUDENTS 



TESTEO 
3RD Q 
ME 01 AN 

* ST 0 



I GRAOE 2 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979*00 
3116 



I 75 IILE | 00 IILE 
I 50 IILE | 57 IILE 
I 25 IILE I 32 IILE 



GRADE 3 
HATCHED 
1980-81 

3116 
76 tlLE 
53 IIL€ 
26 IILE 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1900-01 

3705 
76 IILE 
53 IILE 
26 flLE 



i ™ | 

I GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 I 

I MATCHEO PATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979*00 1900-01 1900*01 | 

I 936 936 +. 1109 j 

I 63 IILE 59 IIXE 59 I*LE | 

t 37 IILE 39 IILE 39 IILE | 

I 19 IILE 19 IILE 19 II LE | 



BLACK STUOENTS 

GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

1979-00 1900*81 1900-01 

<29 629 ?5 0 

63 IILE 59 IILE 56 IILE 

44 IILE 37 IILE 32 IILE 

25 IILE 16 IILE 16 IILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENT S | 

I | 

I GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 I 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-00 1900*81 1900*01 | 

I 1551 1551 1910 | 

I 86 HIE 86 IILE 86 IILE | 

I 78 IILE 71 IILE 71 IILE | 

I 54 IILE 48 IILE 45 IILE | 



£3 



ACHIEVEMENT PROrilE: IOWA TESTS CF BASIC SKILLS APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 3 SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



LANGUAGE TOTAL 



I 
I 

1 

• TESTED | 
3RD Q | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 I 



I NAT I ONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



TESTEO 
3R0 Q 

ME 01 AN 
1ST 0 



TESTEO 
3RD Q 



7$ IILE 
50 IILE 
25 IILE 



75 

50 



IILE 
IILE 



I GRAOE 2 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 
I 



I 25 IILE | 



I NAT IONAL | 
I NORM | 
I I 



I 75 IILE | 



MEDIAN | 50 IHE I 
1ST Q v | 25 IILE | 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3 7S1 
85 IILE 
65 tILE I 
38 IILE I 



I 
I 

3 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

III E 
IILE 
IILE 

SPELLING 



GRADE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

109 7 
73 IILE 
51 IILE | 
27 IILE I 



I NA T IONAL | 
I NORM j 

! ! 

I I 
I 
I 

I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3116 
82 IILE 
59 HIE 
33 IILE 



G*ADE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3116 
84 IILE 
65 IILE 
35 lilt 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

3777 
84 tILE 
65 IILE 
35 IILE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 936 

I 70 IILE 

t 43 IILE 

t 20 tILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

936 
74 IILE 
49 IILE 
27 IILE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 

1 105 
74 IILE 
49 IILE | 
25 IILE | 



CAPITALIZATION 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

IILE 
II IE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



I 

GRAOE 3 I 
ALL | 
1980-81 I 
742 I 
72 IILE I 
49 IILE I 
21 IILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENT S I 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
19 79-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 

ALL* 
1980-81 

1914 
90 IILE I 
78 IILE | 
56 tILE I 



I 
I 

3 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



I 

GRAOE 2 GRADE 3 GRAOE 3 | GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL \ MATCHED MATCHED 

19 79-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 19 79-80 1980-8 1 

629 629 753 | 1 551 1551 

75 IILE 79 .IILE 79 IILE I 88 IILE 88 IILE 

47 IILE 59 IILE, 54 IILE » 75 IILE 74 IILE 

26 IILE 30 IILE 27 IILE I 47 IILE 54 IILE 



GRACE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

1919 
88 IILE 
74 tIL£ I 
49 IILE | 



ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


HISPANIC STUDENTS 
I i 


BLACK STUDENTS 


ANGLO ANO CTHER 


GRAOE 2 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 3 


GRADE 2 


GRAOE 3 


i 

GRAOE 3 i 


GRAOE 2 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 2 


GRAOE 3 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


ALL 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


ALL 1 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


ALL 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


1979-80 


1960-81 


1980-81 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 1 


19 79-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


19 79-80 


1980-81 






3779 


1 




1109 | 






752 | 




IILE 


IILE 


81 IILE 


IILE 


IILE 


70 IILE 1 


IILE 


IILE 


70 IILE | 


IILE 


IILE 


IILE 


IILE 


59 IILE 


IILE 


IILE 


47 I.'.E | 


IILE 


IILE 


47 IILE 1 


IILE 


IILE 


IILE 


% ILE 


33 IILE 


1 IILE 


IILE 


26 liLE 1 


IILE 


iile"~ 


23 IILE 1 


IILE 


IILE 



GRAOE 
. ALL 
1980-81 

I 318 
86 HIE 
70 IILE | 
47 IILE I 



I 

3 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I NAT IONAL 

f NORM 

I 

I 

I 



TESTEO 
3RD 0 

MEDIAN 
1ST 0 



75 IILE 
50 IILE 
25 IILE 



AIL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
19 79-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRACE 

ALL 
1980-01 

3775 
90 IILE 
74 IILE 



PUNCTUATION 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



3 I 



I 



44 IILE I 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
PATCHED 
19 80-81 

IILE 
tILE 
III E 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 

1104 
82 IILE | 
6? IILE | 
36 IILE I 



I 
I 

3 I 
I 
I 

I 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS | 



GRADE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 
ALL 

1980-81 | 

753 I 

82 IILE I 

57 .IILE | 

28 II If; | 



I GRAOE 2 
I MATCHEO 
1979-80 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-8 1 

I4LE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

1918 
94 IILE 
•5 IILE 1 
62 IILE I 



I 

3 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



USAGE 



|N AT IONAL | 



# TESTED | 

3RD 0 | 

MEOIAN | 

1ST 0 | 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



75 IILE 
50 IILE 
25 IILE 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
f ILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

3772 
77 IILE 
60 IILE 
33 IILE 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



GRADE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 | 

ALL | 

1900-81 | 

1105 | 

66 IILE I 

43 IILE I 

21 IILE I 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRACE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MA TC HEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 | 
751 | 
60 IILE | 
37 IILE I 
15 IILE I 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS 



I GRAOE 2 
I MATCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 

IILE 
IILE 
III E 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

1916 
•5 IILE 
74 IILE 
51 IILE 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: ICWA TESTS CF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1901 GRADE: 3 SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



I 
I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 



I NATIONAL 



NORM 



I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRADE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 1979*80 
I 



*R0 0 | 75 SILE I IILE 
MEDIAN | 50 IILE | ULE 
1ST 0 I 25 tILE I IILE 



GRADE V 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
TILE 



I 

GRA08 3 | 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
3768 | 
78 IILE | 
54 IILE | 
27 IILE | 



WORK-STUDY TOTAL 

I HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRAO? 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

1103 
62 IILE 
39 IILE 
22 IILE 



8LACK STUDENTS 



GRACE 2 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

748 
60 IILE 
36 IILE 



I 

3 I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 



19 IILE | 



I 
I 

I 

# TES7E0 | 
3RD Q | 



I NAT IONAL | ALL 
I NCRM | 



ETHNIC GROUPS 



VISUAL MATERIALS 
I HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 2 
MA TCHEO 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1960-31 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

1917 
68 IILE j 
71 IILE | 
45 IILE I 



. 75 IILE | 
MEDIAN | 50 IILE \ 
1ST 0 | 25 IILE | 



I NAT I DNAL | 



I GRADE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

3775 
79 IILE 
53 IILE 
28 IILE 



I 

I GRADE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 

I IILE 

I IILE 

I IILE 



GRADE 3 
HATCHED 
1980-31 

IILE 
IILE 
* IILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 3 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

1106 | 

62 IILE | 

39 IILE | 

21 SILE | 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
197S-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILF 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

J 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1960-81 
750 
56 IILE j 
36 IILE | 
21 IILE | 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

I 

i 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



.GRADE 3 
IJAICHEO 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

1919 I 

67 IILE | 

70 IILE | 

45 IILE I 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 



t NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 
I 

I 

TESTED | 

3RD 0 | 
MEDIAN | 50 IILE 1 

1ST 0 I 25 IILE | 



I 

75 IILE | 



I GRADE ? 
j MATCHED 
I 1979-80 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 3 
MA TCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS | 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

3770 
78 IILE j 
53 IILE | 
26 IILE | 



I GRADE 2 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 

IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



GRADE 1 
PATCHED 
1980-81 

IILE 
SILE 
SILE 



I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 3 | GRADE 2 

ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 
1104 | 

65 SILE | IRE 

SILE | IILE 

18 SILE | IILE 



GRADE 3 GRADE 3 | GRADE 2 

MATCHED ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 1960-81 | 1979-80 

749 | 

SILE 59 IILE | IILE 

SILE 38 SILE | IILE 

SILE 14 SILE 1 IILE 



* J ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 

GRADE 3 
MA TCHEO 
19 80-81 



GRACE 3 | 



IILE 
IILE 
IILE 



ALL 

,1980-81 I 

1917 | 

07 SILE I 

71 IILE | 

41 IILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS CF BASIC SKILLS APRIL* 198 1 GRADE: 3 SCHOOL: A.I.S.D. 



MATH TOTAL 



I NAT I ON AL I 
I NORM I 



ALL FTHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



TESTED 
3RD 0 
ME 0 1 AN 



75 
50 



XILE 
XILE 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3116 
75 XILE 
50 XILF 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3116 
78 XILE 
54 XILE 



GPAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3769 
78 XILE 
54 XILE 



3 I 



GRADE 2 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

93 6 
59 XILE 
36 XILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCtC 0 
1980-8 I 

936 
64 XILE 
39 XILE 



GRAOE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

1105 
61 XILE 
35 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO CTHER STUOENTS I 

I 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

629 
59 XILE 
36 XILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

629 
58 XILE 
35 XILE 



GRAOE 
ALL 
1980-61 

751 
58 XILE 
35 XILE 



3 I 

I 

I 

I 



GRADE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

1551 
84 XILE 
67 XILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

15 51 
66 XILE 
71 XILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-61 

191 3 
86 IILE 
68 XILE 



3 I 



1ST 0 | 25 XILE I 27 XILE 27 XILE 23 XILE I 18 XILE 16 XILE 16 XILE I 18 XILE 13 XILE 13 XILE t 45 XILE 47 XILE 43 XILE I 

MATH CONCEPTS 



I NAT IONAL | 
I NORM | 
I 
I 

I 



• TESTED' | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRADE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 3116 



3RD 0 | 75 XILE | 72 XILE 
MEDIAN I 50 XILE I 54 XILE 
1ST 0 | 25 XILE | 30 XILE 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3116 
80 XILE 
56 XILE 
26 THE 



GRADE 3 
ALL 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



GRADE 2 
MATCHEO 



1980-81 | 1979-80 



3775 | 



936 



73 XILE | 58 XILE 
50 XILE I 34 XILE 
23 XILE I 12 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRAOE 3 GRADE 3 i GRAOE 2 GRADE 3 

HATCHED ALL t MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

936 1107 1^ 629 629 

62 XILE 62 XILE I 58 XILE 56 XILE 

40 XILE 40 XILE I 38 XILE 33. XILE 

17 XILE 17 XILE I 15 XILE 17 XILE 



I 



GRADE 3 1 GRADE 2 

ALL I MATCHED 

1*60-81 | 1979-80 

752 I 1551 

56 XILE I 82 XILE 

33 XILE I 68 XILE 

12 XILE I 42 XILE 



GRADE 3 

ma tcmeo 

1980-8 1 

1551 
84 XILE 
6/ XILE 
50 XILE 



GRAOE 3 ! 

ALL • I 

1960-61 t 

19U I 

84 XILE I 

67 XILE I 

43 XILE I 



MATH PROBLEMS 



I 
I 
I 
I 

* TESTEO | 
3RD 0 | 
MEDIAN I 



(NATIONAL | 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 

XILE | 



1ST 0 | 25 XILE I 24 XILE 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



GRAOE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

3116 
76 XILE 
XILE I 50 XILE 



GRAOE 3 GRAOE 3 | GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 

MATCHEO ALL | MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 j 1979-80 1980-81 

3116 3775 | 936 936 

77 XILE 77 XILE | 60 XILE 62 XILE 

56 XILE 50 XILE | 43 XILE 40 XILE 

26 XILE 26 XILE I 18 XILE "21 XILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1960-81 

1107 
62 XILE 
40 XILE 



3 I 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRACE 2 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 

629 
60 XILE 



I 43 XILE 



21 XILE I 18 XILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 
I * 1 



GRADE 3 GRAOE 3 | GRAOE 2 GRAOE 3 

MATCHEO ALL I MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-61 

629 75 2 I 1551 15 51 

56 XILE 56 XILE I 87 XILE 69 XILE 

34 XILE 34 XILE I 66 XILE 71 XILE 

21 XILE 15 XILE I 43 XILE 46 XILE 



GRADE 3 I 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
1916 I 
89 XILE | 
65 XILE I 
46 XILE I 



MATH CONFUTATION 



I 
I 
I 

TESTED | 
3RD 0 f 

MEDIAN | 
1ST Q I 



(NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL FTHNIC GROUPS 



1 I GRADE 2 GRADE. 3 

I MATCHEO MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-fll 

I 3116 3116 

75 XILE I 80 XILE 82 XILE 

50 XILE I 59 XILE 50 XILE 

25 XtLE I 31 XILE 19 XILE 



GRADE 3 

ALL 
1980-81 

3775 
79 XILE 
44 XILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 2 

I MATCHED 

I 1979J-80 
I 936 

t 76 XILE 

I 44 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 



19 XILE I 26 XILE 



GRACE 3 GRADE 3 I GRA Dfc 2 GRAOE 3 

PATCHED ALL I MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

916 1106 | 629 629 

71 XILE 67 XILE I 59 XILE 62 XILE 

37 XILE 37 XILE I 37 XILE 26 XILE 

16 XILE 16 XILE I 21 XILE 13 XILE 



GRADE 3 t GRADE 2 GRADE 3 GRAOE 3 

ALL I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

753 I 1551 1551 1916 

62 XILE I 86 XILE' 87 XILE 84 XILE 

26 XILE | 66 XILE 67 XILE 67 XILE I 

"13 XILE t 37 XILE 31 XILE 26 XILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL* 1981 GRADE: 4 SCHOOL: A,KS. 



I 
I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 
3RD Q | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 | 



(NATIONAL | 



NORM 



75 
50 



XILE 
XILE 



ALL FTHMIC GROUPS 



25 tILE | 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3386 
77 XILE 
55 TILE 
30 XILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3386 
82 XILE 
54 XILE 
25 XILE 



I 
I 



READING TOTAL 

^HISPANIC !>T UDENT S 



GRADE 

ALL 
198D-01 | 

4006 j 
8D XILE | 
54 XILE | 
25 XILE | 



GRADE 1 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

914 
55 XILE 
35 XILE 
18 XILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

914 
58 XILE 
33 XILE 
13 XILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

1050 
54 XILE 
31 XILE 
12 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS | 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

651 
55 XILE 
33 I1LE 
15 XILE 



GRADE 4 
MA TCHED 
1980-81 

651 
52 XILE 
25 IILE 
12 XILE 



GRADE 4 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

751 | 

52 XILE I 
25 XIL 



I 

12 XILE | 



GRADE 3 GRADE. 4 GRADE 4 | 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 J 

1821 1821 2205 | 

85 XILE 90 XILE 89 XILE | 

72 XILE 74 XILE 72 XILE | 

53 XILE 52 XILE 47 XILE | 



VOCABULARY 



I NAT IONAL | 

I NORM | 

j I GRAOE 3 

I " I MATCHED 

I I 19 79-80 

« T"TED | , 33fl6 

3RD Q | 75 XILE | 80 XILE 

MEDIAN J 50 XILE I 59 XILE 

1ST 0 | 25 XILE | 32 XILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE * 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3386 
83 XILE 
56 XILE 
3? XILF 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
198D-81 

4007 
83 XILE 
56 XILE 
30 IILE 



I HISPANIC STUDENTS | 

I j 

I GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 I 

I MATCHED HATCHED ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 914 914 1050 | 

I 59 XILE 50 XILE 58 XILE | 

I 35 XILE 37 XILE 35 XILE | 

I 16 XILE 19 XILE 17 XILE I 

READING COMPREHENSION 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRACE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 | 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

1979-80 1980-8,1 1980-81 | 

6 5l _ 651 751 | 

54 XUE 56 XILE 56 XILE | 

35 tILE 35 XILE 32 XILE | 

16 XILE 17 XILE 17 XILE f 



j ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRADE 3 GRAOE 4 GRADE 4 | 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

1979-00 1980-81 1980-61 | 

1821 1821 2206 | 

86 XILE 90 *:LE 88 XILE | 

75 XILi 72 XILE 72 XILE | 

54 XILE 51 X2LE 51 XILE | 



J NAT IONAL | 

I NORM | 

I I GRADE 3 

I I MATCHED 

I I 1979-80 

« NESTED I | 3386 

3RD 0 | 75 XILE | 76 XILE 

MEDIAN | 50 XILE | 53 XILE 

1ST Q | 25 XILE I 29 XILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
198D-81 
. 3386 
79 XILE 
53 XILE 
"25 XILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

4006 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 | 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

I 1979-80 1900-81 1980-81 | 

I 914 914 1050 I 

78 XILE | 56 XILE 55 XILE 55 XILE | 

53 XILE | 37 XILE 33 XILE 33 XILE | 

25 XILE | 19 XILE 14 XILE 14 XILE | 



8L4CK STUDENTS 

GRACE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

1979-80 19 00-81 1900-81 

651 651 751 

56 tILE 53 XILE 53 XILE 

32 XILE 29 XILE 29 XILE 

16 XILE U XILE U XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS I 

I | 

I GRADE 3 GRAOE 4 GRAOE 4 J 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

I 1979-80 19 0D-81 1980-81 | 

I 1821 1821 22D5 | 

I 86 XILE 88 XILE 88 XILE I 

I 71 XILE 72 XILE 7D XILE I 

I 48 XILE 50 XIL E 45 XILE | 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: 



IOWA TESTS Or BASIC SK ILI S 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 4 



SCHOOL: A.l.S.O. 



LANGUAGE TOTAL 



I 
I 
I 

I 

* testto | 

3R0 Q | 



I NATIONAL t 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



NCRM 



I 



| GRAOE 3 . GRAOE 4 

I MATCHED ,MATCHEO 

I 19 79-80 
| 1386 

75 SILE I S3 SI L E 



MEDIAN | 50 SI L E I 65 SILE 



1980-81 

^186 
84 SILE 
64 SUE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 4 | GRAOE 3 

ALL | MATCHEO 

1980-81 I 1979-80 
3983 | 914 ' 

83 IRE I 70 SILE 

6? SILE | 46 SILE 



SLACK STUDENT S 



GRAOE 4 GRAOE 4 | GRAOE 3 GRAOE 4 

MATCHEO ALL | MATCHEO MATCHED 

1980-81 1980-81 j 1979-80 1980-81 

914 1042 | 651 651 

68 SILE 68 SILE t 70 SILE 66 SILE 

49 SILE 49 SILE | 46 SILE 46 SILE 



1ST 0 | 25 SILE I 41 SILE 39 SILE 39 SILE I 24 SILE 27 SILE 26' SILE | 21 SILE 26 SILE/ 25 SILE I 59 SILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 
I 

GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

1821 
91 SILE 
76 SILE 
55 SILE 



GRAOE 4 | GRAOE 3 

ALL I MATCH ED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 

746 I 1821 

66 SILE | 90 SILE 

44 SILE I 78 31 L E 



GRAOE 4 I 
. ALL | 
1980-81 I 
2195 t 
90 SILE I 
74 SILE I 
53 SILE I 



SPELLING 



I NATIONAL | 



I 
I 

* TESTED | 
3RD 0 | 
MEOIAN t 
1ST 0 t 



I NORM 
I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



75 SILE 
50 SILE 
25 SILE 



GRADE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

3386 
79 SILE 
65 SlLf 
35 SILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 

3386 
79 SUE 
62 SUE 
35 tlL C 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 4 | 

ALL I 

1980-81 | 

4004 | 

79 SUE I 

62 SUE | 

33 SILE I 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

914 
69 SILE 
44 SILE 
25 SILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

914 
72 SILE 
47 SILE 
23 SILE 



I 
I 

I 



8 LACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 I 

1051 ' I 
72 SILE | 
42 SUE I 
21 SILE | 



GRACE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

651 
74 SILE 
54 II LE 
25 SILE 



GRADE 4 
HA TCHEO 
1980-81 

651 
72 SILE 
51" SILE 
27 SUE 



GRAOE 4 

ALL 

1960-81 | 

750 | 

72 SUE I 

47 SILE I 

25 SUE t 



I GRAOE 3 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 1821 
84 SUE 
74 SUE 
54 SILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1980-8 I 

1821 
86 SUE 
72 SUE 
47 SUE 



GRAOE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

2203 
85 SILE I 
72 SUE t 
47 SUE I 



CAPITALIZATION 



I 



I 
I 

TESTED I 
3RD 0 t 

MEOIAN | 
1ST 0 I 



(NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 
I 



A LI ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



75 SILE 
50 SILE 
25 SUE 



I 

I 

I 



I 
I 

GRAOE 3 GRADE 4 GRACE 4 | GRAOE 3 GRAOE 4 GRADE 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-QO 1980-81 1980-81 | 

3383 3386 4004 | 914 914 1052 I 

81 SUE 80 SILE 77 SUE t 70 SUE 66 SILE 66 SI LE t 

59 SILE 57 SILE 57 SUE | 41 TILE 46 SILE 46 SI IE t 

33 SILE 30 SILE 30 SUE I 23 SUE 22 SILE 20 SILE I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
19 79-80 

(49 
70 SILE 
47 SILE 
18 SILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHEO 

19 80-81 . 

651 
66 SILE 
39 SILE 

20 SILE 



GRAOE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

74 8 
66 SILE 
39 SILE 
20 SILE 



OGLQ AND OTHER STUDENTS I 

I 



I 
I 

t GRAOE 3 

\ MATCH ED 

I 1979-80 

I 1820 

I 89 SUE 

I 70 SUE 

I 47 SILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1821 
88 SUE 
71 SILE 
46 SUE 



GRAOE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

2204 
88 SUE 
68 SUE 
46 SI LE 



PUNCTUATION 



? 



(NATIONAL | 
t NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



8 LACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENT S I 





1 




1 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 4 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 3 




1 




1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 1 


MATCHED 




1 




1 


19 79-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


1979-80 


TESTED 


t 




1 


33B^ 


3386 


399 7 


914 


; 3RD 0 


1 


75 


SILE | 


90 SILE 


90 SILE 


87 SUE 1 


82 SUE 


MEOIAN 


1 


50 


SILE 1 


74 SILE 


73 SUE 


71 sue 


«2 SILE 


1ST 0 


1 


25 


SUE t 


44 SILE 


47 SILE 


47 SILE 


28 SUE 
















USAGE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

914 
78 SILE 
62 SILE 
38 TILE 



GRAOE 4 
ALL 



| GRACE 3 
I MATCHEO 



1980-81 | 1979-80 



1048 | 



649 



7ft SILE | 79 SJLE 
62 SI LE J 52 SILE 
34 SILE I 21 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

651 
73 SILE 
56 SILE 
3< SUE 



GRAOE 4 
ALL 



I 

I GRAOE 3 
I MATCHED 



1980-81 t 1979-80 

750 | 1820 

73 SUE I 91 SILE 

51 SiLE I 85 SUE 

34 SILE | 62 SiLE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 80-8 1 

1821 
95 SILE 
82 SUE 
62 SILE 



GRADE 4 I 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
2199 | 
93 SiLE I 
8 2 tUE ( 
60 XILE t 





I NATIONAL 


1 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


1 


HISPANIC STUDENTS 1 


8 LACK STUDENTS 


1 




1 NORM 


1 








1 






1 








1 




1 




1 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 4 


„GR ACE 4 


1 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 4 


GRADE 4 | 


GRAOE 3 


GRAOE 4 


GRAOE 4 


1 




1 




1 


MATCHEO 


HATCHED 


ALL 


1 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


ALL I 


MATCHEO 


MATCHEO 


ALL 


1 




1 




1 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1960-61 


1 


19 79-60 


1980-61 


1980-61 1 


1979-80 


1960-61 


1960-81 


1 


TESTEO 


1 




1 


3363 


3386 . 


3995 


1 


914 


914 


1047 | 


649 


651 


749 


1 


3R0 0 


1 75 


SILE 


1 


77 SILE 


60 SILE 


60 SILE 


1 


60 SILE 


61 SILE 


61 SILE | 


63 SILE 


56 SILE 


56 SUE 


1 


MEOIAN 


1 50 


SILE 


1 


60 SILE 


60 SILE 


56 SILE 


1 


43 SUE 


42 SUE 


42 SILE | 


37 SUE 


39 SILE 


36 SILE 


1 


1ST 0 


1 25 


sue 


1 


33 SILE 


36 SUE 


34 SILE 


1 


21 SILE 


22 SiLE 


16 SILE 1 


15 SUE 


16 SILE 


16 SILE 


1 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 
1620 

as sue 

74 SILE 
51 SUE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1960-61 

1621 
90 SILE 
75 SILE 
56 SUE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1960-61 

2199 
90 SUE 
75 SUE 
5) SUE 



I 
I 

4 I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROF I IE* I OH A TESTS Of BASIC SKILLS APRIL. i„| GRADE: 4 £ C HCCL: A. US. 



0. 



WORK-STUDY TOTAL 



I NATIONAL | 



NORM | 



ALL ETHNIt GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



f TESTEO | 
3RO 0 | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST Q | 



I GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE.* | GRADE 3 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 

3386 3386 3994 | 914 

81 XILE 81 XILE | 62 XILE 

58 Xlt E 58 XILE I 42 XILE 

H * > » E ,28 XILE | 19 XILE 



I 

75 XILE | 80 XILE 

50 XILE | 57 XILE 

15 XILE | 30 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
PATCHED 
1980-81 

914 
63 XILE 
M XILE 
2D XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 | 

104 5 



I GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 
651 



I 

63 XILE I 57 XILE 

41 XILE | 36 II LE 

20 XILE | 17 XILE 



GRAOE V 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

651 
56 XILE 
31 XILE 
16 XILE 1 



GRAOE 4 | 
ALL | 
19 80-81 | 
750 J 
54 XILE | 
31 XILE I 
14 XILE | 



&RAOE i 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

1821 
88 XILE 
73 XILE 
51 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

1821 
90 XILE 
75 XILE 
51 XILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
19 80-81 

2199 
89 XILE 
73 XILE 
51 XI LE 



VISUAL MATERIALS 



I NATIONAL | 



NORM j 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRAOE 3 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979-80 
I 338 3 

79 XILE 
. 56 XILE 
1ST q | 25 XILE | 33 XILE 



HISPAMC S1U0ENTS 



* T£STEO | 
3RD Q | 



75 XILE 



ME 0 1 AN I 50 XILE I 



GRACE 4 GRADE 4 | GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRAOE 4 

MATCHEO ALL | MATCHED MATCHEO ALL 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

3386 3998 | 914 914 1048 

81 XILE 81 XILE I 62 XILE 60 XILE 60 XILE 

55 XILE 55 XILE I 39 XILE 38 XILE 38 XILE 

32 XILE 30 XILE I 21 XI LE 20 XILE 18 XILE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 3 

I MATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 649 

I 53 XILE 

I 33 XILE 

I "21 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

651 
48 XILE 
32 XILE 
17 XILE 



GRAOE 4 | 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
750 | 
48 XILE | 
32 XILE | 
17 XILE | 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 

1820 
87 XILE 
70 XILE- 
48 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MA TC HE 0 
1980-81 

1821 
90 XILE 
71 XILE 
53 XILE 



GR^JE 4 

ALL t 

1980-81 I 

2200 | 

89 XILE. | 

71 XILE | 

48 XILE | 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 



I 
I 

I 
I 

« TESTED | 



I NAT IONAL J 

! 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



t GRAOE 3 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
3383 



3P0 0 | 75 XILE | 82 XILE 
ME 0 1 AN | 50 XILE | 56 XILE 
1ST 0 f 2* XILE | 29 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3386 
82 XIL E 
55 XILE 
27 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
ALL 



I GRADE 3 
I MATCHEO 



1990-61 | 1979-80 



3994 | 



914 



80 XILE | 65 XILE 
55 XILE | 41 XILE 
27 XILE I 18 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

914 
63 XILE 
40 XILE 
19 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 j 

104 5 



I GRAOE 3 
I MATCHEO 
1979-60 
649 



I 

63 XILE | 59 XILE 

37 XILE | 36 XILE 

18 XILE | 18 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

651 
61 XILE 
35 XILE 
14 XILE 



ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOEtytfS 



GRAOE 4 | 

ALL | 

1980-61 | 

750 | 

6 1 XILE | 

35 XILE I 

12 XILE | 



GRAOE 3 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 

1620 
87 XILE 
71 XILE 
47 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1821 
69 XILE 
74 XILE 
50 XILE 



GRAOE 4 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 I 

2199 | 

69 XILE | 

72 XILE | 

45 XILE | 



AC HI EVf MENT PROF ILE S IOWA TfSTS Or t s A S 5 T SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 4 SCHCDL: A„|.S.D, 



MATH TOTAL 



I NATIONAL I 



TESTED 
3RD Q 

MEDIAN 
1ST 0 



NORM 



7$ tILE 
50 SILE 
25 SILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 3 
HATCHED 
1979*80 

3386 
78 fILE 
5* tILE 
27 fILE 



GRADE »* 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3386 
30 SILE 
54 SUE 
28 ?! LE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980*81 

3993 

7> me 

54 SUE 
27 SILE 



MI S PANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 

19 79-80 

914 
60 SILE 
39 SILE 

20 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

914 
57 SILE 
38 SILE 
16 SILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

1047 
60 SILE 
38 SILE 
13 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRACE 3 

I HATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 651 

\ 54 SILE 

I 31 SUE 

I 13 SILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 4 
MA TC MED 
1980-81 

651 
54 SUE 
31 SILE 
11 SILE 



l! ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



I 



GRADE 4 

ALL I 

1980-81 I 

749 || 

54 SUE I; 

31 SILE I 

11 SILE I 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1821 
86 SILE 
71 SILE 
47 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1821 
88 SUE 
69 SILE 
47 SUE 



GRADE 4 I 

ALL | 

1980-81 I 

2197 I 

86 SILE I 

69 SUE | 

44 SILE I 



< I 

I 
I 

f TESTED I 
3R0 Q I 
MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 I 



| NAT I DNAL 



NQRM 



75 SILE 
50 SILE 
25 SUE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3386 
80 VILE 
56 SUE 
26 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3386 
78 SILE 
57 SILE 
26. VILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3998 



MATH CONCEPTS 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



4 I 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 
914 



78 SUE I 62 SILE 
52 SUE | 33 SILE 
26 SILE | 17 SILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

. 914 
57 SILE 
35 SILE 
14 SILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

1049 
57 SILE 
35 SI LE 
14 SILE 



I 

I 

I GRADE 3 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 651 

I 56 SILE 

I 33 SILE 

I 17 SILE 



BLACK .STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER SfUOENfS I 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 

651 
52 SILE 
29 SILE 
10 SILE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

750 
57 SILE 
29 SILE 
10 SILE 



I 

J GRADE 3 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 

I 1821 

I 84 SILE 

I 67 SILE 

I 50 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1821 
85 SUE 
67 SUE 
46 SILE 



I 



GRADE 4 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

2199 | 

85 SILE I 

67 SILE I 

46 SUE I 



MATH PRC8LEMS 



I 
I 
I 
I 

f fESTED | 
3RD 0 | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 I 



(NATIONAL I 



NORM 



75 SUE 
50 SILE 
25 SILE 



I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3386 
77 SILE 
56 SUE 
26 SUE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3386 
80 SUE 
53 SILE 
29 SUP 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

3996 
80 SUE 
53 SILE 
24 SILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

914 
62 SILE 
40 SILE 
21 SILE 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

414 
55 SILE 
36 SILE 
18 SUE 



GRADE 4 

ALL 
1980-81 

1048 
55 SILE 
33 SILE 
18 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 3 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 651 

f 56 SILE 

I 34 SILE 

I 15 1ILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENI5 I 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

651 
53 SILE 
29 SILE 
12 SILE 



GRADE 4 | 

ALL ; 

1980-81 I 

750 I 

53 SILE I 

29 SILE | 

12 SILE I 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

! 1821 
89 SILE 
71 SILE 
46 SILE. 



GRADE 4 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1821 
90 SILE 
67 SILE 
44 SUE 



i 



GRADE 4 

ALL 

1930-81 I 

V2198 | 

87 SILE I 

67 SILE | 

44 II LE 1 



MATH COMPUTATION 



I 

i 
I 

i TESTED I 

3RD u r 

MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 I 



I NAT IONAL 1 



NORM | 

! 



ALL ETHNIC CROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENT i 



GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 I GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 4 | 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL I MAT CHEC MATCHED ALL I 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 

I 3386 3386 3997 | 914 914 1050 I 

75 SUE I %Z SUE 81 Sllfc 78 SUE I 67 SUE 64 SILE 64 SILE I 

50 SUE I 50 SILE 49 SILE 49 SUE I 37 SILE 36 SILE 36 SUE I 

25 SUE I 22 SUE 25 SUE 25 SUE I 16 SILE 14 SILE 14 SUE I 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

651 
6* SILE 
31 SILE 
f 3 SI LE 



GRADE 4 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

651 
64 SILE 
32 SILE 
12 SILE 



I ANtLO 'ANO OTHER STUDENT, S | 



GRADE 4 | 
ALL | 
1980-61 I 
749 | 
64 SILE | 
32 SUE I 
10 SILE I 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1821 
• 7 SUE 
71 SILE 
37 SILE 



GRAOE 4 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

1821 
88 SUE 

68 sue 

32 SILE 



GRAOE 4 I 

ILL I 

1980-81 | 

2198 | 

86 SUE I 

68 SUE I 

32 SUE I 



4 



ACHIEVEMENT PROflLE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 5 SCHOOL: A.I.S.D. 



READING TOTAL 



I NAT I ONA L | 
I NORN | 



AIL ETHNIC GROUPS 



• TESTEO 
3RO Q | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST Q | 



I I GRAOE * 

i I HATCHED 

I I 1979-80 

I I 32 3 B 

75 fUE I 83 SUE 

5U fUE I 58 ULE 

25 ULE I 25 fILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3238 
86 fILE 
61 SILE 
27 SUE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 5 | GRAOE 4 
ALL J MATCHED 
1980-81 | 1979-80 



3808 j 

84 ULE I 

59 SILE I 

27 SUE | 



823 
60 SUE 
33 SILE 
13 SUE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

823 
63 SILE 
37 SILE 
14 ULE 



I 

I 

GRADE 5 | 
. ALL | 
1980-81 | 
933 | 
61 SUE I 
35 ULE | 
1? ULE | 



BLACK STUDENTS 

GRADE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

566 566 64 7 | 

47 ULE 51 f IL6 51 ULE I 

25 ULE 27 ULE 25 ULE | 

U ULE 11 ULE 11 ULE | 



,,NA NORM* L j ALL FTHNIC GROUPS 



VOCABULARY 



ANGLO AND CTHER STUOENTS | 

GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 ! 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980*81 | 

1849 1849 2228 | 

90 ULE 93 ULE 92 ULE I 

76 ULE 78 ULE 75 ULE | 

52 ULE 57 ULE 51 ULE | 



* TESTEO | 

3R0 Q | 75 ULE 

MEDIAN | 50 SILE 

1ST 0 | 25 ULE 



I GRAOE 4 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 3238 

I 83 UlE 

I 58 ULE 

I 32 ULE 



GRADE 5 
PATCHED 
1980-81 

3238 
84 ULE 
59 ULE 
33 ULE 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

3809 
83 ULE 
59 ULE 
31 ULE 



(NATIONAL | 



I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 
I 
I 

f TESTEO | 

3*0 0 I 75 ULE 
ME DI AN | 50 ULE 
1ST Q | 25 ULE 



I GRAOE 4 

I MATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 3238 

I 82 ULE 

I 55 ULE 

I 25 ULE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3238 
83 ULE 
60 tILE 
29 ULE 



GRAOE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

3809 
83 ULE 



58 ULE | 

29 TILE | 



I HISPANIC STUDENTS | 

I | 

I GRAOE 4 GRADE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 823 823 934 | 

I 58 ULE 59 ULE 57 ULE | 

J 37 ULE 37 ULE 37 ULE I 

I 19 ULE 19 ULE 17 ULE | 



REAOING COMPREHENSION 

HISPANIC STUOENTS 

GRAOE 4 GRADE 5 GRAOE 5 

MATCHED HATCHED ALL 

19 79-80 1980-81 1980-81 

823 823 934 

60 ULE 62 ULE 62 ULE 

33 ULE 41 ULE 37 ULE 

15 ULE 15 ULE 15 ULE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRACE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE «? | 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

19 79-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

. 566 566 64 7 I 

51 ULE 52 S f L E 52 ULE I 

32 ULE 33 ULE 33 ULE I 

19 ULE 17 *!LE 16 ULE | 



j ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENT S { 



GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRADE 5 | 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 

1849 1849 2228 | 

92 ULE 91 ULE 91 ULE | 

77 ULE 78 ULE 74 f I LE I 

54 ULE 57 ULE 55 SILE I 



J BLACK STUOENTS 

I GRADE 4 GRADE 5 GRAOE 5 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 
I 566 . 566 647 

I 45 ULE 49 SUE 49 SILE 

I 25 SILE 29 SILE 27 SUE 

I U SILE 11 SILE 11 SILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 

< | 

I GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 1849 r 1849 2228 | 

I 90 SILE 92 SILE ■ 91 ULE I 

I 74 SILE 77 SILE 73 SILE I 

I 50 SILE 56 SILE 49 SILE | 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS APRIL t 1981 

a LANGUAGE TOTAL 



GRADE: 5 SCHOOL: A.I.S.D. 



| NATIONAL | 
I NORM I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



| ANGlU AND OTHER STUDENTS I 





1 | 
j | 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 | 


GRACE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 


| GRAOE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 




MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL | 


MATCHED 


PATCHED 


ALL 


I MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




| | 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 | 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


I 1979-80 


1980-61 


1960-61 


TESTED 


1 1 


3298 


3238 


3794 | 


623 


823 


926 


1 566 


566 


644 


3RD Q 


1 75 IILE t 


86 XILE 


87 XILE 


86 XILE | 


66 XILE 


72 XILE 


69 XILE 


I 60 XILE 


67 XILE 


65 XILE 


MEDIAN 


1 50 XILE 1 


62 XILE 


67 XILE 


65 XILE 1 


44 XILE 


48 XILE 


46 XILE 


1 37 XILE 


40 XILE 


40 * I L E 


1ST 0 


1 25 XILE 1 


35 TILE 


40 XILE 


38 XILE | 


22 .XILE 


26 XI L E 


24 XILE 


1 18 XILE 


21 XILE 


19 XILE 












SPELLING 














I NATIONAL | 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS | 


HISPANIC STUDENT/S 


1 RLACK STUOENTS 




I NORM | 






1 








1 








1 1 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 1 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 


1 GRADE 4 


GRAOE 5 


GRAOE 5 




1 1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL | 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 


t MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




1 t 


1979*80 


1980-81 


1980-81 | 


19 79-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


I 1979-80 


19 80-81 


1960-81 


TESTED 


1 1 


3238 


3238 


3809 1 


823 


• 23 


934 


1 564 


566 


64 7 


3RD Q 


1 75 IILE 1 


82 XILE 


8*5 XILE 


85 XILE | 


72 XILE 


73 XILE 


73 XILE 


1 72 XILE 


73 XILE 


73 XILE 


MEDIAN 


1 50 XI L E I 


62 XILE 


61 XILE 


61 XILE | 


42 XILE 


46 XILE 


46 XILE 


1 42 XILE 


46 XILE 


46 XILE 


1ST Q 


1 25 XT L E 1 


33 XILE 


38 XT LE 


34 XI LE 1 


21 XILE 


24 XILE 


24 XILE 


1 24 XILE 


24 XILE 


24 XILE 



I 

1 GRAOE 4 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 

1 1849 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1960-8 1 

1849 
94 XILE 
•0 XILE 
59 XILE 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1649 
66 XILE 
72 XILE 
47 XILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHEO 
1960-61 

1849 
67 XILE 
73 XILE 
50 XILE 



GRADE 5 I 
ALL I 
1960-61 I 
2224 * 1 
92 XILE I 
79 XILE I 
55 XILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS I 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1960-91 

2226 
87 XILE 
68 XILE | 
46 XILE I 



I 

5 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



CAPITAL IZAT10N 



I NATIONAL | 
I NORM I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 
I 
I 

* TESTED I 

3RD 0 | 75 XILE 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE I 53 XILE 
1ST 0 I 25 XILE I 26 XILE 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



I GRADE 4 GRADE 5 GRADE 5 | GRADE 4 GRADE 5 

I MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | MATCHED PATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-61 | 1979-80 1S80-81 

I 3238 3236 3607 | 823 823 

I 60 XIXE 81 XILE, 61 XILE I 62 XILE 66 IILE 

58 XILE 55 XILE I 39 XILE 41 XILE 

30 XILE 30 XILE | 18 XILE 21 XII. E 



GRADE 
ALL 



I 
I 

| GRADE 4 
I MATCHED 



BLACK STUDENTS 



1980-61 | 1979-80 



933 | 



566 



67 XILE | 57 XILE 
3B XI LE I 35 XILE 
19 XILE I 13 IILE 



MATCHED 
1960-61 

566 
60 XILE 
36 XILE 
16 XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRADE r 5^ GRADE 5 



ALL 
1960-81 | 
646 t 



I 

t GRAOE 4 
I MATCHEO 
1979-60 
1649 



56 XILE f 85 XILE 
36 XILE I 66 XILE 
16 XILE | 41 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
1960-61 

R49 
91 XILE 
73 XILE 
47 XILE 



GRAOE 5 | 
ALL I 
1960-81 I 
2228 I 
88 XILE I 
72 XILE \ 
41 XILE I 



PUNCTUATION 



.*/■ • 
I 
I 

f TESTED I 
3RD Q I 
MEDIAN I 
1ST 0 I 



I NATIONAL I 
I NORM I 
I 
I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



75 XILE 
50 JXILE 
25 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 5 1 


GRADE 4 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 1 


MATCHED 


1979-60 


1980-81 


1960-81 1 


1979-80 


3238 


3238 


3607 1 


823 


69 XILE 


92 XILE 


90 XILE 1 


73 XILE 


66 XILE 


74 XILE 


74 XILE 1 


49 XILE 


36 XILE 


44 XILE 


44. XILE 1 


30 XILE 








USAGE 



GRAOE 5 
MAICHHD 
l9t0-8 I 

823 
19 XILE 
,59 XILE 
31 XILE 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

931 
79 XILE 
55 XILE 
30 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

566 
66 XILE 
42 XILE 
22 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
1960-81 

566 
74 XILE 
50 XILE 
26 XILE 



GRAOE 5 

ALL 
1980-61 
646 
74 XILE 
46 IILE 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS I 

I 

5 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1979-60 

1849 
95 XILE 
62 XILE 



23 XjL£ I 56 XILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHEO 
1960-61 

1849 
96 XILE 
67 XILE 
64 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
4960-81 
2226 
95 XILE 
•3 XILE I 
99 XILE I 



I 
I 
I 
I 

f TESTED |' 



I NAT ION AL I 



NORM I 

I GRADE* 4 

I MATCHEO 

I 19 79-80 
I 3236 

3RD Q I 75 XILE I 84 XILE 

MEDIAN I 50 XILE f 61 XILE 

1ST 0 I 25 XILE I 14 XILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
IV 80-81 

3236 
85 XILE 
64 XILE 
36 XILE 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 I 

3606 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



I GRAOE 4 
I MATCHED 
19 79-60 
823 



I 

63 XiLE I 61 XILE 

61 XILE I 39 XILE 

35 XILE I 22 IILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-61 

623 
64 XILE 
43 XILE 
24 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 



I 
I 

I GRADE 4 
I MATCHEO 



BLACK STUDENTS 



1980-61 I 1979-80 



929 I 



' 566 



61 XILE I 53 XILE 
43 XILE I 34 XILE 
24 XILE I 13 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

566 
59 XILE 
36 XILE 
17 XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1960-81 

649 
55 XILE 
35 XILE 
16 XILE I 



I GRADE 4 

I MATCHEO 

I 1979-60 
I 1849 

I 93 XILE 

t 76 XILE 
56 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MA TC HE D 
1960-61 

1849 
93 XILE 
79 *ILE 
60 XILE 



GRAOE 5 I 
ALL I 
1960-61 I 
2226 I 
91 XILE I 
74 XILE I 
55 XILE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS Or BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 5 SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



m*K-STUCV TOTAL 



I NAT IONAL | 

I NORM | 

J I GRAOE * 

I I MATCMEO 

m ' I I 1979-80 

f TCSTEO | , 3 2 3 8 

3RD 0 I 75 SILE | 85 SILE 

MEDIAN | 50 TILE | 58 SILE 

1ST 0 | 25 SUE I 11 SUE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



GPADt" 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3238 
87 SILE 
64 TILE 
35 SILE 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1980*81 

3806 
85 SILE 
62 SILE 
35 SILE 



I 

I | 

I GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRADE 5 | 

I MATCHEO MATCtC 0 ALL . | 

I 1979-60 1980-6! 1980-61 | 

! 823 §23 930 I 

I 63 SILE 68 SILE 66 SILE I 

I 43 SILE 44 SILE 44 SILE \ 

I 22 SILE 20 SILE 20 SILE | 



BLACK STUDENTS 

GRADE 4 GRADE 5 GRAOE 5 

MATCHED MATCHEO ALL 

1919-80 1980-81 1980-81 

566 566 649 

54 SILE 57 SILE 57 SILE 

31 SILE 35' SILE 33 SILE 

I* SILE 13 SUE 11 SILE 



National i 

I NORM | 

1 I GRAOE 4 

J I MATCHED 

3.R0 Q | 75 SILE | 81 SILE 

MEOIAN | 50 SILE I 55 SILE 

1ST 0 | 25 SILE | 32 SILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3238 
64 SILE 
63 SILE 
1? SILF 



GRADE 5 

ALL 
1960-61 

3606 
63 SILE 
56 SILE 
32 SILE 



I NAT IONAL | 

n I NORM | 

J I GRAOE 4 

■ | MATCHEO 

• "steo S ! ,9 , 7 l;5° 

3R0 a I 75 SILE I 83 SILE 

MEOIAN | 50 SUE | 61 SUE 

1ST 0 | 25 SUE | 30 SUE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRAOE. 5 
MATCHEO 
1960-81 

3238 
66 SILE 
62 SILE 
34 SILE 



GRAOE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

3807 
65 SILE 
62 SILE 
32 SUE 



VISUAL MATERIALS 

I HISPANIC STUOENTS | 

* I 

I GRAOE 4° GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | 

I 197^80 1960-81 1980-81 | 

J »23 823 930 | 

I 60 SILE 63 SILE 63 SUE | 

I 38 SUE 41 SILE 41 SILE | 

I 20 SUE 21 SILE 16 SILE I 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS | 

I | 

I GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I MAICHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-80 1960-81 1980-81 | 

I 1849 1849 222 7 | 

I 92 SUE 93 SUE 92 SUE I 

I 75 SILE 79 SILE 77 SILE | 

I 5| SUE 57 SUE 53 SILE I 



I HISPANIC STUOENTS | 

I I 

I GRAOE 4 GRADE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I MATCHEO MATCHED ALL | 

J 1979*80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 823 '823 930 | 

I 68 SUE 69 SUE 69 SUE I 

42 SILE 47 SILE 47 SUE | 

I 20 SILE 22 SILE 19 SUE | 



8 LACK STUOENTS 

GRADE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 I 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-60 1980-81 1980-81 | 

566 566 649 | 

48 SILE 54 SUE 54 SILE | 

28 SILE 32 SILE 32 SILE I 

13 SILE 15 SILE 14 SILE | 



J ANGLO A NO OTHER STUOENIS | 

5 I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
I97^f|0 
^^f849 
90 SUE 
73 SILE 
50 SILE 



GRAOE 5 
MA TC HE 0 
1980-81 

1849 
91 SILE 
78 SILE 
54 SILE 



GRAOE 
ALL 

1980-61 j 

222 7 | 

90 SILE | 

75 SUE | 

50 SILE I 



8LACK STUOENTS 

GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 GRADE^ 5 

MATCHEO MATCHEQ ALL 

1979-80 1980-61 1960-61 

566 566 649 

55 SILE 60 SILE 60 SILE 

35 SUE 36 SUE 36 SILE 

14 SILE 14 SUE 14 SILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS,* | 

I I 

I GRADE 4 GRAOE 5 GRAOE 5 | 

I ^MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

j 1979-60 1960-61 1980-81' | 

I 1849 1649 2228 I 

I 91 SILE 94 SILE 92 SUE | 

I 74 SILE 7^ SUE 75 SILE | 

I 46 SILE 54 SILE 49 SILE I 



83 



83 



ACHIEVEMENT PROF I IF: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 198 1 GRADE: 5 SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



00 

o 



MATH TOTAL 



4* ' 



I NATIONAL | 
I NORM I 



I 

I 
I 

• TESTEO | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRADE * 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
3238 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-81 
9238 



GRADE 
ALL 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS M 



I GRADE 4 
t MATCHED 



1980-81 | 1979-80 
3797 I 823 



GRADE 5 GRADE *> I GRADE * GRAOE 5 GRAOE 

MATCHEO ALL I MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 

823 - * 926 | 566 566 648 | 



I 

I GRAOi 4 
I MATCHED 



1980-81 I 1979-80 
1849 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 
1849 



GRAOE 5 | 

1980-81 | 

2223 



3R0 Q | 75 TILE I 82 XILE 84 XILE 82 XI LE I 60 XI LE 60 XILE 60 XILE I 50 XILEl 53 XILE 53 IILE I 90 XILE 92 XILE 91 XILE I 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE I 57 XILE 58 XILE 55 XILE I 41 XILE 39 XILE 39 XILE | 28 XILE 31 XILE 31 XILE I 74 XILE ,S XILE 73 XILE I 
1ST Q | 25 XILE I 28 XILE 31 XILE 31 XILE I 19 XILE 16 XILE 16 XILE I 11 XILE 9 TILE 9 XILE I 50 XILE SO XILE 48 XILE I 



MATH CONCEPTS 



I 
I 
I 
I 

• TESTEO | 



I NATIONAL | 



NORM 



I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



| GRADE 4 

I MATCHEO 

t 1979-80 

I 3238 



3R0 Q | 75 XILE I 82 XILE 
MEDIAN I 50 XILE I 57 XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILfc I 29 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3238 
82 XILE 
58 XILE 
31 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

3798 
82 XILE 
56 XILE 
31 XILE 



I GRAOE 4 

| MATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 823 

I 62 XILE 

I 35 XILE 

I 17 XILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

823 
58 XILE 
36 XILE 
18 XILE 



I 
I 

GRAOE 5 | 
ALL I 
1900-81 t 
926 I 
58 XILE I 
36 XILE I 
18 XILE I 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
19 79-80 

566 
52 XILE 
29 XILE 
12 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MA TCHEO 
1980-81 

566 
49 XILE 
31 XILE 
11 XILE 



GRAOE 5 | 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
649 I 
4* XILE I 
26 XILE | 
11 XILE I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

1849 
88 XILE 
71 XILE 
52 XILE 



r.RAOF 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1849 
90 XILE 
75 XILE 
53 XILE 



I 

GRAOF. S | 
ALL I 
1980-81 I 
2223 | 
90 XILE | 
71 XILB f 
49 XILE I 



O 



MATH PROBLEMS 



3 J 



I NATIONAL | 



NORM 



• TESTEO | 
3RD Q | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



75 XILE 
MEO IAN I 50 XILE I 55 XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILE I 29 XILE 



GRAOE 4 GRADE. 5 GRAOE 5 | GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL I MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1979- 80 1 9 80- 81 19 80- 81 I 1979-80 1980-81 

3238 3238 379J | 823 823 

84 XILE 83 XILE 83 XILE I 61 XILE 60 XILE 

58 XILE 58 XILE I 36 XILE 38 XILE 

29 XILE 29 XILE I 18 XILE 17 XILE 



5 I 
I 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 I 
926 t 
58 tlLE | 
38 XILE t 
17 XILE I 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

566 
47 XILE 
29 XILE 
12 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MA TCHFO 
19 80-81 

566 
47 XILE 
29 XILE 
14 XILE 



GRAOE 5 | 
ALL I 
1980-81 | 
648 | 
47 XILE I 
25 XILE | 
14 XILE I 



GRAOE 4 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

l8*o 
91 XlLc 
72 XILE 
47 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1849 
^91 XILE 
72 XILE 
47 XILF 



GRAOE 5 

ALL 
1980-81 

2223 
90 XILE I 
72 XILE I 
47 XILE I 



MATH COMPUTATION 



I NATIONAL | 



I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 



t NORM I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



t GRADE 4 
I MATCHED 
| 19 79-80 

323 



HISPANIC STUOENTS 



SLACK STUDENTS 



3RD Q I 75 XILE I 86 XILE 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE I 59 XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILE I 25 XILE 



GRAOE 5 GRADE 5 | GRAOE 4 GRAOE 5 

MATCHEO ALL I MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

3238 3801 • 823 823 

88 XILE 86 XILE I 72 XILE 70 XILE 

60 XILE 56 XILE I 40 XILE 41 XILE 

28 XILE 25 XILE I 16 XILE 18 XILE 



r.RAOE 5 | GRAOE 4 

ALL | MATCHEO 

1980-81 t 1979-80 

928 ! 566 

70 XILE | 64 XILE 

38 XILE I 32 XILE 

16 XILE I 12 XILE 



GRAOE .5 GRAOE 5 I GRAOE 4 

MATCHEO ALL I MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 

5ftft 649 I 1549 

67 XILE 67 XILE | 90 XILE 

31 XILE 31 XILE I 75 XILE 

12 XILE 12' XILE" I 40 XILE 



GRAOE 5 
ALL 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS 
I 

GRAOE 5 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

1849 
96 *ILE 
73 XILE 
44 XILE 



1980-81 | 

93 If LE I 
?J VILE I 
41 XILE I 



91 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS APRIL, 1981 

RE AOING TOTAL 



GRADE: 6 SCHCOL: A.I.S.D. 



• TESTED | 



I NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 
I 
I 
I 



ALL ETHNIC CKDUPS 



3RD Q | 75 SUE j 
MEDIAN | 50 fILE f 



I GRADE 5 
I MATCHED 
I 19 79-80 
9095 
SI SILE 
57 ft LE 



1ST Q | 25 f I LE I 25 SI LE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEC 
19«D-81 

3095 
82 SILE 
59 SUE 
28 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
I 980-81 

3558 
81 SILE 
57 TIL' E 
27 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 5 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 77* 

I 53 SILE 

I 33 SILE 

I 14 SILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

779 
59 SILE 
32 SILE 
14 SILE 



VOCABULARY 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 
884 

57 SILE 
32 SILE 
13 SILE 

ft 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLD AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



I GRACE 5 

I MATCHED 

I 19 7S-80 
I 539 

I 49 SUE 

I 27 SILE 

I 12 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

539 
50 SILE 
28 SILE 
12 SHE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

608 
50 SILE 
28 SILE 
12 SILE 



I 

I GP1DE 5 

I MA . CMED 

I 19 79-80 
I 1777 

I 90 SILE 

I 74 SILE 

I 49 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
198G-81 

1777 
91 SILE 
76 SILE 
52 SILE 



f 

GRADE 6 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

2066 | 

90 SILE | 

74 SILE I 

50 SILE I 



I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 
3RD 0 | 
MEDIAN | 



I NAT IONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GPDtJPS 



HISPANIC STUDENT S I 



75 SILE I 
50 SILE I 
1ST 0 | 25 SILE I 



GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE 6 | GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL | MATCHEO PATCHED 

| 1979*80 1980-81 1980-81 | 19 79-10 1980-81 

3095 3095 3558 | 779 - 779 

81 SILE 82 SUE 82 SIL6 I 55 SILE 54 SUE 

57 SILE 56 SILE 56 SILE I 37 SUE 35 SILE 

31 VILE 32 SILE 29 SILE I 17 SUE 16 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
(980-81 

884 
54 SILE 
34 SILE 
16 SUE 



I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I GRACE 5 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 539 

I 50 SUE 

I 33 SUE 

I 14 SUE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-il 

539 
50 SUE 
30 SUE 
16 SUE 



GRADE 6 | 
ALL | 
1980-il | 
608 | 
49 SUE | 
30 SUE I 
16 SILE I 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

I 
I 



GRADE* 5 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

1777 
90 SUE 
74 SUE 
52 SUE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
19 80-61 

1777 
91 SUE 
72 SUE 
54 SUE 



I 
I 
I 
I 

« TESTED | 



I NAT IONAL | 



NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRADE 5 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
3095 



REAOINC COMPREHENSION 
HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 I 
2066 | 
91 SUE I 
72 SILE I 
50 SUE I 



3RD 0 | 75 SUE I 78 SUE 
MEDIAN | 50 SILE I 56 SUE 
1ST 0 I 25 SILE | 27 SILE 



GRADE 6 GR|DE 6 I GRADE 5 

MATCHEO ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 1980*81 I 1979-80 

3095 3559 | 779 

82 SUE 82 SUE | 58 SUE 

58 SUE 58 SILE | 35 SILE 

30 SUE 30 SUE I 1*5 fUJE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

779 
60 SILE 
36 SUE 
10 SUE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1960-81 

884 
6D SUE 
36 SILE 
18 SUE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 



I GRADE 5 

1 MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 539 

I 49 SUE 

I 29 IILE 

I U SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

5 39 
54 SUE 
30 SUE 
14 SUE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

609 
54 SUE 
30 SUE 
15 SUE 



I 

I GRADE 5 

I MATCHEO 

I 19 79-80 

I 1777 

I 89 SILE 

I 71 SUE 

I 47 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1777 
91 SUE 
74 SUE 
50 SILE 



GRADE 6 | 

ALL I 

1980-81 | 

2066 | 

89 SUE I 

72 SUE I 

48 SUE I 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS CU BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL. 1 98 1 GRADE: 6 SCHCCL: A«I.S.D. 



LANGUAGE "TOTAL 



I NAT 10NAL I 



ALL ETHNIl" GROUPS 



TESTEO | 

3RO Q | 

MEDIAN | 

1ST Q » 



NORM 



I 



| GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

i MATCHED MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-81 
1 3095 3095 

75 IILE | A3 X1LE 85 XILE 

50 IILE | 59 SHE 61 XILE 

25 ?ILE | 34 XILE 38 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 | GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

ALL I MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

3541 | 779 7 79 

84 SUE t 63 XILE 65 SILE 

61 SILE j 40 SILE 44 SILE 

36 SILE I 19 XILE 21 SILE 



BLACK ST UDE N i S 



GRADE " 6 I GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

ALL | MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

87-6 I 539 539 

65 SILE I 61 SILE 63 SILE 

42*SILE | 4C SHE 41 SUE 

21 SILE I 17 SILE 20 SILE 



| ANGLO AND CIHER STUDENTS I 

i \ .. . - i 

GRADE 6 t GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE 6 | 

ALL i MATCHED MATCHED ALL I 

1980-81 I' 1979-80 "19.80-81 198U-81 | 

605 » 1 777 1777 2060 "I 

6l,XUE I 91. SILE 93 SHE '92 SILE I 

.41 SILE I 76 XIL£ 75 4 1 L E 75 SILE I 

18 SILE I 52 SILE 5'. SILF 52 SILE I 



SPELLING 



t NAT ION AL | 
t NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GRP'JPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



i .TESTED 
3R0 Q 
MEDIAN 
1ST 0 



75 

50 
25 



SILE 
SILE 
SILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3 095 
81 SILE 
61 SILE 
32 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3095 
80 SHE 
60 SHE 
35 TILE- 



GRADE 

ALL . 
1980-81 

3554 
80 SILE 
58 SILE 
34 SILE 



6 I 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-80= 

779 
65 SILE 
42 XIL£ 
21 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

779 
70 SILE 
46 SILE 
25 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

882 
70 SILE 
46 SILE 
22 SILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER- STUDENT S | 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

539 
76 SILE 
46 SILE 
^ XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 £ 

5 39 
73 SILE 
50 SILE 
26 SILE 



GRADE 6' | 

ALL I 

1980-81 t 

608 I 

70 SILE I 

50 SILE I 

25 XILE I 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

. I 777 
85 XILE 
68 SUE 
46 XILE 



GRADE '6 
MATCHED- 
19 80-8,1 

1777 
86 XILE 
70 XILE 
46 XILE 



GRACE 

ALL 
I 9-8 0- L' I 

2064 
86 SUE 
66 XILE 
43 XILE 



I 

6 I 



CAPITALIZATION 



| NATIONAL | 



NORM 



* TESTED | 
3R0 0 | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

3094 
77 SUE 



75 XILE I 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE | 47 XILE 
1ST Q | 25 XILE t 24 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEC 
1980-81 

3095 
80 XILE 
59 XILE 
28 *ILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

• 3556 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 5 
MA.TCHED 
19 79-80 
779 



80 XILE | 55 XILE 
59 XILE | 32 SUE 
28 XILE t 16 XILE 



I ANGLO ANO CTHER STUDENTS I 
I I 

6 | 



GRAJE 6 GRADE 6 I GRADE 5 pRAUE 6 GRADE 6 I GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE 

MATCHED ALL I MATCHED MATCHED ALL j MATCHED MATCHED ALL I 

1980-81 1980-81 j 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 

779 882 I 538 539 609 I 1777 1777' ' 2065 1 

63 XILE 63 XILE » 55 XILE 59 XILE .59 XILE I 84 XILE 89 XILE 87 SILE I 

38 XILE 38 XILE | 30 XILE 34 XILE 34 4 XILE I 69 XILE 73 SUE 67 XILE I 

19 SUE 19 XILE f 16 XILE 15 XILE 15 XILE I 36 XILE 48 XILE 45 XILE I 



PUNCTUATION 



I NAT IONAL I 



NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



\ ANGLO" ANO 0 THfrR STUttENT.S I 



1 




1 


GPADE 5 


GRACE 6 


GRADE 6 j 


GRADE 5 


1 




1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL i 


MATCHED 


\ 




1 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81- I 


I 9 79-80 


TESTED | 




I 


3094 


3095 


3559 1 


779 


3RD Q | 


75 


XILE | 


87 XILE 


80 XJLE 


86 XILE 1 


74 XILE 


MEDIAN 1 


50 


XILE t 


64 XILE 


68 XILE 


6 5 IILE 


48 XILE 


1ST 0 1 


25 


XILE 1 


40 XILE 


43 XILE 


41 XILE 


, 26 IILE 














USAGE 



GRADE 6 GRADE 6 | GRADE 5 GRADE 6 

PATCHED ALL I -MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 

779 882 | 538 5 39 

72 SILE 72 XILE I 6,4 SUE 68 XILE 

51 XILE 51 XILE | 44 IILE 46 XILE 

29 XILE 29 XILE I 21 XILE 26 XILE 



I 

I GRADE 5 
I .MATCHED 
1979-80 
I 777 

68 XILE I 93 XILE 
46 XILE I 79 XILE 
26 XILE | 59 XILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 | 
608 | 



I 

QRAQE 6 o GRACE* 6 | 
MATCHED ALL I 



19 80-8 1 

1777 
94 XILE 
1 XILE 

59 xue 



1980-81 | 

2069 I 

93 XILE I 

77 XILE I 

59 XfLE I 



I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 
3 RO 0 | 
MEDIAN | 
1ST 0 t 



(NATIONAL | 
t NORM | 
I 
I 
I 
I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 
3094 

75 XILE I 83 XILE 
50 XILE | 60 XILE 
25 XILE | 32 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3095 
84 XJlE 
60 HUE 
34 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENT S 



GRAOE 6 

ALL 

1980-81 I 

356C I 

81 XILE | 

60 XILE | 



I GRADE 5 
I MATCHED 
I 19 79-80 
I 779 
61 SUE 
40 SUE 



34 XILE | 21 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED' 
1 980-81 

7 79 
60 SILE 
42 XILE 
20 XILE 



GRADE. 6 

ALL 
1960*81 

983 
60 SILE 
41 SILE 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

538 
55 SILE 
35 IILE 



20 SUE I 16 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MA TC HE D 
19 80-8 1 

539 
56 SILE 
34 S ILE 
17 SUE 



I ANGLO ANO CTHER STUDENTS | 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

60 8 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
1979-80 
1777 



56 SILE I 91 SILE 
34 SILE t 74 SILE 
17 SILE I 55 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
I9eo-8l 

1777 
89 SILE 
74 SILE 
56 SILE 



GRADE 6 1 

ALL 1 

1980-81 | 

2069 I 

89 XILE | 

74 SILE I 

56 XILE | 



00 

o 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS 



CF BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1981 liR A 0 E : 6 



SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



I NAT I ONAL | 

I NORM | 

' I GRADE 5 

J I MATCHED 

9 TESTFD | , 3095 

3«0 0 | 75 XILE | 80 XILE 

MEDIAN | 50 XILE I 60 XILE 

1ST 0 | 25 XILE I 33 XUE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHFD 
1980-d^ 

3095 
82 XILE 
58 TILE 
30 XILE 



GRADE 6 | 

ALL | 

1980*81 | 

3559 | 

61 XILE | 

56 XILE | 

29 XILE | 



WORK-STUCY TOTAL 

HISPANIC STUOFNTS | 

GRAOE 5 GRAOE 6 GR ADE 6 j 

MATCHEO MATCHED ' ALL J 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

77 * 779 003 | 

62 XILE 62 XILE 62 XILE | 

42 XILE 41 XILE 41 XILE | 

20 XILE 18 XILE 18 XILE | 



BLACK STUDENTS 

GRACE 5 GRAOE 6 GRAOE 6 

MAKHEO MA TC HE 0 ALL 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

539 539 607 

55 XILE 52 XILE 52 XILE 

35 XILE 29 XILE 29 XILE 

U XILE 13 XILE 13 XILE 



I 

ro 



I NAT I ONAL I 

I NORM | 

I I GRADE 5 

• I MATCHED 

M . I I 1979-80 

9 TESTEO | , 3(m 

3RD Q | 75 XUE | 78 XILE 

ME 0 1 AN | 50 XILE | 54 XILE 

IST.O I 25 XILE | 30 XILE 



VISUAL MATERIALS 



I ANGLO A NO OTHER STUDENTS j 

' I 

I GRAOE 5 GRAOE 6 GRACE 6 | 

I MATCHEO MA TC HE 0 ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 1/77 1777 2069 | 

I 89 XILE 92 IILE ' 91 XILE I 

I 72 XILE , 74 XILE 71 XILE | 

I 53 XILE 49 XIL E 47 XILE | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I NAT ION A L I 

I NORM | 

( I GRADE 5 

I 1 MATCHEO 

I I 1979-BO 

* TESTED | , 3(m 

3R0 Q | .75 XILE | 82 XILE 

ME 0 IAN I 50 XILE I 60 XILE 

1ST Q | 25 XILE | 34 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1980-8 1 

3095 
90 XILE 
53 XILE 
25 XILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

3560 
80 TILE 
53 XILE 
23 XILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 5 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 779 

I 58 XILE 

I 37 x;le 

I 18 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 6 
MA TCHED 
1980-81 

3095 
80 XILE 
55 XILE 
33 XILE 



GRADE 6 | 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
3560 | 
80 XILE | 
55 XILE | 
33 XILE J 



GRADE 6 
MA TC HE 0 
1980-81 

7 79 
62 XILE 
37 XILE 
17 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

88 3 | 
60 XILE f 
37 XILE | 
17 XILE | 



I GjUOE 5 
I MATCHEO 
I 1979-80 
I 538 
50 XILE 
30 XILE 
I' 4 IILE 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I 



GRAOE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE 6 | 

MATCHEO PAT CHE 0 ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

779 883 | 

64 XILE 63 XILE 63 XILE | 

45 XILE 42 XILE 42 XILE | 

24 IILE 26 XILE 26 XILE | 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

539 
48 XILE 
23 XILE 
13 XILE 



GRAOE 6 I 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

607 | 

48 XILE | 

23 XILE | 

13 IILE | 



ANGLO ANO OlHER STUOENTS | 

GRAOE 5 GRAOE 6 GRADE 6 I 

MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-fll | 

1777 1777 2070 | 

86 XILE 91 XILE 91 IILE | 

71 XILE 70 XILE 70 XILE | 

45 XILE 46 XILE t*? *JLE I 



BLACK STUOENTS 

GRADE 5 GRAOE 6 GRAOE 6 

MATCHEO MATCHEO AL L 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

538 539 608 

62 XILE 55 XILE 53 XILE 

39 IILE 34 XILE 34 XILE 

19 XILE 19 XILE 19 XILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS I 

I | 

I GRAOE 5 GRAOE 6 GRAOF 6 | 

I MATCHEO MAKHEO AL' | 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 | 

I 1777 1777 2C69 | 

I 92 XILE 91 XILE 90 XILE | 

I 71 XILE 74 XILE 70 XILE | 

I 49 XILE 50 XILE 50 XILE | 



• \ 



ACMI F VEMENf PROFILE: IOWA TESTS Of BASIC SKILLS 



APRIL, 1931 
MATH TOTAL 



OR AUf- • 



SCHOOL: A, I. S.I). 



I NATIONAL 

I NCJPM 



« TfcSTF.ll 
3RD 0 



MED IAN I 
1ST Q | 



75 tile 

SO TILE 
25 ?ILF 



All. FINNIC GROUPS 



Ml S^ANI f STUDENT S 



RLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRA[)P 6 I GRAOE 5 GRADE ft GRADE ft | GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE ft 



MATCHED MATCHED 



1979-90 

90 SILE. 
5 5 TILE 

20 mr 



1980-91 

8? TILE 
5Q tILE 
29 T f L E 



ALL 



I MATCHED MATCHED 



I 930-31 I 1 9/9-80 



3^58 
82 TILE 



! 



r79 

59 * I L E 



59 TILE I 39 TILE 
29 TILE I 18 TILE 



19 90-9 1 

779 
6? TILE 
18 TILE 
18 TILE 



ALL 



| MA TC HE D MATCHED 



1900-81 | 



884 

63 TILF 
38 TILE 
I ft TILE 



19 79-90 

5 3° 
53 THE 
29 THE 
11 TILE 



19R0-8 1 

5^9 
54 TILE 
29 TILE 
10 TILE 



ALL 

1 990-8 1 

ft 10 
54 TILE 
29 TILE 
10 TILE 



AN 01 0 AND OTHER STUDENT ' 



GRADF 5 
MAT CHFD 
1^79-90 

1 7 77 
91 TILE 
7 1 TILT 
4 8 TILE 



GRADE ft 
MATCHED 
1980-8 I 

17 77 
9? *HE 
7 4 Mi E 
si r (i f 



G'*adf ,s 

AH 
to qn-8 l 

2 0 ft '« 
91 T 1 ! F 
7 ? »ur 

'« 8 <M I E 



MATH CONCEPTS 



j NATIONAL 
I NORM 



f TESTED I 

3RD Q ! 7 5 TILE 



MEDIAN 1 
1ST 0 | 



50 TILF 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



GRADE 5 GRADE 6'. GRADE 6 



HATCHED MATCHED. 



1 97^-80 
30 

79 ?ILE 
4 9 TILE 



25 TILE 1 26 TILE 



1980-8 I 

309' 
82 TILE 
ftl TILE 
29 TILE 



ALL 

'1990-91 

35ft I 
82 TILE 
5 7 TILE 
27 TILE 



HISPANIC SI UDENT S 



I 



RLACK STUDENTS 



| ANGLO AND OTHER 
I 



GRADE 5 GRADE' 6 GRAOE 6 | GRAOE 5 GRADE ft GRADE ft I GP AO E. 5 



;r a if 



MAT CHE D MA ICHf 0 



1 979-80 

7 79 
54 TILE 
3ft TILF 
19 TILE 



19 80-8 1 

7 79 
6 3 TILE 
33 TILE 
17 TILE 



ALL 
1980-91 

885 
63 TILE 
3 3 TILE 
16 TILE 



I MATCHED MATCHED 



1979-80 

539 
49 TILE 
31 THE 
11 TILE 



19 90-81 

53 9 
53 TILE 
29 TILE 
14 TILE 



ALL 
1 980-8 I 

610 
53 TILF 
29 TILE 
13 TILE 



{ MATCHED MATCHED 



I 



1^79-80 

1 r 7 7 
89 THE 
71 TILE 
4 4 TILE 



19 90-9 1 

1 777 
90 TILT 
7 2 7 M F 
5^ T ft F 



<;f*Aor h 

Al I 

20ft ft 

io mr 

I? - I I F 

4 o ▼ 1 1 f 



MATH PROBLEMS 



t NATIONAL 



TESTED 
3RD Q 

MEO IAN 
1ST Q 



NORM 



I 2 



TILE 
TILE 
TILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HtSJMNIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



| ANGIO A NO EITHER ST'IOFNIS 
I 



GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GR AOE 6 t GRADE 5 GRAOE 6 GRADF 6 | GRADE 5 GRADE 6 GRADE ft I GRADE 



MATCHED MATCHED 



19 79-80 

30y'i 
79 TILE 
^2 TILE 
29 THE 



1980-81 

30^ 5 
90 TILE 
52 ULE 
29 TILE 



ALL' I MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

19 90-81 j 1 9 79-90 1980-8,1 1 980-8 1 

356 1 I 7 79 770 894 

90 TILE 1 58 TILE 59 TILE so TILE 

52 TILE | 33 TILE 39 TILE 39 IILE 

2ft TILE ! 18 T 1 1 E 18 TIL E !8 TILE 



| MATCHED MATCHED 



1979-90 

5 39 
47 TILE 
29 TILE 
12 TILE 



1980-81 

539 
4 9 TILF 
21 TILj? 
12 TILE 



Alt. 
1980-91 

ftl 1 
48 TILE 
21 »HE 
12 TILE 



I 



1979-90 

1 7 7/ 
90 THE 
72 THE 
4 7 THE 



GRADE ft GRAOE ft 



| MATCHED MATCHED 



] 0 no-n i 
1 7 7 ; 
89 THE 
70 "HE 
'« M I E 



At I 



I 9 • 



* n - n ] 
^O/^ft 

"9 Mir 
ft 5 r, 1 1 f 

4 4 ' M r 



J V 



MATH COMPUTATION 



1 NATIONAL 
I NORM 



# TESTED 
3RD 0 
MED I AN 
1ST 0 



7 5 
50 

2 5 



TILE 
1 1 L E 
TILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDPNIS 



I 



} GRADE 5 GRAOF ft GRADF 6 } GRADE 5 GRAOF ft GRADE ft 



I MATCHED MA T'CHED 



19 79-80 

?o*n 

8ft TILE 
5ft TILE 
2 8 TILF 



1980-81 

30 < ■ 
9ft TILE 
58 *Il!C 
29 TILE 



ALL 
1 9 90-91' 

*5ft 1 
96 TILE 
5 8 THE 
29 TILE 



MATCHF 0 MA TCHF 0 



1 079-80 

7 7 9 
70 TILE 
41 THE 
20 TIL F 



1990-8 1 

7 79 
74 TIL E 
4 5 I L E 
21 TILF 



ALL 
1 990-81 

89 5 
7 4 TILE 
4 3 TILF 
19 TH E 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-90 

5 39 
7 0 TILE 
34 TKC 
14 THE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19H0-8 | 

6 9 TILE 
37 TILE 
Ift TH E 



GRADE ft 

ALL 
19*0-9 1 

6 11 
ft 8 THE 
3 7 TILE 
17 THE 



ANGLO AND OTHr n SfUOt NT S 



GRADE 5 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

17 7; 
93 TILE 
70 t!|f 
18 TILE 



GRADE 6 
MA I THE 0 
1 l ?R0-9 1 

17 7' 
9 9 % 1 1 E 
7 4 HIT 

4 ft 7 1 1 r 



r;» *0E ft 

ALL 
L9R0-91 

?«?6 5 

93 rtir 
7 * r i t 

M T f U 



% J3 



9 

ERIC 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



FEBRUARY, 1961 GRAOE: 7 SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



! N *NORM* L * U ETHN,C GROUPS 



REAOING TOTAL 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



* tested i 

3R0 o | 
HE 0 IAN | 

ISf 0 | 



75 ULE 
50 IILE 
25 fiLE 



f GRAOE 6 
f HATCHEO 
I 19 79-80 
3|?l 
79 IILE 
52 IILE 
20 ULE 



GRAOE 7 
MA TC HE 0 
1980-91 

3121 
79 ULE 
54 IILE 
27 ULE 



GRAOE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3714 
79 IILE 
52 ULE 
24 IILE 



7 I 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHEO 
19 79-80 

806 
51 IILE 
25 IILE 
9 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
HATCHEO 
1980-81 

• 06 
52 IILE 
30 IILE 
15 IILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

938 
50 IILE 
30 IILE 
14 IILE 



I 

I 

I GRAOE 6 

I HATCHEO 

I 19 79-80 
I 527 

I 42 IILE 

I 20 ULE 

t 7 ULE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 7 
HA TCHEO 
19 80-81 

527 
48 II LE^ 
27 ULE 
12 IRE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

613 
45 IILE 
27 IILE 
II IILE 



! N *NnpT L j * LL ETHN,C GR0UPS 



VOCABULARY 



I 
I 

* TESTED | 



I GRADc 6 GRADE 7 
I HATCHED . HATCHED 



I HISPANIC STUDENTS 



19 79-80 
3121 



3RD 0 | 75 ULE | 77 ULE 
HEOIAN I 50 ULE | 50 ULE 
■ST 0 I 25 ULE I 23 ULE 



1980-81 

3121 
81 IILE 
55 IILE 
2* IILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

3716. 
01 .IILE 
55 IILE 
27 ULE 



I 

I GRAOE 6 

I HATCHEO 

t 1979-80 
I 806 

I 49 IILE 



27 ULE 
II IILE 



GRAOE 7 
HATCHEO 
1980-61 

606 
55 IILE 
33 IILE 
17 ULE 



GRAOE 7 

AJ.L 
1980-81 

939 
55 IILE 
30 ULE 
17 ULE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 6 

I HATCHEO 

t 19 79-60 

I 527 

I 45 IILE 

I 23 IILE 

f 9 ULE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS 

I GRAOE 6 GRAOE 7 GRAOE 7 

I HATCHEO HATCHEO ALL 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

1788 |788 2163 

87 ULE B7IILE 87 IRE 

70, ULE 72 ULE 71 ULE 

I 46 UL'E 50 IIL E 50 IILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS | 



GRAOE 7 
HATCHEO 
1980-81 

527 
49 IILE 
30 ULE 
17 ULE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

, 613 
49 ULE 
27 ULE 
14 IILE 



■ N *N0™ H ! * LL ETHN,C GR0UPS 



\ 
I 
I 

• TESTED | 



I 

t GRADE 6 

I HATCHEO 

I 1979-80 

I 3121 



REAOING COMPREHENSION 

, HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I 

I GRAOE 6 

t HATCHEO 

t 19 79-80 

I I 788 

I 87 ULE 

t 68 IILE 

I 49 ULE 



GRAOE 7 
HA TCHEO 
1 9 80-8 I 

1788 
88 ULE 
75 IILE 
53 IILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

2164 
88 ULE 
72 IILE 
49 IILE 



3R0 0 I 75 ULE | 76 ULE 
MEDIAN | 50 ULE | 50 ULE 
1ST 0 | 25 ULE | 23 ULB 



GRAOE 7 
HATCHEO 
1980-81 

3121 
78 IILE 
55 IILE 
30 ULE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

371 7 
76 IILE 
52 IILE 
27 ULE 



f 
I 

I GRADE 6 

I HATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 806 

I 54 IILE 

I 30 IILE 

I 14 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
HATCHEO 
1960-81 

606 
55 ULE 
34 IILE 
18 ULE 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
1980-^1 

936 
55 IILE 
34 ULE 
16 ULE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I GRAOE 6 

I HATCHEO 

I 1*79-80 
I 527 

I 43 ULE 

I 23 ULE 

I 9 ULE 



GRAOE 7 
HA TCHEO 
19 80-81 

527 
50 ULE 
30 IILE 
13 ULE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
19 60-81 

614 
50 IILE 
-'30 ULE 
13 IILE 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS | 

I GRAOE 6 GRAOE 7 GRAOE 7 j 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-80 1980-8 1 1980-81 | 

« 1 788 1/188 2165 | 

I 87 ULE 88 ULE 86 ULE | 

I 67 ULE 69 ULE 67 IILE f 

I 42 ULE 47 IILE 47 ULE | 



1< 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS FEBRUARY, 196 1 GRADE: 7 SCHOOL : A.I.S.O. 



LANGUAGE TOTAL 



I 
I 

i 
i 

I T ESI 60 I 
3RD 0 I 
MEDIAN | 
1ST Q I 



I NAT 1 ONAL | ALL ETHNIC CjROUPS 



I 

t GRADE 6 
I MATCHED 
! 



75 XILE 
50 XILE 
25 XILE 



19 79-80 

312 1 
78 TILE 
5 2 XILE 
2d XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1980-8 1 

3121 
SI XILE 
59 XILE 
34 XILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

3685 
81 XILE ! 
57 XILE | 
33 XILE I 



1 
I 

/ I 
I 
I 
I 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MAT CH ED 
19 79-80 

806 
56 XILE 
34 XILE 
17 XILE 



GRADE 7 
M AT C HE D 
1980-8 I 

806 
62 XILE 
39 XILE 
21 XILE 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 ■ 

927 
62 XILE 
39 XILE 
20 XILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRADE 6 
MAT CHEO 
1979-80 

52 7 
51 XILE 
31 XILE 
13 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 

19 80-81 

527 
56 XILE 
37 XILE 

20 XILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

609 
56 XILE 
35 tlLE 
18 X»l L E 



ANGLO, AND OTHER STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1 788 
87 XILE 
68 XILE 
44 XILE 



GRAD.E 7 
MA TCHEO 
19 80-81 

1788 
89 XILE 
73 XILE 
51 XILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
I 9 80-S+- 

2149 
88 XILE 
71 XILE 
50 XILE 



7 f 



SP El L I NG 



I NAT I ONAL | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 
I 

TESTED I 
3RD 0 I 

MEDIAN t 
1ST 0 I 



NORM 



75 XILE 
50 XILE 
25 SI L E 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I 

I GRADE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 7 | GRADE 6 GRADE 7 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL | MATCHED MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 1 979-80 1980-81 

I 3121 3121 3713 j 806 v 806 

I 76 XILE 7a XILE 76 XILE I 62 XILE 65 XILE 

I 53 XILE 56 XI 1 E 56 XILE | 38 XILE 43 XILE 

I 28 XII 6 3fc X'-LE 31 XILE i 17 XILE 22 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANoLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS I 



GAffDE 7 | GRADE 6 GRAOE 7 

ALL | MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 j 1979-80 1980-81 

935 t 527 527 

65 XILE 1 62 XILE 65 XILE 

43 XI LE I 38 XI LE 4^ XI LIE* 

22 XILE | 17 XUE 22 XILE 



I 



GRADE 7 | GRADE 6 

ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 

614 | 178 8 

:*2"XT1 E I 8 3 XILE 

40 XILE I 62 XILE 

19 XII E I 38 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHE D 
19 80-8 I 

1788 
83 XILE 
65 XIL E 
43 XILE 



GRADE 7 

AIL 
19 80-81 

2164 
83 t I LE 
65 XILE 
40 XILE 



C AP IT AL I ^AT ION 



.NATIONAL I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



i NORM | 

I I GRADE 6 GRAD€ 7 

t I MATCHED MATCHED 

I j 1979-80 1980-81 3 

* TESTED. 1 \ 3121 3121 

3RD Q I 75 XILE I 73 XILE 81 XILE 

MEDIAN I 50 XILE 1 47 XILE 57 XILE 

1ST 0 | 25 XILE | 19 XILE 29 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 7 | GRADE 6" GRADE 7 

ALL | MATCHED MATCHED 

1980-81 | 1979-80 1980-81 

3 715 | 806 806 

81 XILE I 52 XILE 62 XILE 

52 XILE | 29 XILE 35 XILE 

24 XILE | 13 XILE 16 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 



BLACK STUDENTS 



J GRADE 6 
I MATCHED 



1980-81 | 1979-80 



936 j 



52 7 



62 XI LE I 48 XILE 
35 XILE | 23 tlLE 
16 XILE I 10 XILE 



GRADE I 
MATCHED 
19 80-8 1 

527 
57 XILE 
35 XILE 
16 XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS 
I 



GRADE 7 
ALL 



I GRADE 6 
i MATCHED 



1980-81 | 1979-80 

614 I 1788 

57 XII E | 83 XILE 

35 XILE i 59 XILE 

16 XILE 1 34 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1980-8 I 

1788 
87 XILE 
71 XILE 
41 XILE 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
I 980-81 

2165 
84 XILE 
65 XILE 
4 1 XILE 



PUNCTUATION 



| NAT I ONAL 
I NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 





I 
I 


■ 


GRADE 6 


GRADE 7 


GRADE 7 


GRADE 6 






1 MATCHED 


MATCHED 


c ALL 


MAT CHEO 




1 




1979-80 


1980-8 I 


I 980-81 


I 9 79-80 


TESTED 


1 




312 1 


3121 


3*714 


806 


3RD 0 


1 75 


XILE 


83 XILE 


85 XILE 


85 XILE 


63 XILE 


MED I AN 


1 50 


XILE 


59 XILE 


64 XILE 


64 XILE 


43 XILE 


1ST 0 


1 25 


XILE j 


33 XILE 


38 XILE 


38 XI LE 


2 5 XILE 














USAGE 



I 
I 

7 1 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 7 GRADE 7 1 GRADE 6 GRADE 7 

MATCHED ALL { MATCHED MATCHED 

19 80-8 1 19 80-81 | 19 79-80 19 80-8 1 

806 940 I 527 527 

69 XILE 64 XILE I 59 XILE 60 XILE 

47 XILE 47 XILE P38 XILE 43 XILE 

30 XILE 25 XILE I 19 XILE 25 XILE 



I ANGLD AND OTHER STUDENTS I 
I s I 



GR ADE 
ALL 
1980-8 I 
613 



r I 



GRADE 6 

I MATCHED 

| 1979-80^ 
I 1788 

60 XILE | 90 .XILE 

38 XILE j 72 XILE 

25 XII E ! 48 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
19 80-8 I 

1788 
91 XILE 
7 7 Xl L E 
56 XILE 



7 I 



GRADE 

ALL J 

1980-81 I 

, 2161 | 

38 XILE I 

77 XILE 1 

56 XILE I 



{NATIONAL | 



I NORM 
I 



AtA ETHNIC GROUPS 



1 

TESTED I 
3RD Q | 

MEDIAN I 
1ST 0 | 



I 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1 979-80 

3121 
79 XILE 



75 XJ L E I 
50 XU-E | 56 XILE 
25 TILE | 27 XILE 



HISPANIC* STUDENTS 



GRADE 7 GRADE 7 | ^GRADE 6 GRADE 7 

MAiCHED ALL • | MATCHED MATCHED 

19 80-8 I I 9 80-81 | I 9 79-80 19 80-il 

3121 3 717 1 606 806 

83 XILE 83 XILE I 56 XILE XILE 

59 THE 59 XILE | 34 XILE 38 XILE 

34 XILE 29 XILE | 17 XILE 22 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

940 
59 XILE I 
38 XILE 1 



I 
I 

7 I 
I 
I 
I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

52 7 
51 XUE 
27 XILE 



19 XILE I 11 XILE 



' I ANGLO AND OTHER STUOcNTS | 

I I 

GRADE 7 GRADE 7 I GRADE 6 GRADE ? GRAOE 7 J 

MA TC HE D ALL I MATCHED MATCHE O- ALL | 

19 80-81 19 80-81 I 19 79-80 19 80-8 I i960- 8 1 I 

527 614 | 1 788 1788 2163 | 

54 ;iLE 54 XILE I 89 X I LE B6 XILE 86 XILE I 

34 XILE 34 XUE l 70 XILE 73 XILE 73 XILE | 

16<XILE' !6*tILE I 47 XlLE 54 XILE ' 50 XILE I 




[NATIONAL | ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 

! 
I 

« TESTED | 



I NORM | 



I GRAOE 6 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
312 V 



WORK-STUOV TOTAL 

HISPANIC STUDENTS | 



3RD 0 I 75 f|LE | 78 fILE 
MEDIAN | 50 fILE | 52 IILE 
1ST Q | 25 fILE I 13 f | L E 



CRAOE 7 
HATCHED 
19 80-81 

3121 
78 XI L E 
53 f|LE 
27 fILE 



GRADE 7 
ALL 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I GRADE 6- 
I HATCHED 



1980-81 | 1979-80 



3711 , | 



806 



77 IILE | 5T fILE 
52 IILE | 30 fILE 
26 fILE | 13 fILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

806 
58 fILE 
35 fILE 
16 IILE 



GRADE 7 
ALL 



I GRAOE 6 
I MATCHEO 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS 



1980-81 | 1979-80 

93 7 | 52 7 

56 IILE | 47 IILE 

33 IILE | 29 IILE 

16 «ILE | 12 IILE 



GR~AOE 7 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

M> IILE 
30 IILE 
I* IILE 



CRAOE 7 
ALL 



J GRAOE 6 
I MATCHEO 



I NAT | DMAL 
I NORM 
I 
I 
I 



VISUAL MATERIALS 



1980-81 | 1979-80 

614 | , 1768 
50 IILE | 88 IILE 
29 IILE | 68 IILE 
14 IILE | 41 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
MA TCHEO 
19 80-81 

1788 
8* IILE 
71 IILE 
46 IILE 



GRAOE 7 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

2160 | 

85 UtE | 

69.^11 LE | 

41 IILE V I 



I 



TESTEO | 

3R0 Q | 75 *|LE 

MEOIAN | 50 fILE 

1ST 0 | 25 TILE 



j ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 

j CRAOE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 7 

I MATCHEO MATCHED ALL 

I 1979-80 1960-81 1980-81 

; 3121 3121 3715 

I 74 IUE 80 IILE 60 IILE 

48 IILE 57 IILE 57 IILE 

I 22 IILE 29 IRE 29 IILE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 6 
I MATCHEO 
I 19 79-80 
I 806 
53 IILE 
30 IILE 



HISPANIC STUDENT^ 



I 

I 14 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

806 
60 IRE 
42 IILE 
18 IILE 



BLACK STUOENTS 



GRAOE 
ALL 
1980-81 

937 
60 IILE | 
35 ,IILE° | 
Id IILE J 



7 I 
I 
I 
I 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

527 
46 IILE 
23 IILE 
10 IILE 



CRAOE 7 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

527 
52 IILE 
35 IILE 
14 IILE 



I 
I 
I 
I 

• TESTEO | 
3RD Q | 
, MEOIAN | 



« N *nor5J U i ALL ETMM,C CR0UPS 



75 IKE 
50 IILE 



1ST 0 | 25 IILE 



I CRAOE 6 

! MATCHED 

I 1979-60 
I 121 

I 7* IILE 

! 51 IILE 

I 26 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
MA TC tfED 
19 80-81 

3121 
78 IRE 
55 IILE 
29 IILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

3713 
78 IILE | 
55 IILE f 
26 IILE | 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 

, HISPANIC STUDENT$ 



CRAOE 7 

ALL 
19 80-81 

614 
52 IILE 
29 IHE | 
14 IILE | 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUOENTS \ 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 
-1788 
85 IILE 
62 IILE 
37 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHEO 
19 60-81 

1766 
89 IILE 
71 HIE 
47 IILE 



I 

GRAOE 7 | 
. ALL H 
1960-81 | 
2164 f 
86 IILE I 
71 *ILE | 
42 IILE | 



CRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

806 
55 IILE 
34 IILE 
IT IILE 



CRAOE J 
MATCHEO 

19 60-81 

806 
59 IILE 
37 IILE 

20 IILE 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
1980-61 

939 
59 IILE | 
37 IILE | 
16 IILE | 



BLACK STUOENTS" 



CRAOE 6 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

3*7 
51 IILE 
33 IILE 
15 IILE 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHEO 
1960-61 

527 
«5 IILE 
32 IILE 
16 IILE 



GRAOE 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

614 
52 IILE 
32 IILE 
16 IILE 



J ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS 

I GRAOE 6 CRAOE 7 GRAOE 7 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

I 1979-80 1960-61 1960-61 
I 1788 1766 .2160 

I 69 IILE 65 IRE 82 IILE | 

j 66 «ILE 69 IRE 6? IIL-E 1 

I 42 IILE 43 IILE 43 IILE » 



oo 
o 



1 



0 

:RLC 



105 



ACM I FVEMLNT PROF I I , 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS FEBRUARV, 1981 GRADE: 7 



if Sir.) 

jK-) .J 

MEDIAN 

isr o 



tested 

3RD C 
H£ Ol AN 
1ST Q 



j NAT I ON A 
I NORM 



a 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



pes n:u 
3r;> a 

MElH AN 
1 S T o 



T F s r F 0 

MEDIAN 
1ST 0 



75 <I l H 

25 in £ 



25 



S:\NA! 



'id : 
if Lt 



I NAT I OMAi I 
I 



NOP M 



7*5 
5 3 
25 



ill E 
til £ 
% I L r 



I NAT IONAL 
! NORM 



75 XtTL 

'so me 

2C till 



GRA )E 6 
HATCHED. 
1979-30 

31?l 
80 XI IE 
54 XILE. 

24 nit 



GRADE 7 
HAHHtl) 
19 30-Sl 

3121 
b 0 SHE 
5 7 «f I t 
iO XiL F 



GRADE 7 

All 
I 980-81 

j69 7 
7 5 X II r 
5 5 * I I i= 
?» till 



AU ETHNIC :,*<''»; 



KATlHEO 
19 ?9~*0 

3t2i 
79 X I L C 

25 XILE 



GR AM£ 
MA 1 C H;' 

3121 
CJ ill 
61 ML 



All. 
I 9 8 u~ « 1 
3 701 

xu.e 

58 XILE 
3 0 XILE 



A I. L ETHNIC oPOUPS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19 79 -80 

'7a me 

48 XILE 
2<r*XlLE 



GRADE 7 
MA TC. HE 0 
1930-8 1 

3121 
73 » I L E 
5 4 XILE 
31 XILE 



GfrAOF 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

3701 

78 mr 

54 X IL F 
26 tILO 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS & 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1 9 79-fiO 

3L?1 
8 6 XI L€ 
55 Itli 
27 tUE ' 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
19 60-8 I 

8 3. X 11 E 
6 1 1 1 L F 
36 ' XILE 



SRAOE 

ALL 
1 980-81 

3702 
S3 XII E 
.61 XILE 
34 XILE 



r I 



MATH TOTAL 



visv 

GRADE 6 
HAT DIED 
I 9 19- HO 

&06 
61 X 11 F 
34 Hit 
12 XilE 



GRADE' 7 
H AT C HF 0 
1980-8 1 

806 
62 XILE 
38 SUE 
19 X U E 



MATH CONCEPTS 



/ i 



GR>Ot 
m/j CHE I) 
'979*80 

806 
57 tilt 
29 XILE 
13 XILE 



.vih 1 :'*{;: 

GRAOt 7 
HATC HE 0 
19 80-8 1 

806 
61 1 II E 

AO X;ILE 

22 XILE 



GRA Of 7 

ALL 
1980-81 

935 
59 XILE 
36 Xlli 
17 XILE 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
1980-61 

936 
61 XILE 
40 XI Lfc 
17 XILE 



MATH PROBLEMS 



ii T SPAM I. J JjTMVENTS 



-GRADE 6 
MATCHCO 
19 79-80 

806 
54 CUE 
31 X 1 i E 
1.6 XILE 



GR AO L- 7' 
MATCH* 0 
1980-3 1 

806 
62 XILE 
4 1 XILE 
21 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

937 
58 XI LE 
41 XI LE 
21 XILE 



MATH COKP.UI AT I ON 



II f »ii J AN YC ^TUbi NT Si 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

806 
68. Ik 
i40 XILE 
17 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MA TC HE D 
1980-8 1 t 

806 
70 XILE 
48,. XIL E 
28 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

939 
67 XILE 
48 XILE 
25 XILE 



f 1 



SCHOOL; A.l.S.O- 



BLACK STUDENTS 



7 I 



E I 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 

1 979-80 

52 7 
51 4ILE 

2 6 tilt 
9 XII fc 



GRADE 7 
MA TC HE D 
19 80-8 I 

52 7 
53 XILE 
32 XII F 
14 X it E 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

6 0 7 
5 1 XILE 

3o cu t 

12 XILE 



BLACK STUDENT! 



GRA OE 6 
HATCHED 
I 979-80 

527 
4 9 X I L r . 
25 XILE 
9 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MA TC HE D 
1 9 80-8 I 
527 
XILE 
XILE 
X 1 L E 



58 
30 
I 7 



GRADE 7 

ALL 
19 80-8 I 
60 7 
X I i. fc 
XJL E 
XILE 



53 
30 
17 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GR A OE 6 
MATCHOO 
1 979-80 

527 
44 XILE 
26 XILE 
9 XILE 



GR ADE 7 
MATCHED 
19 80-8 1 

527 
48 XILE 
26 XILE 
16 XH E 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

608 
48 XII E 
26 XILE 
10 XII E 



Bl AC K STUDENTS 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
I 979-80 

52 7 
61 XILE 
32 XILE 
16 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1980-8 I 
527 

6 ^ xii e 

43 XILE 
25 XILE 



GRAOf 7 

ALL 
19 80-81 

60 8 
64 XILE 



i ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



t 

1 \ 



7 1 



GRADE 6 
HATCHF& 
1 9 7,9-80 

1 788 
90 XILE 
7 2 XI IE 
45 XILE 



GRAOE 7 
HA TC HE D" 
19 80-8 I 
I 788. 

71 *H t 
4 7 XILE 



GRADE o 
HATCHES 
1979-80 

1788 
9 0 IILE 
70 XILE 
49 X II E 



GRAtTE 
MATCH' 
1 9 80-b 
I78fi 
89 XU 
76 XI L 
50 XII 



GRADE 
Al L 
1980-81 

2 158 
8 9 il Lt 
7 3 XILE 
5 0 XILE 



I 



GRADE I 

ALL 
* 98 0-81 

2155 
8 / X II t 
71 lilt 
4 5 41 LE 



ANGL'J AN.J OTHER STUDENTS I 

I 

7 j 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS j 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

I 788 
87 XILE 
6 5 XILE, 
44 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHEO 
1980-8 I 

1788 
88 XI L E 
70 XILE 
44 XILE 



GRADE 7 

AH 
t 980- 81 

2156 
8 3 XILE 
66 XILE 
44 XILE 



r 



i 

1 GRAOE 6 

I MATCHEO 

I 19 79-80 
I I 788 

i 93 XILE 



,43 XILE I 71 XUE 
21 X(i E ! 40 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1980-8 1 

1788 
89 XILE 
7 5 XILE 
48 XILE 



1 



t 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 



GftADt 7- | 

Al'l j 

1*80-81 I 

2155 I 

89 XILE | 

13 XILE I 

43 XUE I 



1 



ACHIEVEMENT PRDF ILE : , 0 *A TESTS OF BA SIC SKILLS FEBRUARY. 1,81 A D E s . 



SCHOOL: A.US.O, 



J NAT I DNAL | ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



' I 
I 

I TEST EO | 
3RD Q | 
MEDIAN t 
1ST 9 | 



NDRM j 

I GRADE 7 
I MATCHED 
I 1979-60 
I 3253 
/S IILE | 76 IILE 
50 IILE | 50 IILE 
" IILE | 21 iile 



READING TOTAL 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE • 
MATCHED 
19 60-61 

3253 
60 IILE 
52 IILE 
24 IILE 



SLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980*61 

3 795 
79 IILE 
52 IILE 
22 IILE 



8 I 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 
602 
IILE 
IILE 
ULE 



48 
24 
11 



GR AO if 8 
MAT CHE 0 
1980-81 

602 
49 IILE 
26 IILE 
13 IILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-8: 

916 
46 IILE 
26 IILE 
11 IILE 



I 
I 

I GRADE 7 GRAOE 8 GRAOE 8 

J MATCHED MA7CHED ALL 

I 1979-60 1980-61 1960-81 
J 544 623 

I 41 IILE 45 IILE 42 IILE 

I 21 IRE 22 IILE 22 IILE 

I 9 IILE 10 IILE 10 IILE 



VOC ABULARV 



• TESTED 
3RD Q 
MEDIAN 
1ST Q 



I NAT I DNAL | 

I NDRM | 

I | 

! * ; 

i i 

I 75 IILE | 

I 50 IRE | 

I 25 IILE | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 

GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRAOE 6 

MATCHEO MATCHED ALL 

19 79-80 1960-8 1 1 960- 6 1 

3253 3253 379ft 

78 IILE 84 IILE 60 IILE 

53 IILE 53 IILE 53 IILE 

22 IILE 24 IILE 24 IILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I NATIONAL 
I NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



TESTED 
3RD Q 

MEDIAN 
1ST Q 



I GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 6 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL 

I 1979-80 1960-61 1960-81 
I 3253 3253 3794 

I 76 IILE 61 IILE 60 IILE 

I 25 IILE I 24 IlLt 27 ULE 27 IILE 



I 
I 

I 75 ULE 
I 50 ULE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 7 GRADE 6 GRADE 8 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

I 1979-60 1960-61 1960-61 

I 602 802 917 

I 49 IILE 50 ULE 47 IILE 

I 25 ULE 27 ULE 27 ULE 

I U IILE 13 ULE 13 IILE 

READING COMPREHENSION 

I HISPANIC STUDENTS J 

I j 

I GRADE 7 GRAOE 8 GRAOE 6 1 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO AL L > 

I 1979-60 1980-61 1960-61 | 

I 802 602 916 | 

I 51 IILE 54 ULE 54 ULE | 

I 30 ULE 32 IILE 32 IILE I 

I 13 IILE 15 ULE 15 ULE | 



SLACK STUDENTS 



I GRADE 7 GRAOE 8 GRADE 6 

I MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1960-81 
J 544 544 623 

43 IILE 47 ULE 43 IILE 

22 ULE 24 ULE 24 IILE 

I II IILE 10 ULE 10 IILE 



J ANGLO AND DTHER STUDENTS | 

J GRAOE 7 GRADE 6 GRAOE 8 J 

I MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-PO 1960-8 1 1 960-81 | 

I 190/ 1907 2256 | 

I 65 ULE 89 ULE 68 IILE J 

I 71 ULE 72 IILE 71 ULE I 

I 48 IILE 49 ULE 47. ULE J 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS J 

GRAOE 7 GRAOE 6 GRAOE 6 J 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | 

1979-80 1960-81 1960-81 | 

1907 1907 2256 | 

86 ULE 90 ULE 90 II f £ | 

72 IILE 73 IILE 70 IILE J 

49 IILE 50 ULE 47 ULE | 



BLACK STUDENTS 

GRADE 7 GRADE 6 GRAOE 6 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL 

1979-80 1980-81 1960-81 

*+* 544 623 

47 ULE 46 IILE 45 ULE 

24 ULE 27 ULE 27 ULE 

U ULE 12 IILE 12 IILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

J I 

I GRADE 7 GRAOE 8 GRAOE 6 I 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-60 1960-81 1960-81 | 

I 1907 1907 2257 | 

I 63 IILE 66 ULE 86 ULE I 

I 67 ULE 71 IILE 69 ULE J 

I 47 IILE 49 ULE 45 ULE | 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IO«A TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS FEBRUARY, 1981 GRADE: • SCHOOL: A.l.S.D* 



LANGUAGE TOTAL 



I NAT I ONAL | 
I NORM I 
I 
1 



I 



• TESTED I 
3RD 0 I 
MEDIAN | 
1ST Q t 



75 tILE 
50 XILE 
25 XILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS. 



I 
I 

8 I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 6 ( GRADE 7 GRADE 6 GRADE 8 | GRADE 7 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL | MATCHED MATCHED ALL I MATCHED 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 j 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 1 1979-80 

3253 3253 3748 | 802 802 896 I 5** 

77 SI LE 82 tILE 81 XILE | 54 XILE 61 tILE 60 tILE | 50 XILE 

53 XILE 60 XILE 58 1 1 LE | 33 SI LE 34 tILE 34 XILE \ 26 XILE 

26 XILE 29 XILE 27 XI L E | 13 XILE 17 XILE 16 XILE | 11 XILE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 

55 XILE 
29 XILE 
13 XILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

617 
55 XILE 
29 XILE 
13 XILE 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

190 7 
85 XILE 
66 XILE 
45 XILE 



GR ADE 8 
°MATC MED 
19 80-81 

1907 
89 XILE 
72 XILE 
49 XILE 



GRA»jP 8 

ALL 
1 980-81 

2235 
89 XILE 
71 XILE 
46 XILE 



CO 

o 



SPELLING 



(NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 





I 




f 


GRADE 7 


GRADE 8 


GRADE 8 




1 




1 


MATCHED 


MA TCH^D 


ALL 




I 




1 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


TESTED 


1 




1 


3253 


3253 


3797 


3RD 0 


I 75 


XILE 


I 


76 XILE 


79 XILE 


79 XILE 


MEDIAN 


! 50 


XILE 


1 


54 XILE 


52 XILE 


49 XILE 


I ST 0 


1 25 


XILE 


1 


25 XILE 


25 XILE 


25 XILE 




I NAT IDNAL 


t 


ALL 


ETHNIC GROUPS 




1 NORM 


1 










1 




1 


GRADE 7 


GRADE • 8 


GRADE 8 




I 




1 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL 




1 




f 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 


TESTEO 


1 




1 


3253 


3253 


3799 


3RD 0 


1 75 


XILE 


1 


76 XILE 


79 XILE 


79 XILE 


ME 01 AN 


1 50 


XILE 


1 


47 XILE 


60 XILE 


53 XILE 


1 ST 0 


1 25 


XILE 


1 


24 XILE 


30 XILE 


25 XILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

802 
62 XILE 
36 XILE 
16 XILE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
1980-6 I 

802 
63 XILE 
36~ XILE 
15 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE 8 | 

ALL | 

1960-81 | 

917 | 

60 XILE | 

36 XI LE I 

15 XILE | 



CAPITALIZATION 



GRADE 7 
MAT CHED 
1979-80 

544 
59 XILE 
33 XILE 
14 XILE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
19 60-61 

544 
60 XILE 
33 XILE 
12 XILE 



I 
1 

GRADE 8 | 
ALL | 
19 60-81 | 
623 | 
60 XILE | 
31 XILE I 
12 XILE | 



ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 

I 

GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 0 | 

MATCHED MATCHED ALL I 

1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 1 

1907 1907 2257 I 

83 ILE 85 XILE 85 XILE I 

62 *!LP 67 XILE 63 XILE I 

40 XILE 41 XILE 38 XILE I 



I HISPANIC STUDENTS I 

I I 

| GRADE 7 GRADE 6 GRADE 8 

I MATCHEO MATCHED ALL 

| 19 79-80 1960-61 1980-81 
I 802 602 921 

I 52 XICE 65 XILE 65 XILE 

I 29 XILE 35 XILE 35 XI LE 

I 16 XILE 15 XILE 15 XILE 



8LACK STUDENTS 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

| 1979-60 
I 544 

I 47 XILE 

I 24 XILE 

t 11 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19 60-Bl 

544 
60 XILE 
30 XILE 
11 XILE 



I 

GRADE 8 | 
ALL | 
1960-81 | 
623 | 
60 XILE | 
30 XILE | 
11 XILE | 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



I 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 
1907 

61 XILE 

62 XILE 
41 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
19 80-81 

1907 
88 XILE 
69 XILE 
47 XILE 



GRADE 8 i 

ALL I 

1960-81 I 

2255 I 

66 XILE I 

69 XILE I 

41 XILE I 



PUNCTUATION 



(NATIONAL | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC CROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



1 




t 


GRADE 7 


GRADE 6 


GRADE 8 I 


GRADE 7 


I 




I 


MATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL | 


MATCHED 


1 




1 


1979-80 


1960-81 


1960-61 j 


19 79-80 


TESTED | 




1 


3253 


3253 


3779 I 


602 


3RD 0 I 


75 


tILE | 


81 XILE 


87 XILE 


63 XILE I 


60 XILE 


MEDIAN | 


50 


XILE 1 


56 XILE 


65 XILE 


61 XILE | 


38 XILE 


1ST 0 1 


25 


XILE I 


34 XILE 


35 XILE 


35 XILE 1 


21 XILE 














USAGE 



GRADE 6 GRADE 6 I GRADE 7 

MATCHED ALL | MATCHED 

1960-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 

802 914 | 544 

65 XILE 65 XILE | 56 XILE 

42 XILE 39 XILE I 34 XILE 

23 XILE 23 XI LE I 21 XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 

I I 

GRADE 8 GRADE 8 | GRADE. 7 GRADE 6 GRADE 6 I 

MATCHEO ALL | MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL j 

1960-61 1960-81 I 1979-60 1960-6 1 1980-61 I 

544 619 | 1907 1907 2246 ) 

61 XILE 61 XILE I 68 XILE 90 XILE 90 XILE I 

35 XILE 35 XILE | 73 XILE 79 XILE 74 XILE J 

16 tILE 16 XILE | 51 XILE 56 XILE 52 XILE I 



| NAT 1 0N A L | 
I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



TESTEO 
3RD Q 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

3253 
78 XILE 



I 75 XILE | 
MEDIAN | 50 XILE 1 54 XILE 
1ST 0 | 25 XILE I 25 XILE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3253 
64 XILE 
60 XILE 
32 XILE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 

3782 
84 XILE 
60 XILE 
26 XILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 
802 
XILE 
XILE 
XILE 



54 
29 
16 



GRADE 3 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

602 
60 XILE 
35 XILE 
21 XILE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1960-81 
918 
60 XILE I 
35 XILE I 
17 XILE | 



I 
I 

6 I 
I 
I 
I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



t ANGLO AND OTHER STOOENT S I 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

544 
50 XILE 
25 XILE 
11 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHEO 
19 60-81 

544 
54 XILE 
32 XILE 
13 XILE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 

616 
54 XILE 
28 XILE I 
10 XILE I 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-80 

1907 
66 XILE 
68 XILE 
50 XILE 



GRADE 6 
MA TCHED 
19 80-81 

1907 
69 XILE 
74 XILE 
54 XILE 



GRADE 

ALL 
1980-81 

2246 
69 XILE 
74 XILE 
49 XILE 



I 

8 I 
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ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: , 0 WA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



FEBRUARY v 1981 GRADE: • SCHOOL: A.I.S.O. 



I 
I 
I 

* TESTED | 



I NATIONAL | 
I NORN | 



WORK-STUDY TOTAL 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 

3RD Q 75 SI LE | 76 SILE 

MEDIAN | 5D SILE | 46 SILE 

1ST Q | 25 SILE | 22 SILE 



GRADE B 
MATCHED 
19 60-61 

3353 
80 SILE 
53 SILE 
25 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
19flO.il 

3760 
60 SILE 
49 SILE 
24 SILE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-60 
I 602 

I 46 SILE 

I 27 SILE 

I 13 SILE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

602 
54 SILE 
31 SILE 
15 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1960-61 
916 

53 SILE 
30 SILE 
U SILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS 



I GRADE 7 

I MAT CHE 0 

I 1979-60 

I 544 

I 41 SILE 

t 24 SILE 

I 9 SILE 



GRADE 8 
MATC HEO 
1960 -81 

544 
45 SILE 
25 SILE 
U SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1960-61 

616 
45 SILE 
25 SILE 
U SILE 



I 

I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-60 
I 1907 

I 64 SILE 

I 46 SILE 

I 43 SUE 



| NA NORM AL | * LL ETHN,C GR0Up S 



VISUAL MATERIALS 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-81 

1907 
69 SILE 
74 SILE 
46 SILE 



GRADE 6 | 

ALL | 

1960-61 | 

2246 | 

66 SILE | 

70 SILE | 

42 SUE | 



I 
I 
I 

# TESTED | 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-60 

I 3253 



0 I 75 SILE | 76 SUE 
MEOIAN | 50 XIL E | 52 SUE 
1ST Q I 25 SILE-I 23 SILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

3253 
63 SILE 
56 SILE 
28 SILE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 
1960-81 

3763 
62 SILE 
51 SILE 
24 SUE 



I 

I 

I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 19 7^-60 
I 602 

I 52 SILE 

I 29 S.LE 

I 14 SILE 



HISPAMIC STUDENTS 



GRADE 6 
MATCtCO 
1960-61 

602 
56 SUE 
34 SILE 
14 SUE 



I 

I 

GRADE • I 
ALL I 
1960-61 I 

920 I 
56 SILE fl 
34 SILE I 
14 SILE I 



6LACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

544 
47 SILE 
23 SUE 
ID SILE 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

544 
47 SUE 
26 SUE 
14 SUE 



GRAOE 
ALL 
1980-61 

617 
47 SILE 
26 SUE 
14 SILE 



• I 

I 
I 
I 
J 
I 
I 



j ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

I 



! NA Li?H AL ! AA ' L CT HNIC GROUPS 
I NORM J 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

1907 
64 SUE 
67 SUE 
42 SUE 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

1907 
90 SUE 
74 SILE 
47 SUE 



GRADE 6 

ALL 

1960-61 I 

2246 I 

6i SILE I 

71 SUE I 

43 SILE I 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-69 
« : i 3253 

3RD 0 J 75 SUE | 78 SUE 79 tn f 70 c 

MEDIAN j 50 SILE | 52 SUE 56 Vltt 11 f 

1ST 0 I 25 SUE I 26 SUE 29 SILE « SILE 



• TESTED I 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

3253 
79 SILE 



GRAOE 6 

ALL 
1960-81 

3 764 

79 SUE 



I 
I 

I GRAOE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 1979-60 
I 602 

I 55 SUE 

I 29 SILE 

I 14 SUE 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

602 
59 SILE 
31 SILE 
17 SUE 



I 
I 

GRADE 6 I 
ALL I 
1960-61 I 

920 I 
56 SUE I 
31 SILE I 
14 SILE I 



6LACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 7 
MATCHED 
1979-60 

544 
46 SILE 
29 SUE 
14 SUE 



GRAOE 6 
MATCHED 
1960-61 

544 
46 SILE 
29 SUE 
14 SUE 



GRAOE 6 

ALL 
1980-81 

617 
46 SUE 
29 SUE 
14 SILE 



j ANGLO ANO OTHER STUDENTS | 

I GRADE 7 GRAOE 6 GRAOE 8 | 

J MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL | 

I 1979-60 1980-61 1960-61 | 

I 1907 1907 224 7 | 

•2 SUE 66 SUE 65 SUE | 

I 69 SUE 71 SUE 47 SUE | 

I 43 SUE 45 SUE 42 SILE | 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILE: IO*A TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS FEBRUARY, 1981 Oft AO E : 8 SCHOOL : A.I/S.U. 



MATH TOTAL 



1 
I 

I 

TESTED | 
3RD Q ) 
MEDIAN | 
: 1ST Q J 



I NATIONAL | 
1 I NORM | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



75 XILE 
50 ULE 
25 XILE 



I GRAOE 7 GRAOE 8 GRADE 8 | Gft ADE 7 GRAOE 8 

I MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | MATCHEO MATCHED 

I 1979-80 19 80-61 i 980-81 I 19 79-80 1980-81 

I 3253 3253 3TB2 | 802 802 

I 80 XILE 82 ULE *C IILE | 56 IILE 58 XILE 

I 55 IILE 56 IILE 51 SI L E I 34 ||LE 32 IILE 

I 26 IILE 25 ULE 23 IILE | 15 ULE 16 XILE 



BLACK STUDENTS 



GRAOE 8 | GRAOE 7 GRAOE 8 

ALL I MATCHEO MATCHEO 

1960-81 I 1979-80 1980-81 

924 | 5** 544 

56 IILE 1 47 IRE 45 IILE 

32 ULE I 24 IILE 25 IILE 

14 IILE 1 11 ULE 9 XILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS I 

! ■ 

GRAOE 8 | GRAOE 7 GRAOE 8 GRADE 8 | 

ALL | MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | 

1980-81 | 1979-80 19 80-8 1 1980-81 i 

613 | 19JJ7 1907 2245 I 

45 ULE I a8 IILE 91 IILE 1 90 IILE | 

23 IILE J 71 ULE 73 IILE 71 IILE { 

9 ULE I 47 IILE 45 IILE 41 IILE I 



MATH CONCEPTS 



I NAT I ON A L 
) NORM 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



ill SPAN TO STUDENTS 



BLACK STUDENTS 



4 TESTED | 
3R0 Q I 



75 IILE | 



MEOIAN | 50 ULE 
1ST Q| 25 IILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

3253 
80 IILE 
58 XILE 
26 IILE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
1980-81 

3253 
84 IILE 
58 XILE 
28 IILE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 

3786 
81 ULE 
54 IILE 
28 IILE 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHEO 

! 1979-80 
I 8J2 

I 58 IILE 

I 30 IILE 

I 17 ULE 



GRADJ 8 
MATCHEO 
1980-ai 

002 
sa ULE 
36 XILE 
17 ULE 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-81 

92 5 
58 IILE 
36 ULE 
17 ULE 



8 I 



MATH PROBLEMS 



INATIONAL 
I NORM 



I 
I 

* TESTED I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHEO 

I 1979-80 
I 3253 

3R0 Q | 75 IILE | 78 ULE 

MEOIAN | 50 IILE | 54 IILE 

1ST Q | 25 IILE J 26 IILE 



GRADE 6 
MATCHED 
19*0-81 

3253 
80 IILE 
56 IILE 
25 IILE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 

3785 
80 IILE 
5 0 IILE 
25 IILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHED 
19 79-80 

802 
58 IILE 
35 IILE 
21 ULE 



GRADE 8 
MATCHED 
19 80-81 
802 . 
56 IILE 
35 IILE 
15 ULE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980*81 

924 
56 IILE 
35 IILE 
15 IILE 



GRADE 7 
MATCHEO 
1979-80 

544 
50 IILE 
26 IILE 
12 IILE 



GRAOE 8 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

544 
51 SUE 
28 IILE 
14 IILE 



GRAOE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 

615 
51 IILE 
28 ULE 
14 IILE 



J ANGLO' sANO 0 THER 1 S TUOENT S 

I v 

i GRAOE 7 15RA0E 3 

\ MATCHEO MATCHED 

I 1979-80 1980-^1 
I 1907 1907 

i 89 ULE 92 IILE 

! 76 IILE 72 IILE 

I 30 IILE^ ,51 XlLE 



i 
I 

.GRADE 8 I 
ALL | 
1980-81 | 
2246 | 
90 IILE i 
72 IILE I 
46 IILE ] 



BLACK STUOENTS 



MATH COMPUTATION 



INATIONAL | 



I NOP M | 

I I GRADE 7 

I I MATCHED 

I I 1979-80 

TESTED I I 3^53 

3RD Q | 75 IILE | 83 IILE 

MEDIAN | 50 XILE I 61 IILE 

1ST Q | 2 5 TIL E | 32 IILE 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS - 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



I GRADE 7 

I MATCHED 

I 19 79-80 
I 544 

I 44 IILE 

I 26 IILE 

I 10 IILE 



GRAOE 8 
MA TC HE 0 
19 80-61 

544 
45 IILE 
25 IILE 
11 IILE 



GRADE 8 
Ai L 

r;ao-8i 

615 
45 IILE 
25 IILE 
11 IILE 



GRADE 8 GRADE 8 | GR AOE 7 GRADE 8 

MATCHED ALL | MATCHED MATCHEO 

1980-81 1 990-81 | 1 9.79-80 1980-81 

3253 3787 | 802 802 

84 XILE 8* ULE | 67 II LE 68 IILE 

57 IILE 54 ULE ! 43 IILE 46 IILE 

31 IILE 31 IILE | 25 IILE 24 ULE 



GRADE 8 

ALL 
1980-81 
926 



I BLACK STUOENTS 

i «. 

I GRADE 7 



I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 544 

67 IILE I 64 IRE 

46 IILE | 36 IILE 

24 IILE | 20 ULE 



GRADE 8 GRADE 8 J GRAOE 7 

MATCHED ALL | MATCHEO 

1980-81 1980-81 I 1979-80 

54* 615 I 1907^ 

57 IK E 54 IILE 1 92 IILE 

35 IILE 35 IILE*! 75 IILE 

15 IILE 15 IILE | 48 IILE 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 

! \ 

I GRADE 7 GRAOE 8 GRADE 8 | 

I MATCHEO MATCHEO ALL i 

I 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 I 

I 1907 1907 2246 | 

I 88 IILE 91 ULE 87 IILE J 

! 70 IILE 71 ULE 66 IILE J 

I 44 IILE 45 IILE 40 II I E | 



I ANGLO ANO OTHER STUOENTS | 

I 



GRAOE 8 
MATCHEO 
1980-81 

1907 
91 IILE 
74 IILE 
48 ULE 



GRAOE 8 | 

ALL | 

1980-81 | 

2246 | 

91 IILE I 

ft IILE | 

44 IILE | 



80.32 



ACHIEVEMENT PROFILES 
SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
GRADES 9-12 
1980-81 



ERIC 



111-33 



A f H I r V r m« fjr pPOF UP : 



^rj'jr-niAi r r ^ t s p> 'ducampnal progress .viu.i^t 



i;r.\o c : • 09 iirni. : a. \ . s .n. 



R FADING 





I NAT IONAL 


UL 


ethnic cou^s 


HI SPANK ST «M C 


NTS 1 


MACK STOnrNI 


c, | 


'ANijl 0 


AN') '0 


ICO c, y 


inr^rs 




1 NPRM 










V 




















1 


G«AJF 0 3 


graop ai 


G" AOE 09 


CAOT OH 


GR VJ F 39 


GR ADF, .0*1 


G"MDf 3 8 


G c AO F 0^ 


G P A 0 F 0 C | 




O f V ',3 \ 


or o o 


j *? a • » f n 




1 


MA fCMFD 


MATCHE n 


ALL 


MUCHO 


MATCHED . 


ALL f 


MATCH- n 


HATCHED 


ALL I 


MA I c n r 


MAT 


r o 


AH 




1 


11 79- 90 




1 0 no-"3 1 


1 q 79- 93 


1 q q > • a i 




io n-so 


tiRO-Bl 




1 Q7^-P 


: > 1 1 p 


: -n 1 






4- 






?9?6 






187 J 






734 | 








7 ?0S 




! r% .? I l r 


nir. 




63 MLF 


MLF 


mr 


33 "SUP I 


^ l L e 


▼I L c 


iO MLF I 


*, ft 


F 


Ml F 


7/ Ml F 


trr i an 


1 50 TILF 


HI- 1 : 


• i 1 r o 


3 3 MLF 


$ 1 L E 


ml r 


18 ML C ! 






16 MLF I 


Ml 


c 


MLF 


52 MLF 


1ST o 


1 25 TIL- 


ML r 


MLF 


14 MLE 


I mr 


Ml E 


9 •• X 1 L c I 


MLF 


«I L F 


7 mlf 1 




p 


MLF 


2 6 MLF 



rlNAT IONAL 

: j nppm 



P S T F 0 I 

3PH 0* | ?5 

MFD IAN | SO. 

1ST 3 | 2^ 



* I LF 
MLF 

mr 



ALL C THNIC COUPS 



GRADE 09 
U A TCH C D 
19 79- S3 

* ILF 
% I L c 
TILT 



G * A 0 ~ U O 
MA TO'FD 

IQRO-a l 

* 1 L F 
MLF 
ML C 



GRADE. 

ALL 
1 9 90-91 

?9?8 
53 MLF. 
26 MLF 
-9 M L r 



0^ 



ENGLISH EXPRESSION 

HI SPANl C STUO c NT S 



GRADE 09 
'MATCHED 
1 q /q-AO 

X I L E 
MLF 
TILE 



GRnOF 09 
MA ICHTt) 
1993-8 ! 

ml c 

Z ILF 
MLE 



OP AOE 
ALL 
199C-9 1 

99 ? 
31^MLF 
1 5 *l LF 
5 MLr 



09 



BLACK STUDENTS 



CAD C OR 
MA TCHFO 
P 79-90 

MLF 
MLF 
MLE 



GRAOE 09 
MAT CH F 0 
1 9 30-91 

mle 

MLF 
"ILF 



GP AOF Q< 

a CI 

tOMO-R 1 

738 
2 6 MLF 
II MLF 
4 til. F 



ANGLO AMI rifurn <;^IJ()^^JT , 



0 R A i > c C * 

MAI nu-i 
19 r9-n 

MLF 
Til F 
T M r 



;#A0 r 

M 1 'H- 



?ILE 
MLF 



HI 

1 MO- i j 

? ? 3 7 

',n^lir 
; i 1 1 r 



I MAT DNAt 
I NORM 



ALL FTHNIC GROUPS 



MATH COMPUTATION 

HISPANIC M iJOFMTS 



RLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO A M 0 P T H r 0 STUOTNTS 





1 


OR AOF 0 3 


GRADE Oi 


G° AOF 09 | 


GRADE 08 


GPADF 0 9 


GPADF 091 


GRADE 0 3 


G° ADE 09 


GPADF 09| 


GPAnr (jq 


~ 0 A IP Q ) 


OR AOF 09 




! 


HATCHED 


MATCHED 


ALL | 


MATCHED 


MATC HED 


ALL 1 


MATCHE D 


MATCHED 


ALL 1 


MAT CHE 1 


MA I f. HPD 


AL L 




I 


197C-80 


1 933-91 


1990-91 | 


1 979-^0 


1990-9 1 


1190-81 ! 


19 79-8 0 


1990*8 I 


19»?-3l J 


1179-80 




1 990-^1 


res TFD 


I 






3936 I 






937 | 






7 31 | 






VI 0 


3RD -Q 


.1 7^ tILF 


% I L F 


MLE 


68 MLT | 


■ tILE 


?IL E 


47 MLF | 


'% I L E 


MLE 


3 5 MLF I 


¥11 P 


-ru p 


80 Ml-F 


MrO IAN 


1 SO ^ I L F 


MLF 


MLF 


39 MLE I 


* ILE 


TIL C 


25 MLE I 


MLE 


MLE 


18 MLF | 


Ml r 


MLE 


55 1 L P 


1ST Q 


1 25 HILF 


MLF 


MLE 


16 MLE 1 


tllE 


^ I L F 


10 TILE | 


MLE 


MLE 


8 TILE 1 


MLF 


MLF 


■2 9 MLF 












MATH BASIC CONCEPTS 
















INAT ION AL 


A tl 


ETHNIC GROCJ^s | 


HISPANIC STUDENTS \ 


BLACK STUDENT S | 


ANGLO AN 


) niUFR SfUOTNTS 




1 NCP* 


1 




I 






I 
















\ 


GPAnr 0 9 


. j R A J F 09 


G 0 A D E 0° j 


GRADE 09 


GPA^ C 09 


r . °A0E 09| 


GR AOF 09 


GRADE 09 


G a A 0 E 09| 


GPADF H 


;ja »f 0 9 


GPAi*' 0 9 




1 • } 


MA tch c o 


MA TCHED 


ALL \ 


MATCHED 


M A T" C HE D 


ALL I 


MAT CHE D 


MATCHED 


AH 1 


MATCnrn 


MA * r H r 0 


£ ALl. 




1 


1 9 7^-80 


ioeo-9i 


1990-91 I 


1979-80 


[ q on- q l 


19 80-9 1 | 


1979-90 


1 980-81 


1980-91 I 


10 7q-^q 


1 9 OlJ-R 1 


i r > , 'n-8 1. 


T c S T r 0 


I 






3900 I 






971 | 






732 I 






"'19 7 


3RD '3 


I 7 5 X 1 1 P 


?IL r 


MLF 


69 MLF I 


MLF 


"J5IL r 


37 MLT | 


X ILC 


MLF 


3 1 1 1 L H 1 


MM 


M I r 


7 9 MLF 


MI- n I AN 


|. 5 0 I ILF 


MLF 


T I L E 


37 MLF I 


MLF 


MLF 


2 2 MLF 1 


* I L E 


MLF 


17 MLF I 


M I F 


M 1 F 


r j 4 F I L F 


1ST 0 


1 25 XILE 


ML' 


T I LE 


!=> MLF I 


MLF 


"ILF 


9 TILE I 


TILE 


TILL 


6 MLF 1 


»H r 


M LP 


29 Til p 












SOCIAL STUDIES 


















INATIONAL 1 


A L L 


"T'lMK ,p 


°0PS 1 


HISPANIC jT'fn- 


"NTS ! 


RLACK SIUOFNTS | 


AN^.LP 


) M !T o s 


UO r NTS 




| NPOM 




« 














I 










I 


G ? A 0 F r"9 


c ^ q r. q ; 


GRAD V " Q^l 


CADE OR 


r,o \ )i qo 


~«R AOE C^j 


G R A 0 7 0 9 


;PAe» c o n - 


GfMOr 09| 


GR A O r ^8 


V?Aor oi 


G^/voE Oi 




1 


MAT C H FO 


MA TCHFO 


ALL I 


MATCHED 


M A K wc r> 


ALL | 


MATT H r 0 


MA TC HP D 


AIL I 


MA I f.H r " 


A K'irn 


ALL 




1 1 


1 9 79-9^ 


I 0 ^r-.8 J 


I 9 '1 0 - 9 1 I 


1 971-83 


: i 


1°RC-81 j 


1 9 79-90 


19 83-81 


i o m * -> ! | 


I9/9- f 3 


l«-H>-" 1 


!9<UJ-9 1 


TESTED 


1 ! 






^929 J 




< * i l r 


' c 9 3 | 






M7 | 






?20'9 


3RD 0 


1 75 l\\ r | 


i:iL- 


MLE 


5 8 TILE 1 


* I L 


34 *n.r | 


MLF 


'ILF 


2 7 MLE I 


* I t.r 


ML C 


74 MLF 


M?D I AN 


1 so TJLf- 


Ml r 


M L c 


30 ML F I 


MLF . 


ML' 


15 !lir | 


Ml C 


M I r 


13 MLF | 


Ml r 


Ml * 


4 5 M 1 r 


1ST 0 


! ?S l (I r | 


ML' 


ML r 


12 M L F 1 


NU 


ML ' 


8 Ml c ! 


M L c 


ril F 


5 MLF | 


tn r 


Ml r 


2 3 MM 



APRIL, 1981 GRADE: 13 



I NATIONAL | 
I NOPM | 



ALL ETHNIC g»oups 



READING 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



SCHHpls A. I. S.l). 



I 
I 

TPSTEO | 

0 | 75 TILF , , x , ILr 
MEDIAN | 50 tILE | 41 TILE 
1ST 0 | 25 TILE | 19 ?ILE 



I MATCHED 
I 19 7*5-80 
I 3097 
71 ?ILF 



MATCHED 
1 ° 90—^1 

3097 
70 TILE 
39 TILE 
16 TILE 



ALL 
1980-81 

3708 
68 tILF 
37 TILF 
13 TILE 



I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 
I 730 

I 4-3 TILE 

I 21 TILE 

I 10 TILS 



MATCHED 
1990-91 

730 
4.2 TILE 
21 TILF 
8 THE 



I 

10| 
ALL | 
1980-81 I 
890 | 
42 TILE | 
21 TILE | 
8 TILE I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



I ANGLO A'!D OTHER SlUDfNTS 



QfAOE 09 GRAOE 10 GRADE 10| GR A DP 
MATCHED MATCHEO ALL | MATCHEO 



1979-AO 

467 
3 3 ,TILE 
18 TILE 
9 TILE 



I NA T ION AL 
I NOR t* 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



ENGLISH EXPRESSION 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



1980-31 19R0-81 * | 1979-30 

«*7 569 | 1900 

30 TILF 30 TILE | 81 TILE 

13 TILE 13 TUF | 56 TILF 

7 *ILE 5 TILE I 33 TILF 



GRAQF in 
MATCHFO 
1999-9 1 

1900 
81 TILF 
56 TILE 
30 TMF 



t 

GRAOn 10| 
All | 

i98o-m j 

?2<S0 I 

79 y ILT | 

53 TILF | 

30 ^ I LE | 



I MATCHED 

I 3097 

I 65 TILE 

I 34 TILE 

1ST Q | 25 TILE | 12 TILF 



BLACK STUOENTS 



I ANGLO AND OTHER STUDENTS | 



TE5IF0 | 

3™ Q I 75 TILE 
MEDIAN | 50 TILE 



MATCHEO 
1980-81 

3097 
67 TILE 
39 TILE 
12 TILE 



ALL | MATCHEO 

1930-9! | 1979-30 

3705 | 730 

65 TILE | 39 TILE 

34 TILE | 17 TIL"= 

11 TILE | 7 TILE 



MATCHED 
1930*9 I 

7 30 
40 TILE 
18 TILE 
7 TILE 



. GRAOE 09 

ALL | MATCHED 

1980-81 | 197O-80 

880 | 467 

39 TILE | 29 TILE 

18 TILE | 12 TILE 

6 TILE | 6 TILE 



MATCHEO 
1 990-31 

467 
30 TILF 
12 TILF 
5 TILF 



J NA T ION AL | 



MATH COMPUTATION 



ALL 

1980-31 j 

566 | 

30 TILF | 

11 TILF I 

5 TILE | 



MAICHF.) 
1979-30 

1 900 
76 TILE 
4 9 *,I I F 
2 4 TILF 



MA rCHFO 
19R0-81 

1930 
76 * I L E 
5 2 TILF 
26 TILE 



ALL | 

19*0-81 I 

74 THE | 

5 0 *ILF j 

2 4 TILF t 



« TESTED | 



I NORM 
I 
I 
I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



I 



HISPANIC STUPFNTS 



I 



— ^ j HISPANIC STUPFNTS | fllATK QTimcwTc 

rpin/nn r»." 1 STUDENTS | ANGLO A NO n THf0 STtJ0 «=N!<; I 

res if "K"! »r s*r -a » gj&r ar-r -k ••! ~-~ — .J.. 



I MATCHEO 
I 19 79-90 
I 3097 



2*0 q i 75 TILE I 75 TILE 
MFD IAN I 50 TILE | 47 TIL«= 
1ST Q | 25 TILE 1 20 TILE 



MATCHED ALL • | MATCHED 

1930-81 1980-81 | 1979-80 

3C97 3693 | 730 

75 TILF 75 TILE | 53 TILE 

50 TILE 43 TILF I 31 TILE 

23 TILF 21 TILE | 14 TILE 



MATTED ALL | MATCHFD 

1990-91 1980-81 J 1979-30 

730 873 | 467 

55 TILF 53 TILF I 35 TILE 

32 TILF 32 TILE | 18 TILF 

15 TILF 14 TILE , 9 TIL* 



| NA T TONAL | 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS, 



; — * ' H "" mt i •"""««•« 

ss~ «°° ::?^ ! °! 5!ss,r sor "ts a&r ssl? » — « — » 



MATH BASIC CONCEPTS 
HISPANIC STUr»c NTS 



MATCHEO ALL | MATCHFO 

1990-81 1930-91 | 1979-80 

* 67 , 555 | \qqo 

39 T I LE 38 TILF I 82 TU F 

20 TILE 19 TILE | 60 Ul r 

11 TILE 10 TILE | 35 *ILE 



MATCHFO 
1930-^1 

1900 
86 TILF 
6 4 TILF 
36 MLF 



ALL | 

1930-91 \ 

<??6S | 

82 MLE J 

61 TILE \ 

3 3 *ILE I 



BLACK STUDENTS 



« TFST'O | 



I MATCHED MATCHFO 

I 19 79-90 I9 3n-f)i 
I 3097 "*097 

-I"" 2 V 1 7 ^ TILF 78'TILE 

i n ^° UlC ' 1 42 ' ILF 4 9 TILE 

loT Q | 25 TILF | 19 * I L E 23 TILE 



ALL | HATCHED 

1030-91 | 1979-90 

36^4- | 730 

73 TILF | 45 TILF 

44 TILF | 26 TILF 

21 TILF | 10 TI L F 



MATCHED 
1990-9 1 

730 
54 TILF 
2 8 T(LF 
12 riL r 



ALL | MATCHEO 

1990-91 | 1979-90 

873 | 467 

51 TIL' | 3i x\lf 



2 8 *!L C I 
12 TILF | 



19 T I L F 
8 TILE 



MATCHEO 
1980-81 

467 
39 TILE 
21 TILE 
9 RILE 



[NATIONAL | ALL ETHNIC "GROUPS 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



UL | MATCHED 

lqnn-q 1 I 1979-0.-) 

s 64 I 1901 

39 TILF \ 83 T I L r 

18 TILE | 62 Ml «= 

8 tILE | 34 TIL* 



M-MCHED 
1^8 »-ai 

I ^>0C 
86 MLE 
64 T U.E 
39 TILF 



I 
I 

G p A D F 1 0 | 
A LI | 
19«0-31 | 
?2S? | 
83 Ml? | 
62 TILF | 
33 * IL F \ 



I NOP M | 
I 



HISPANIC STUO'MTS 



I 



r SHJ!?L2 q I]™ 0 " 10 GP ADE 10 > GRAHF 00 GR AO 



8LACK STUOENTS 



I C STED 
3RD Q 

Mroi.\N 

1ST 0 



75 

50 



TILE | 



TILF I 



I* MATCHFO 
| 1979-90 
I ?09 7 
64 TILE 



I 25 T|L«= | 



36 
15 



? 1 1. E 
TILF 



MATCHEO 
1990-91 

309 7 
66 T 1 L r 
36 CUE 
I 7 ULF 



ALL 

1930-9 1 

3705 
66 TILF 
34 TILF 
15 TILF 



I MATCHEO 
I 1979-30 
I 720 
I 43 TILT 
I 23 TU r 
I 11 TILT 



10 

MATCH- 0 
1 9 3C *9 1 
7f0< 
4 1 T T L r 
22 

10 Ml p 



G° AOE 101 

ALL J 

loac-«l I 1^7o-3 0 

97H | >^y 

37 TILF! I 30 MLE 

22 TILF. I 15 ULE 

9 TI L F I 7 » I l F 



GMoc 09 GRAOE n G° ADF **1 \t G<> AOf 31 
MATCH'S MATCHFO ALL | MAIcVo 



I ANGLO IN T' OTHER STUOENTS J 

I 

G f Mor 10 G^ftPF 1 0| 



1980-9 1 

46 7 
31 TILF 
17, CIL* 
6 MLF 



1^90-31 I 1979- 

31 TILE I 75 Til 1 

15 KILE 151 ?M 

6 » || c j 27 t I • 1 



MAT THFO 
?^3C-91 

77 TILF 
53 M.LF 
27 -ILF 



Alt I 

1999-31 | 

2 ? *> 9 I 

7 5 MLE I 

50 £1 L r I 

2 6 MLF I 



00 



113 



# 



A r M I F Mr Nl PPOF II r 



JMAT IONAI 



I NORM 
I 
I 
I 



us no | 

M r D |AN I 



FS UIF 



U 5 T F I) 
?RD Q 
M r n | an 



7 5 

r >0 



ttlF 
til F 

m i c 



iNAriONAI | 



s> jufni i m tfsts or rour\ udnai "rogp 

reading 

All F T I IN I r . WVIP.S | 



v>« II » ! qri r, m 4 n f 



t 1 



Sf.HDPL : 



A.I 



GKADr IP 
V MCHFP 
10 F9-80 
?7 49 

7 2 Hll i 

4 5 mm 
i.8 r 1 1 f 



GRAor i i 
HAir.H.-n 

19 8D-8 1 

? 74 9 
UIF 
4 I M I f 

!/ rite 



OR Af)f 
ML 

t 9R0-R 1 

7 2 Mil 
4 I TILT 
J 7 1 1 L F 



I 

11 I 



Ml spanic SI 'm?7j f s 



A| I C 1MNIC CROUPS 



GRAOr jo 
MA It HTI 

1 9; 79-89 

f»7 tii r 
1 9 c ii r 

u mr- 



GR AD' 11 

ma iniru 

19R0-B1 

? 7 •'. o 
6 7 Tilt 
17 til t- 
1 1 1 1I F 



i;r An r 

ALL 
1 980-81 

1 3 3 1 
6 7 T 1 1 F 

w 1 1 l r 

l 2 X 1 1 F 



! 1 



grafif 10 

MATCHFD 
1979-80 

556 
'♦3 MLF 
? 1 TC I L F 

8 tiu 



gr aim 1 1 

MAICHM) 

19 80-1 1 

856 

a i r i if 

20 mlf 

10 TIL F 



r,n ADF 
A LI 
1980-81 

669 
4 1 M L F 
20 IMF 
10 II I F 



lit 



FNGLI SH FXPRF5S ION 

HI SPANIC SI UOFNI S 



GRAOF 10 
MATCH r .O 

19 79-tn 
5S6 

S 9 T I I F 

18 ill r 

7 tilt 



GRAOF 11 
ma H nr o 
19UG-H 1 

17 T I L f" 

u» * f.i f 
6 tn 



gradf 

ALL' 
1 9 8 0- Ml 

h ro 

17 IMF 
I 6 X 1 1 F 
6 II LF 



1 1 



BlV.K S-IUDENIS 



G'lAO c 10 
MA TCHFP 

n 77-30 

14 MLF 
18. r 1 1 p 
6 tILF 



I ANGl t) 'an ) nrMFp STUDENT ' 

I 



GRAOF II 

mat euro 

1 9R0-81 

<vi 9 

M «IL r 
1? MLF 
7 Ml f 



G* A II | 
ALL 

1 >8f>-81 

SOI 

2 9 « I L F 
12 'III 

6 TILT 



8LACK SUJilFN^S 



i;^ ad*: io 

m a i cur 0 

1 ) 79-10 

419 
1? TILE 
U TILT 
r ) M I r 



til 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 

I 
I 



GR AOI ; 11 
MAT CH!'n 

dro-h i 

7 H 1 1 1. F 
10 X I L I 
1 * I L F 



G8 M»p 
H I 

f -01 
:> 8 Til. F 
9 t|| r 
I Xlll 



11 1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



G»AOF l r 
MAlt;ur(i 

1 f 

HI r I M 
(i 1 T||' 

3 A M L I 



n-t Air . l ? 

MA I r mi H 
] oqo-n 1 

1 rru 

\) MM 
'» 9 Ml! 
i; MM 



;^aoi 

Ml, 
1 1 S D - H I 



1 1 



H J 

r » ; 
1 1 



rn ! 

Ml F 
Ml' 



ANGI. I 1 AN ) HI «|f P S l»Di-N 1 S 



m a i fjii d 

1 I J-'M 

1 7 f't 
7<i T|| f 

r ) 'Mir 

^ H Ml • 



Ai\ h UF i) 

HO Mil 
'> u MM 
.'8 Ml! 



An; 
Al I 
1 ) U)--U 

' I ^0 
/ h Ml F 
f i MM 
J H MM 



M I 



t 

ON 



I 



1 f S T F I) | 
M'O Q | 

1ST Q h 



121 



o 

ERIC 



t N A T 10NAI 



rrc, jro 

»"n o 

MF'» I AN 
1ST 0 



NO c M 



SO 
2 r » 



M I F 
Ml f 
ML r 



I N A T ICNAl 
I NOR»* 



7 l i Till 

so Mir 

?S Ml F 



I 
I 
I 

f TJSTfO | 

V.o'o i 

'iroiAN j 
15 F f> | 



I M A T IHNAl 
I NflRM 



7S M.IF: 
50 MLF 
2* *ll p 



A L 1 FTMNIC '"tRUUPS 



GRAOf 10 

?MAn:nr ) 

177'1-MO 
"> f't'J 

7 8 Ut r 
r > ? T ! I !. 
.» f> MM 



grahf -l i 
ma it urn 

l ^O-'H 

?7A ) 
TU 'Ml F 
'MM 
2U 511 F 



ORADF 11 

All 
1 TTO-'I 1 

31H 
7 J T II f 
Ut Til f 
2S tlLF 



ALL F f MMI r: 



,Pi)UP< 



r.RAOF. to 
M> ICHF'l 
1 0 ro-30 

80 tii r 

r » 1 M l F 
^6 M I t 



i;r Auf 1 1 

MA KH^n 
IPRO-l'l 

^7'. f l , 
HI MM 
r ) /» M L r 
Vft TII F 



GRAOf 11 
ALI 

1 T^O-^1 

1 1 L >\ 
7 9 M I F 
r ) 1 X Tl I 

2 6 Met F 



Ml. I P^iit. t.Rnips 



f'.WAO 1 ' 10 
MA If.Mf 0 

70 I # I 
U MM 
18 Ml F 



r,R Mir n 

MAIMirO 
1 ^ 4iwi I 

M L 1 
'I l r 

Ml F 



70 
4 1 
15 



f»R AD I 

ALL f . 
1 ^RO-'fl 

1 f.^ ^ 
67 TILF 
17 tIM 
15 TILF 



1 1 I 



MATH COMPUTAUON 

H I SPAN,! C ST I JO FN 1 S 



GR APT 1 0 
MAT CHFD 

1 0 79- PO 

r )2 MIL 

2 9 TILF 
15 MLF 



GPApf* 11 
MAI C HF 0 
10^0-8 1 

A 9 ML i: 
J 2 TUF 
19 Mt t : - 

c 



f.RAOF 
ALL 

io a 0-8 1 

A 7 MI. .F 
I I TII f 
18 Ml F 



111 



MATH BASIC CONCFPTS 

HI SPAN! C M IJDFNT S 



i;RA')r io 
MA T CHE I) 

A 9 TIM" 
II TILF 

iv utr 



GRAl) c 1 1 

ma r r hi d 

■ 1OT0 -8 1 

5A Ml i 
10 Ml F 

n mm 



AIL 
1 1 fl 0- 8 1 

51 TILF 
10 Ml F 
13 T 1 1 F 



lit 



SOCIAL STUD ITS 



HI SPAN I f ^TUD! NTS 



GR AD!. 10 
MJM r.H' I) 
1 17')-H ) 

mi r 

MLF. 
M t r 



G'»Ap' 
MAT( i 



/♦I 
22 
10 



ALL 
I.DH0-8 1 
'» r ^ 67 1 

ML' 19 *U F 
MM 1*7 * I L F 
MM 9 MLF 



I 1 



1 1 



BLACK SrUOFNTSc 



| A Mill 11 AN 1 III II' II S TUOMI I ' 



LiR AD 1* 10 


OR >DF 11 


OR ADf. 1 1 | 


MA TCHEO 


MA ICMF 1) 




ALL I 


19 7 9 -80 


1 9H0-8 1 


198T-1J | 


'.19 


/» 1 9 




500 . t 


Al MLF 


'•'a mm 


A 1 


T 1 1 F | 


r> MM 


7 J TILF 


? 1 


iri L F | 


\l TILF 


11 TILF 


1 1 


Ml F | 


flLACK SfUDFN! S 


1 


GR AD F 10 


OR AO F H 


j 

r.»A!>r in 


MATCHFO 


MAT CHFD 




Ml 1 


19 79-TO 


1 7R0-81 


1910-81 | 




419 




'.9* | 


A 1 TII.F 


4 A MM* 


19 


Ml F | 


21 MLF 


? 2 M 1 F 


2 2 


MLF | 


9 TILF 


10 MLF 


10 


MLF | 


'UACK STUOFNI 


r 


1 


r A A 0 h 1 o 


GRAjc I 1 


CP 


I 

ADF HI 


4A.TCH r :0 


■MAICHf I) 




M 1 1 


l r >79-IO 


I 9M1-S J 




4 19 


*19 




501 I 


12 mm 


26 MIF 


71* 


TIM J 


15 Mil 


12 TII F 


1 1 


MIF | 


7 l\\A 


MM 


4 


MLF | 



..PAD' 10 
MAT f H'-'l 
19 F9- 10 

\ r 7'. 

Hh Ml 

hF» MM 
19 MM - 



;<AD-I 11 
M > T ' H ( ' ') 
I I'lJ-"! 

M 7 A 
8 5 MM 
fi J Ml! 
19 Ml r 



i'MOl Ml 
AM 1 

1 >«19»H J 
'M '> ^ 

8 1 Mil 

(> I MM 

19 MM 



AN';in (I'll ll{ HI P MUD' Ml 



GPAIH- 1 . 
MATCMFD 

19 r>-'io 

1 F 74 
H 7 MM 
66 MM 
41 MM 



f ' A 0 r I J 
*\ Tf.Mf D- 



OR AD I 
Al I 



I 1 



19V)«*R! 19>ID-M 

1 T F4 ? 1 5 5 

H 9 TIM Hi, MM 

7 0 MM U (y Tit F 

4/4 MM 19 ML! 



AMfvM) \ND MlHf P 



';pA')f 

MA T ( H ! '1 
10 79-'»1 

I 77% 
7 7 M M : 
56 MM 
12 Ml.' 



1 > 



>;«: A "i| I 1 
•M ! :il! D 

1 T F't 
71 MM 
5 4 Ml I ' 
M MM 



ALL 

1 98H- 1 I 
■> 1 5 6 • 
7 6 MM 
5 2 • 11 > 
2 9 f|ir 



IT I 



122 



V 



A 0f > !L f 19*1 



~RAO r 



!? Sninnt: A.I.S.n. 



I NATIONAL I 

I NnPM | 

! 

I I 

TrsiEO | | 

Q | ts »H » : f 

MED IAN I 50 ?ILF | 

1ST 0 | 25 HLE | 



ALL FTHNIC GRDUPS 



READING 

I HISPANIC STUDENTS 



8LACK STUDENTS 



^ ''".ALL "j K?2L,]l' X™» « .7 fJPAOF ,3! 



I ANGLD Am fU'lPH S TUOPNT S 



muched 

1979-80 

77 ?ILE 
49 »IL E 
22 TILE 



MATCHED 
1 9 90-31 

23*2 
75 -51 LF 
45 TILE 
18 TILE 



ALL 
1980-51 

'310 
72 TILE 
41 TILE 
17 TILE 



I MATCHED 
I 1979-80 
I 436 
I 49 TILE 
I 25 TILE 
loll TILE 



MATCHED ALL | MA TC H- 0 

1983-81 '980-81 | 1979-30 

* 521 I 238 

45 TILE 45 TILF | 41 riLP 

21 JILE 21 TILE I 20 TILE 

9 *ILE 9 TILE I 10 TILE 



MATCHED 
1983-61 

2* 8 
36 TILE 
17 TILE 
6 TILF 



ALL. I 

I MO-TI I 

3?7 I 

34 TILE I 

15 TILE I 

6 TTLF I 



^PAOF. II 

MATCH-) 

1 

1 65! 
84 TILE 
61 TILE 
35 TILF 



V?A1t 1? r,PA )F 1 7 



I NAT I DNAL \ 
I NORM I 
I 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



ENGLISH EXPRESS ION 

HISPANIC STUDENTS 



HATCHED 
!^«0--8t 

I. SSI 
82 TILF 
55 TILF 
2 8 TILF 



A|. L 
198C-R1 

n72 

78 T I L «= 
53 TIL^ 
26 >M.F 



SLACK STUDFNTS 



I I MATCH?') 

I I 19 79-RO 

T FS TED I J ->y 72 

3*0 g I 75 TILE I 72 TILE 

ME9IAN I SO TILE I 44 Til F 

l^T 0 I 25 TILE I 16 TILE 



! ss-s' saw -a "i sal' assu'-s? «i -si* »« »i — . „ 



MA TCHEO 
1090-61 

68 TILE 
4 2 *ILF 
16 TILF 



ALL 
1980-81 

2825 
68 TILE 
40 TILE 
15 TILE 



I MATCHED 

I 1979-80 

I 4? 3 

I 46 TILF 

I 19 TIL* 

I 7 TILE 



MA, TC HE D 
19.60-8 1 

4?? 
46 TILF 
18 TILF 
5 TIL F 



ALL I MATCHED 

1^80-81 I 1979-93 

521 I 288 

44 TILE I. 33 *|LE 

18 TILE ! 15 TILE 

5 TILF I 5 TILE 



i 

Co 
•^1 



(NATIONAL I 
I 
I 



MATH COMPUTATION 



MATCH*;') ALL | MATCHED 

1960-81 1960-81 I pn-ni 

339 I 165] 

36 TILE 36 TILE | 78 f I L F 

15 TILF 13 TILE | 56 MLF 

4 *ILE 3 TILE I 28 T<L r 



I A NG L 0 AN J "ITHCP S f tDTNT S 

~.*A-)E 1? r,RAOF 1? 
M \ T r . MF 0 ALL 

1983-81 108^-ni 

!651 1065 

78 TILF 76 >ILE 

52 TILF ^0 TIL C 

27 MLF 25 ML C 



T FS TED 
3RD q 

MFD I AN 
1ST 0 



NOR M 



ALL ETHNIC GROUPS 



HISPANIC STUOFNTS 



75 TILE 
50 TILE 
25 TILE 



GRADE. II 
M A TC HFD 
1'* 79-80 

2372 
81 TILE 
54 UIF 
29 TILE 



GRADE 12 GRADE 12 | 

MATCHED ALL | 

1080-81 1980-81 I 

237? 281? I 

77 TILF 75 TILE | 

49 ?ILF 48 TILE | 

20 TILF 20 TILE I 



SLACK STUDENTS 



GRADE il 

MATCHED 

1979-80 

433 
5 6 TILE 
36 TILE 
20 TILE 



GRADE 12 
MATCHED 
1930-8 1 

4;? 
49 TILE 
26 TILE 
12 TILE 



I AN r »L M AND 0 T H C R STUDENTS | 



GRADE 
ALL 
1980-31 

51 7 
49 TILE 
26 TILE 
12 TILE 



12! 



G4A0E 11 

MATCHED 

1979-80 

288 
44 TILE 
23 TILE 
12 TILF 



GRADE 12 GRADE 1 ?| 



MATCHED 
1980-81 

288 
43 TILE 
18 TILE 
9 TM.F 



ALL 
19 30-81 

340 
39 TILE 
18 TILE 
•8 TILE 



GPAOE 11 

MATrnry 

I979-8C 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title : Tables for the Conversion of Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (1978 
Edition) Percentile Scores .to California Achievement Tests 
(1970 Edition) Percentile Scores 



Contact Person : Kevin Mat' ar, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 10 



-Summary : 

This booklet contains tables that allow conversion of ITBS percentile 
scores to approximate CAT percentile scores for students in grades 1-8. 
The relationship between CAT percent ile "scores and ITBS percentile scores 
was established by means ^of an equating study conducted by ORE in the 
spring of 1980. Became of the nature of the equating study, the con- 
verted scores in this booklet should be viewed as estimates for comparing 
current ITBS scores to past CAT scores. 
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Newsletter ABSTRACT 



Title: Nuts and Bolts of Testing 1980-81. .Bulletins for Building Test 
Coordinators and Principals. 



Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No, Pages : 29 



Summary : 

This is a periodic newsletter for building test coordinators. There are 
separate sets of issues for test coordinators in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, and senior high schools. The issues summarize 
topics discussed at meetings, answer questions from building test coordi- 
nators, announce future meetings, and provide current updates on issues 
related to testing, etc. 

The number of issues for eaci> level in 1980-81 was: 

K-12 - 1 

Element.ary - 7 
Junior High - .3 
Senior High - 4 
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Test Profiles " „* ABSTRACT 



Title: Austin Independent , School District Achievement Profiles, 1975-76 
""■ " through 1979-80, Elementary Schools, Vols. 1, TI, and III. 



Contact Person: Kevin Matter 



N o. Pages : 2216 
Summary : 

These volumes are a tabular and graphic record of the California Achievement 
Tests (CAT) results for 1975-76 to 1978-79 and the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) results for 1979-80 for each elementary and sixth-grade 
school in the Austin Independent School. District . District summaries at 
each grade level are presented, also. CAT results - in reading and math are 
reported, with reading, math, language, and work-study skills reported on 
the ITBS . The TTBS scores are reported in two ways, first as CAT-converted 
scores, and then as regular ITBS scores. A foreword at the beginning of 
each volume is divided into three major sections: 

1. . A discussion of the limitations of the achievement data, 

including an explanation of which groups of students were 
exempted from the testing, a description of the testing 
situations , and the methods used for scoring the tests. 

2. An explanation of how to read the tables, including a 
brief explanation ot the way that median and quartile 
percentile scores are derived, both for a national norm 
group and for a particular group of local students. 

3. An explanation of the various characteristics of each 
school, that are reported along~with the test data, in. 
order to define the context in which the test scores 
were made. included are the number of students enrolled 

^ in the school, the percent attendance, the pupil / teacher 

-ratio, the percentage of low- income students, the ethnic 
'distribution of the studen-t body, and the major special 
r programs operating in each school. 

The school summary test scores are presented in tabular, form, separately 
for each grade within each school, and separately for each test area 
(reading, math, language, work-study). Each table displays, the median, 
f irst-quartile,- and third-quartile scores for the school, grade, and test 
under consideration', for the past five school years (CAT, and ITBS-converted- 
to-CAT) . Similar tab 1 es, axe presented at the beginning of Volume I for 
the District, summaries, separately for each elementary grade level and 
for each test area. 
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The following pages are examples of a "School Characteristics Page," 
which serves as a cover page for the achievement tables for each school, 
and the actual tables displaying the summary achievement information for 
one test area. 
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Test Profiles , ABSTRACT 

Title: Austin Independent School District: Achievement Profiles, 1975-76 
~~ through 1979-80, Junior High Schools 

Contact Person: Kevin Matter 



No. Pages : 231 



Summary : 



ERJC 



This volume is a tabular and graphic record of the California Achievement 
Tests (CAT) results for 1975-76 to 1978-79 and the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) results for 1979-80 for each junior high school in the Austin 
.Independent School District. District "summaries for the seventh and 
eighth grades are presented, also. CAT • results in reading and math are 
reported, .with reading, math, language, and work-study skills reported 
on the ITBS. The . ITBS scores are reported in two ways, first as CAT- 
converted scores, and then as regular ITBS scores. A foreword at the 
beginning of each volume is divided into three major sections: 

1. A' discussion of the limitations of the achievement data, 
"including an explanation of which groups of students were 

exempted from the testing, a description of the testing 
situations, and the methods used for scoring the tests. 

2. An explanation, of how to read the tables, including a 
brief explanation of the way that median and quartile 
percentile scores are derived, both for -a national norm 
group and for a particular group of local students. 

3. An explanation of the various characteristics of each 
school, that are reported along with the test data, in 
order to define the context in which the test scores 
were made'. Included are the number of students enrolled 
in the school^, the percent attendance, the pupil/teacher 
ratio, the percentage of low-income students , the ethnic, 
distribution 'of the student body, and the major special 
programs operating in eacn school. 

The school summary test scores are presented in tabular form, separately 
for each grade within each school, and separately for each test area 
(reading, math, language, work-study). Each table displays the median, 
f irst-quartile, and third-quartile scores for the school, grade, and teat 
under consideration, for the past five school years (CAT and ITBS-conver ted- 
to- CAT) . Similar tables are presented for the District summaries, sepa- 
rately for the seventh and eighth grades and for each test area. 

The following pages are examples of a "School Characteristics Page," which 
serves as a cover page for the achievement tables -for each school, and 
the actual tables displaying the summary achievement information for one 
test area. 
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BRIEF DEFINITION 

MEMBERSHIP: The number of students on the* current roll of the' school 
(including regular and special education students but excLuding 
kindergarten students) averaged for the entire year. 

PERCENT ATTENDANCE: The percentage of students on the current roll who 
actually are present (including regular and special education students 
but excluding kindergarten students) averaged for the entire year. 

■\ 

PUPIL/TEACHER RATIO: The average number of regular students Der teacher 
in the school . 



X LOW-INCOME STUDENTS: The pe'rcent of students in the school's attendance 
area from low- income: families . 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION: The' percent of enrolled students on October 1st who 
are Mexican-American (MA), Black (B) , and Anglo (A). 

MAJOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS: Major programs bringing additional resources to a 
number of schools in the District and being implemented in this schooL. 
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Test ^Profiles ABSTRACT 



Title: Austin Independent School District Achievement Profiles By 

Ethnicity, 1979-80 Test Results for 1980-81 Projected Populations, 
Senior High Schools 



Contact Person: Kevin Matter 



N o. Pages : 27 7 



Summary : 



This volume is a tabular and graphic , record of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) (grade 9) and Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
(grades 10-12) results for 1979-80 by ethnicity. Where applicable, results 
for 1978-79 (California Achievement Tests (CAT) results, converted into 
ITBS percentiles^ or STEP results) are presented for purposes of compari- 
son. All achievempnt summaries are presented separately for each grade, 
for each of three ethnic. groups , based on the projected student population 
of each school for the 1980-81 school year. Achievement areas on the ITBS 
include reading, language, work-study skills, and math, while the STEP 
includes the areas of reading, mechanics of writing, English expression, 
math computation, math basic concepts, science, and social studies. 
District summaries in each skills area, for each high school grade level 
are included, also. A forewarc' at the beginning of the volume is divided 
into two major sections: 

1. A discussion of the limitations of the achievement data, 
including an explanation ot which groups of students were 
exempted from the testing, a description of the testing 
situations, and the methods used for scoring the tests. 

2. An explanation of how to read the tables, including a 
brief explanation of the'way that median and quartile 
percentile scores are derived, bottrfor a national norm 
group and for ar particular group of local students. ^ 

The school summary test scores are presented in tabular form, separately 
for each grade within each schopl, and separately for each skills test. 
Each table displays the median," first-quartile, and third-quartile scores 
for the school, grade, and test under^consideration, for the 1980-81 
projected population. Summary scores are reported for the total group 
and by ethnicity. Similar tables are presented for the District summaries, 
separated for the ninth, tenth*, eleventh, and twelfth grades, and for each 
skills test. 

On the following pages are examples of actual tables displaying summary 
ITBS and STEP information in a sample skills area. 
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Test Profiles ABSTRACT 



Title: Austin Independent School District Achievement Profiles By 

' Ethnicity, 1979-80 Test Results for 1980-81 Projected Populations, 
Junior High Schools. 



Contact Person :- Kevin Matter 
No. Pages : 138 



Summary : 

.This volume is a tabular and graphic record of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) results for 1979-80 by ethnicity for each junior high school 
in the Austin Independent School District. Where applicable, California 

' Achievement Tests (CAT) results for 1978-79, converted into ITBS percen- 
tiles, are presented for purposes of comparison. Achievement summaries 
are presented separately for each grade, for each of three ethnic -groups, 
based on the projected student population of each school for the 1980-81 
school year. District summaries for the seventh and eighth grades are 
presented, also. ITBS results in the areas of reading, language, work- 
study skills, and math are reported. A foreword at the beginning of the 
volume is divided into two major sections: w 

1. A discussion of the limitations of the achievement data, 
including an explanation of which groups of students wer-e 
exempted from the testing, a description of the testing 
situations, and the methods used for scoring the tests. 

. \ 

2. An explanation of how to read the tables, including\a 
brief explanation of the way that median and quartil\e 
percentile scores are derived, both for a national norm 
group and for a particular group of local students. 

The school summary test scores are presented in tabular form, separately 
for each grade within each school, and separately for each skills test. 
Each table displays the median, f irst-quartile, and third-quartile scores 
for the school, grade, and test under consideration , for the 1980-81 
projected population. Summary scores are reported for the total group 
and by ethnicity. Similar tables are presented for the District summaries 
separately for the seventh and eighth grades and for each skills test. 

On the following page is an example of an actual table displaying summary 
ITBS information in a sample skills area. 
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Test Profiles 



ABSTRACT 



Title : Austin Independent School District Achievement Profiles By 

~ ~~ Ethnicity, 1979-80 Test Results for 1980-81 Projected Populations," 
Elementary Schools, Vols. I and IT 

Contact Person: Kevin Matter 



No. Pages : 1218 



This volume is a tabular and graphic record of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) results for 1979-80 by ethnicity for each elementary school 
in the Austin Independent School District. Where applicable, California 
Achievement Tests (CAT) results for 1978-79, converted into. ITBS percen- 
tiles, are presented for purposes of comparison. Achievement summaries 
are presented separately for each grade, for each of three ethnic groups, 
based on the projected student population of each school for the 1980-81 
school year. District summaries at each grade level are presented, also. 
ITBS results in the areas of reading, language, work-study skills, and 
math are reported. A foreword at the beginning of each volume is divided 
into two major sections: 

1. A discussion of the limitations of the achievement data, 
including an explanation of which groups of students were 
exempted from the testing, a description of the testing 
situations, and the methods used for scoring the tests. 

2. 'An explanation of how to read the tables, including a 

brief explanation of the^way that median and quart ile 
percentile scores are derived, both for a national norm 
group and for a particular group of local students. 

The school summary test scores are presented in tabular form, separately 
for each grade within each school, and separately for each skills test. 
Each table displays the median, f irst-quartile , and third-quartile scores 
for the school, grade, and test under consideration , for the 1980-81 pro- 
jected population. Summary scores'are reported for the total group and 
by ethnicity. Similar tables are presented at the beginning of Volume. I 
for. the District summaries, separately for each elementary grade level 
and for each skills test. 

On the following page is an example of an actual table displaying summary 
ITBS information in a sample skills area. 
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Brochure 



ABSTRACT 



\ 

Title: Achievement Testing in Austin Schools 



Contact Person: Kevin Matter 



No. Pages : 4 
Summary : 

This brochure describes the achievement tests and the language fluency 
testes- used in the Austin Independent School District to measure the 
development of basic skills in math and reading and fluency in the English 
language. Included in the brochure are: 



the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts which is given to all 

kindergarten students , 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests which is given to all 

first graders, 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills which is given to all 

first- through eighth-grade students, 
the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress which is 

given to all ninth- through twelfth-grade students, 
the Primary Acnuisition of. Language test which is used 

to measure students' fluency in oral English in 

kindergarten through sixth grade, 
the Comprehensive English Language Test which is used 

to measure students' fluency in oral English in 

grades seven through twelve, 
the Language Assessment Battery which is used in grades 

seven through twelve to measure language dominance, and 
a brief description of the relationship between Austin 

Independent School District's achievement testing 

program and the high school minimum competency gradu- 

at ion requirement . 



Commen t : 



this is a 



revised edition of publication 79.10. 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 

Title: Packet for the Preparation of Students for the ITBS : Grades 3-8 
Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 13 
Summary : 

This packet is intended to help standardize the way that third-through 
eighth- grade students are prepared to take the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
It consists of the objectives for three presentations plus the directions 
for the practice tests. 

The documents, in the order they are to be presented, are: 

1. Introduction to Standardized Testing 

- 2. Testwiseness ' 

3. Practice Test Manual 

4. Being Prepared for Testing 

Documents 1, 2, and 4 have scripts which teachers may use as a guide for 
presenting the objectives. 

Comment : 



This is a rev ised . i i t: f on of publication 79.19. 

See publication 80./0 'or ;) similar document for grades 1 and 2. 
See publication 79.26 for i.vre complete information on the AISD 
Practice Tests. 
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Miscellaneous Document 



ABSTRACT 



Title: Guidelines for. Test Administrators (Before, During, and After 
the 1TBS) 

Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 2 



This handout is intended as a reminder for firs t- through eighth-grade 
teachers of: 



It also provides some optional activities teachers may use to encourage 
good test-taking skills and guidelines for appropriate activities after 
the testing. 6 

Comment : 

This is a revised edition of publication 79.20. 



Summary : 



Essential elements of standardized testing procedures, 
especially ITBS procedures.; and v 

District policies related to* standardised testing procedures. 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title: Guidelines for Test Administrators - Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress - Grades 9-12 



Contact Person ; Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 2 
Summary : 

This handout is intended as a reminder for teachers in the senior high 
schools of : 

. Essential elements of standardized testing procedures, 
especially for the STEP; and 
District policies . related to testing procedures. 

It also provides some optional activities teachers may use to encourage 
good test-taking skills and guidelines for appropriate activities after 
the testing. 

Comment: 



This is a revised edition of publication 79.29, 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title: Packet for the Preparation of Students for the ITBS: Grades 1 and 2 
Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 11 



Summary : 

This packet is intended to help standardize the way that first- and second- 
grade students are prepared to take the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. It 
consists of the objectives for three presentations plus the directions 
for the practice tests. 

\.The documents, in the order they are to be presented are: 

1. Introduction to Standardized Testing 

\ 2. Testwiseness 

\3. Practice' Test Manual 

\. Being Prepared for Testing 

' Documents 1, 2, and 4 have scripts which teachers may use as a guide for 
presenting the objectives „ 



Comments' 



This is a revised edition of publication 79.15. 
See publication 80.63 for a similar document for third through 
eighth graders. 

See publication 79.26 for more complete information on AISD 
Practice Tests. 
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Test Profiles ABSTRACT 



Title: Austin Independent School District Achievement Profiles, 1980-81: 
Vols. I and II, Elementary Schools (Iowa Tests of Basic Skills), 
Vol. Ill Junior Hi,gh Schools (Iowa Tests of Basic Skills) and 
• Senior High Schools (Sequential Tests of Educational Progress) 

> 

Contact Person : Kevin Matter, Glynn Ligon 



No. Pages : 1150 * 
Summary : 

These volumes are tabular records of the results on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) (grades 1-8) and the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress (STEP) (grades 9-12) for each school in the Austin Independent 
School District for 1980-81. Where applicable, results for 1979-80 (ITBS 
or STEP) are presented for purposes of comparison. District summaries at 
each grade level are presented, also. All achievement summaries are pre- 
sented separately for each grade, for the total group, and for each of 
three ethnic groups. Achievement areas measured by the ITBS included 
reading, language, work-study skills (grades 3-8 only), math, and word 
analysis (grades 1 and 2 only). The STEP measured student skills in the 
areas of reading, English expression, math computation, math basic con- 
cepts, and social studies. A foreword at the beginning of each volume 
is divided into three major sections: 

1. A discussion of the limitations of the achievement-data, 
including an explanation of which groups of students were 
exempted from the testing, a description- of the testing 
situations, and the methods used for scoring the tests, 

2. An explanation of how to read the tables, including a 
brief explanation of the way that median and quarfiile 
percentile scores are derived, both for a national norm 
gjroup and for a- particular group of local students. 

3. 1 An explanation of the various characteristics of each 

school, that are reported along with the test data, in 
order to define the context in which the test scores 
were made. Included are the number of students enrolled 
in the school, the percent attendance, the pupil/teacher 
ratio, the percentage of low- income students, the ethnic 
distribution of the student body, and the major special 
programs operating in each school. 
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The school summary test scores are- presented in tabular form', separately 
for each grade within each school, and separately for each skills area. 
Each table displays the median, f irst-quartile , and thir4-quartile scores 
for the school, grade, and test under consideration. These summary scores 
are reported for the total group and by ethnicity. Scores for matched 
groups (students who took the achievement tests' the past two years) pro- 
vide a means for comparing achievement over a two-year period. Similar 
tables are presented for the District summaries, separately for each J grade 
and for each skills ariea. The elementary District summaries appear at 
the beginning of Volume I, with the junior and senior high District sum- 
maries at the beginning of Volume III. 

The following pages are examples of a "School Characteristics Page," 
which serves as a cover page for the achievement tables for each school, 
and the actual tables displaying summary ITBS and STEP information. 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



1980-81 



SCHOOL XXXX 
(Grades 4-6) 
1981-82 1962-83 



1983- 84 



1984-85 



MEMBERSHIP 

PERCENT 
ATTENDANCE 

PUPIL/ ' ,„ 
TEACHER 
RATIO '<PTR) 

X LOW- 
INCOME : 
STL* DENTS 

ETHNIC 

DISTRIBUTION 

H 



MAJOR 

SPECIAL 

PROGRAMS' 



550 " 










94 










27.9 










18.42 










19 
15 
66 










SCE 











BRIEF DEFINITION ^ 

MEMBERSHIP: The number of students on the current roll of the school 
(including regular and special education students) averaged for the 
entire year. » 

PERCENT ATTENDANCE: The percentage of students on the current roll who 
actually., are present (including regular and special education students) 
averaged for the entire year. 

-. / 

PUPIL/ TEACHER' RATIO: The average number of students (regular and 
resource) per regular classroom teacher in the school. 

LOW-INCOME STUDENTS: The percent of students at the school who qualify 
for free and reduced lunch, based upon th# third six-weeks membership. 

$ 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION: - The percent of enrolled students on October 1st 
who are Hispanic (H) , Black (B), and Angloi Other (A). 

MAJOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS j Programs bringing additional resources to a* 
number of schools in the District, having a direct effect on achieve- 
ment, and operating in this school. 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title : Low SES and Minority Student Achievement 



Contact Persons : Glynn Ligon, Nancy Baenen, Kevin Matter 
Major Positive Findings : 

1. Due to the gains made by second through eighth graders, the gap between 
the achievement of minority students and the national average is slightly 
smaller this year. Each successive group of minority students appears to 
show a little higher achievement than the one before, although these 
students still achieve at levels below the national norm and fall farther 
behind with each passing grade. 

2. The gap between the achievement of AISD minority students and the 1970 
national norm does not generally increase at the high school level. 
Although the differences between the achievement of Hispanic and 
Black students and the national norm continue to be great, there is 
some evidence of a slight closing of the gap- for Hispanics on all 
tests from grades 9 to 12 and on three of the five tests for Black 
students. 

3. The percentage of minority students at or above the fiftieth percentile 
is generally increasing, and the percentage below the twenty-fifth per- 
centile is generally decreasing. The percent above the seventy-fifth 
percentile is increasing at grades one to eight, but not nine to twelve. 

4. At the elementary and junior high levels, minority students this year 
showed their highest performance in mathematics and language. At the 
high school level, minority students showed their highest scores in 
Math Computation and Math Basic Concepts. 

5. Minority students in AISD perform 
higher than the national urban 
norms for almost every test and 
grade level from 1-8. 

6. Graduation rates for Black and 
Anglo students are higher this 
year than almost all years since 
1972-73. 

Karen Kaiser 
Harris, Grade 4 
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Major Findings Requiri ng Action : 

1, The differences: between the achievement of minority students in AISD 
and the national norm continue to be great. This gap increases with 
each passing grade level from one -to eight. The disparity is even 

greater if AISD Anglo and minority students are compared, 

\ / 

2, Based upon a comparison of the performance of students. who took the 
STEP both during 1980 and 1981, this year T s tenth .graders improved 
overall. However, those now in grades eleven and twelve showed 
more losses than gains on the STEP subtests, 

3, Minority students show the lowest achievement in grades one to eight 
in work-studies and reading. At the high school level, minorities 
score lowest in English expression, 

4, Free or reduced-price lunch figures indicate that low socioeconomic 
status (SES) students perform lower on both the STEP and ITBS than 
higher SES students. Low SES Anglo students score higher on the 
tests than low SES minority students, 

5, School leaver rates were up slightly for Black and Hispanic students. 
The rate for Hispanic students continues to be slightly higher than 
that for Black and Anglo students, 

6, Teachers were much more uncertain in this first year of desegrega- 
tion about whether the District's emphasis on low SES and minority 
student achievement has been effective in improving their performance. 
Last year, 89% thought the emphasis had helped, 2% were not sure, 

and 9% felt it had not helped. This year, only 29% felt it had been 
effective, 48% did not know, and 23% felt it had not been effective 
in improving low SES and minority student achievement. 
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Evaluation Summary : 

WAT WERE THE MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF THE LOW SES AND MINORITY STUDENT ACHIEVE- 
MENT EVALUATION THIS YEAR? 

The first analysis of the overall achievement of low SES and minority 
students was conducted by the Office of Research and Evaluation in 1976-77. 
This analysis revealed that low SES/minority achievement levels at all grade 
levels were extremely low in comparison to nonminority and higher SES stu- 
dent achievement. The gap between minority and Anglo student achievement 
has been narrowed slightly in the past few years, but it is still wide and 
pervasive. 

The monitoring of low SES and minority student achievement is very impor- 
tant this year for a number of teasons. 

• Desegregation has changed the composition and organization 
of many schools. 

• The improvement of low SES and minority student achievement 
is a major goal in AISD's accreditation plan. 

• AISD has devoted considerable resources to the improvement 
of low SES and minority, students' achievement (particularly 
at the elementary level). 

• Large portions of AISD students are low SES and/or minority. As 
of October, 1980, about 27% of the District's 55,369 students 
were Hispanic, 19% were Black, and 54% were Anglo. About 36% 
(19,290) were participating in the free and reduced-price lunch 
program as of September, 1980. 

This year's evaluation included information from a number of sources. 



Low SES and minority student achievement on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) and the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress was monitored. Results by ethnicity were analyzed 
both for the total group and for only those who had taken the 
tests this year and last year (matched groups). 

School leaver and graduation rates were calculated from District 
records. 

Samples of AISD teachers and administrators were asked about low 
SES and minority student achievement. About 200 teachers and 
128 administrators responded . 

Minority participation in the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and 
American College Test (ACT) was checked. These figures provide 
some indication of the number of minority students who are con- 
sidering college* 
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WHAT IS THE GAP BETWEEN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AISD MINORITY STUDENTS AND THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE? HAS THIS GAP CHANGED ACROSS YEARS? 

Iowa Tests of -Basic Skills (ITBS) results for AISD students in grades 1 to 8 
reveal that: * 

• AISD minority students at the elementary level score well 
below the national norm. Hispanics show slightly higher 
performance than Blacks* 

• The gap between minority achievement and the national norm 
widens from grade 1 through grade 8 (see Figure 1). Minority 
students start out .1 to .3 years behind the national average 
at grade 1 (in terms of mean' grade equivalent scores); they 
are 1.2 to 1.8 years behind by grade 8s 




2 3 4 5 6.7 6 

GRADES IN SCHOOL 



Figure 1. ITBS READING MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT 
SCORES BY ETHNICITY AND GRADE. 

Student's were tested one month earlier 
in grades 7 and 8 than in other grades. 
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• Small gains were made by elementary minority students in 
grades 2 to 8. The. percentage of minority students above 
the fiftieth and seventy-fifth percentiles increased this 
year for most tests and grade levels; the percentage below 
the twenty-fifth percentile generally decreased (see 
Figure 2). 



+ = Percentage 

increase 
0 = No change 
- = Percentage 
decrease 



T = Total Group 
B = Black 
H = Hispanic 
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Figure 2. ITBS READING TOTAL PERCENTILE RANGES. 

Change from 1980 to 1981. This com- 
parison was not made for grades 1 and 2. 

• Although the pattern of increasing differences between minority 
achievement and the national average continues to persist, it 
is slightly smaller this year compared to last year. Each 
successive group of elementary students seems to achieve at 

a slightly higher level then the previous group. Unfortun- 
ately, their scores still improve at a lower rate than the 
national average and they fall farther behind with each 
passing grade level. 

• Minority students show the highes.t performance in the mathe- 
matics area, followed by language, work-studies, and finally 
reading. Black students actually exceed the national norm 
by .1 and .2 years in language at grade 3. Scores are the 
lowest in relation to the national norms in grades 5 through 8. 

• AISD minority students show higher performance than the 
national urban norms for almost every test and grade level 
on the ITBS. 



The ITBS scores by ethnicity 'and subtest are shown in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3., ITBS RESULTS BY TEST FOR GRADES 1 TO 8: 
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Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) results for high school- 
students indicate that: 

• AISD's. minority students perform substantially below the 1970 
national norm. Median percentile scores range 'from 11 to 32. 
These scores are 18 to 39 points below the national average. 

• The gap between the achievement of Hispanic students and the 
1970 national norm decreases slightly from grades nine to twelve; 
it also narrows slightly for Blacks on two of the five tests. 

'Hispanic students 1 scores are slightly higher than those for 
Blacks on the STEP. Math Basic Concept's scores increased 
the most across grades. 

• The percentage of Black and^ Hispanic ^students at or above the 
fiftieth percentile is increasing, while the percentage below 
the twenty-fifth percentile is decreasing. However, the per- 
centage of minority students above the seventy-fifth percentile 
has stayed the same for many tests. Black percentages have 
increased in six and decreased in four instances, while Hispanic 
percentages have increased in six and decreased in seven -instances 
(see Figure 4) . 
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Figure 4. STEP PERCENTILE RANGE SCORE CHANGES . Shows number of 
tests on which increases and decreases in scores have 
occurred from soring 1980 to' spring 1981 by ethnic 
group across grades 9-] 2. Percentile ranges are based 
on 1970 norms. 
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• Minority' students achieve the highest scores in Math Computation 
and Math Basic Concepts, and the lowest in English Expression. 

• Test scores for students who took the STEP both in 1980 and 1981 
revealed tenth graders' scores increased on more tests than they 
decreased. Students now in eleventh and twelfth grade, however, 
showed more losses than gains, , ' 

Since the 1970 norms are quite old, a special. conversion to 1978 
norms using grade equivalent scores was done by ORE for Reading 
only. Figure 5 illustrates the pattern of achieyement in Read- ' 
ing compared to the 1978 norms. While still below, minority per- 
formance is closer to the national average. However, the 1978 
norms and grade equivalent scores reveal a "different pattern of 
reading achievement than the 1970 norms and percentile scores. 
The gap between minority achievement and the national norm does 
not widen in Reading when the 1970 norms are used; it does widen 
when the 1978 norms are utilized. 
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STEP READING GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES BY GRADE AND 
ETHNICITY: SPRING, 1981. National norms and grade 
equivalent scores were projected from 1970 norms and 
scores. Since students were tested in the eighth 
month of the school year, they would be expected to 
score at the 9.8, 10.8, 11.8, and 12.8 level. 
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Figure 6 includes STEP median percentile scores by ethnicity and test since 
1975-76. Percentile scores are based on 1970 norms. 
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Figure 6. . STEP MEDIAN PERCENTILE SCORES BY ETHNICITY: 1975-76 THROUGH 
1980-81. Scores are based on 1970 norms. 
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WHAT IS THE GAP BETWEEN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MAJORITY AND MINORITY STUDENTS 
IN AISD? 

An examination of TTBS scores for AISD first through eighth graders reveals 
rlwir: . 

• The pattern of differences for Anglo and minority students in 
AISD roughly parallels that for AISD minority students and the 
national average, except the differences are greater in magni- 
tude. 

• In terms of mean grade equivalent scores, minorities' scores are / 
.6 to .9 years lower than Anglo students at grade one; by grade / 
eight they are 1.7 to 2.4 years lower. The gap is smallest for / 
Math Total and largest for Reading Total scores. ' / 

• Majority and, minority students tested both during 1980 and 1981 / 
have made small gains in achievement overall. Generally, minor- 
ity students have shown slightly larger percentile gains than 
Anglo students. 

Test results for the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress suggest that: 



• The gap between the percentile scores of minority and Anglo students 
does not generally widen at the high school level. Overall, it widens 
slightly at grades ten and eleven and then decreases at grade twelve. 
The gap between the achievement of Hispanic and Anglo students is 
somewhat smaller than that for Anglo and Black students. The, gap 
decreases in size f ^>r Hispanic students in Reading, Math Computa- 
tion, and Social Studies. For Blacks, this occurs only in Math 
Computation; the gap increases very slightly on the other tests. 

/ 

• The gap between the achievement of Anglos and Hispanics is small- 
est in Math Computation and Social Studies. This gap is smallest 
for Blacks in Social Studies and English Expression. 

• A comparison of students tested in both 1980 and 1981 reveals that 
those now in tenth grade showed the greatest improvement; Anglos 
improved most, followed by Hispanic, and finally Black students. 
Minority and majority students in grades eleven and twelve showed 
more losses than gains since last year. The losses are most per- 
vasive at grade twelve. , / 

WHAT ARE THE ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FREE OR REDUCED-PRICE 
LUNCHES COMPARED TO OTHER STUDENTS? / 

• Students who receive free or reduced-price lunches show/lower 
achievement levels on the STEP and ITBS than those who /do not. 

If participation in the free or reduced-price lunch program is 0 
considered a rough indicator of low socio-economic status, these 
results indicate that higher SES students show higher achievement 
on standardizec tests in AISD than lower SES students./ 

;.; / 
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• When those on free or reduced-price lunches are separated into 
ethnic groups, Anglo students show higher scores than minority 
students. Hispanic' students outscore Black students in ten 
cases, tie in four cases, and achieve lower scores in two cases, 
f) i (Terences between the performance of Hispanic and Black stu- 
dents are smaller than the. differences between minority "and 
Anglo students. 

• higher SES Anglo students earn the highest scores on the ITBS 

and STEP, -followed by low SES Anglo students. Higher SES minority 
students show the next highest scores, followed by lower SES 
minority students. . tt 

WHAT ARE THE SCHOOL LEAVER RATES FOR MAJORITY AND MINORITY STUDENTS? 

School leavers are students who withdraw from AISD before graduating and 
do not go to other schools, Leavers also include students who stop com- 
ing to school without officially withdrawing. 

• During 1980-81, 286 Black, 523 Hispanic, and 700 Anglo students in 
AISD left school. These school leavers represent 3.0% of the Black, 
3.8% of the Hispanic, and 2.5% of the Anglo students in grades K-12. 
Thus, school leaver rates are highest for Hispanic, followed by 
BJack, and .then Anglo students. 



• The school leaver rates are 
up slightly" for Blacks and 
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Figure 7. SCHOOL LEAVER RATES 

BY ETHNICITY: 1980 & 81. 



WHAT ARE THE GRADUATION RATES FOR MINORITY AND MAJORITY STUDENTS? 

Graduation rates are expressed in terms of the percentage of ninth through 
twelfth grade membership, since students do not have to be classified as 
seniors to graduate. A review of the graduation figures by ethnicity 
reveals the following: 

• During 1980-81, 15.4% of the Black," 15.0% of the Hispanic, and 22.7% 
of the Anglo high school students graduated. Graduation rates for 
minor.ity students are thus lower than those for Anglo studenjts. 

• If this year's rates are compared to those from 1972-73 on, the rate 
for Blacks is higher than every year but one, the rate for Hispanics 
is higher than about half of the previous years, and the rate for 
Anglos is higher than all previous years. 
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DO TEACHERS FEEL THE EMPHASIS ON LOW SES AND MINORITY STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
HAS IMPROVED THESE STUDENTS PERFORMANCE? 

• About 29% of the teachers surveyed this year felt the emphasis on 
low SES and minority student achievement had been effective in 
improving these students' achievement. Almost -half (48%) were 
not sure, and 23% felt it had not been effective. Teachers were 
much more uncertain about this question during this first year of 
desegregation than they were last year, when 89%said they thought 
the emphasis had helped these students' performance, and only 2% 
responded that they did not know whether it had helped. 



• About 55% of the administrators wh 
on low SES and minority student ac 
improving the performance of these 



o were surveyed felt the emphasis 
hievement had been effective in 
students. 



WHAT ARE THE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR MINORITY STUDENTS ON THE SAT AND ACT? 

Participation rates for A1SD minority students on the American College Test 
(ACT) and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) are as follows: 

• In 1979-80, the A1SD ACT sample had a greater percentage of Black (14%) 
and Mexican American students (11%) than the national sample (which 
included 8% Blacks and 2% Mexican Americans). The percentage of 
minority students taking the ACT has increased nationally and in 

A1SD since 1972-73. The A1SD sample has increased from 16% to 27% 
of those taking the test over this time period. 

• The 1979-80 SAT sample in A1SD had a larger percentage of Mexican 
American (8%) and a smaller percentage of Black (5%) students than 
the national sample (which had 2% Mexican American and 9% Black 
students). Minority participation on the SAT has increased only 
slightly since 1971-72. 
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ABSTRACT 



Title : EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 Low Socioeconomic Status and Minority 
Student Achi evement 



Contact person: Nancy Baenen, Kevin Matter 



No. Pages: 12 



Content : 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the 
project. The table of contents for this document includes: 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



This chapter presents the names and/or 
signatures of persons (responsible for 
some aspect of the project's implemen- 
tation ) who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
comment. 



II. Narrative Summary 

A. Fro gram Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 



This chapter briefly, describes the project 
and the evaluation activities tied to the 
proj ect . 



III. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



Here the evaluator states all. the decision 
questions and relates them to the evalua- 
tion questions and objectives as well as 
their data sources. 



IV. Information Needs 

A. Needs 

B. Overview 



Here the evaluator specifies other infor- 
mation needs that are not included in the 
decision question section. This may 
include information required for annual 
TEA reports, applications, interim reports, 
etc. 



Dissemination 



Here the- evaluator specifies the medium by 
which information will be disseminated, 
the date, of distribution, and the persons 
receiving the in f o r ma t ion . 



VI. 



Information. Sources 



The evaluator lists each information source 
and specifies the population from which in- 
formation will ,be obtained. The date the 
information will be collected and the 
analysis techniques are listed as well. 
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Eval u atio n Design Sum mary : 



Although some of the special programs for students from low socio- 
economic and minority backgrounds . have been operating Xn the District 
for up to ten years, the first analysis of the overall achievement of 
these groups was conducted by the Office of Research and Evaluation in 
1976-77. This analysis revealed that low SES/minority achievement 
levels at all grade levels was extremely low in comparison to non- 
minority or higher SES student achievement. This evaluation made it 
Q clear that the programs and efforts of the past, however successful on a 
• small scale, were not accomplishing desired goals. The gap between 
minority and Anglo student achievement has been narrowed slightly in the 
past few years, but it is still wide and pervasive. 

This evaluation is therefore designed to monitor: 



low SES and minority student achievement on districtwide 
achievement tests, 

minority student participation in tests for college-bound high 
school juniors and seniors, 
minority student dropout rates. 



Other projects evaluated by ORE which publish reports relating 'to low SES 
and minority students include: 

. Title I, 

Title I Migrant, 

State Compensatory Education, - 
Local/State Bilingual, 
ESAA Desegregation. 

Scope of Design : 

1 Decision question ^ 
13 Evaluation questions 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title : High School Graduation Minimum Competency Requirements 
Cont act Persons : Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter, Nancy Lanier, Rick Battaile 



1. Of the 3307 high school graduates in 1981, 93.9% met minimum compe- 
tency requirements in both reading and math. Letters of waiver were 
used by 3.7%, and special education exemptions by 2.4%. 

2. After much work by the Special Education Citizens Advisory Committee, 
the Department of Special Education, the Department of Secondary 
Education, and the Office of Research and, Evaluation, a School Board 
policy for exempting some handicapped students from the minimum 
competency for graduation requirements was adopted. This policy is 
designed to improve the decisions about which students can or cannot 
be measured validly for graduation competencies. 



Major Findi ngs Requiring Action : 

1 . The number of students who have not met competency standards in 

*rade 11 in 1981-82 will increase as a result of the raising of the 
criterion from eighth-grade to ninth-grade level. This will increase 
•the enrollments in reading and math tutorials. 



2. The percentage of tutorial students meeting the eighth-grade compe- 
tency level has been 607, for math tutorials and less than 40% for 
reading tutorials. With the increase In the competency requirements 
and the increase in the number of students taking the tutorials, 
unless these success rates rise, the number of graduates who must 
use a letter of waiver may increase four or five times by 1983. 

3. The security of the California Achievement Tests (CAT) has not been 
maintained. Access by students to actual CAT vocabulary items has 
Inflated the success rate of some reading tutorial classes. Main- 
taining the security of any published standardized test used for ■ 
competency measurement appears to be difficult, even impossible over 
a number of years. 



Evaluation Summary : 

Graduation Competency Requirements . Minimum competency levels in both 
reading and math required for high school graduation were first set by 
the School Board in 1975. The 1981 graduating class is the third to 
have met these competency requirements. 



Majo r Positive Findings : 
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Beginning in grade 8, a student may demonstrate competency in "reading 
and math during the annual systemwide achievement testing. Prior to . 
1979-80, the California Achievement Tests (CAT) (1970 edition) was ad- 
ministered in grade 8. Beginning in ,1979-80, the ' Iowa Tes ts- of Basic 
Skills (TIBS) (1978 edition) has been administered in grade 8. The Se- 
quential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) (1970 edition) has been 
administered since 1975-76 in grades 9-12. If competency is not achieved 
by the end of grade 10, then", students enroll in- a tutorial course. If a 
student has not met competency standards after at least one tutorial, 
then the final option is :to sign a letter of waiver stating that the stu- 
dent plans to graduate with the understanding that competency standards 
have not been met. 

The CAT has been administered, each quarter/semester in special sessions 
to .determine which students must take a tutorial course. The CAT has 
also been administered during final examinations for tutorial students. 
.Although exemptions have been allowed in the past for students enrolled 
in high school prior to ,1975-76 and for students who transferred into 
AISD as graduating seniors, only certain special education students are 
now exempt from competency testing. 

HOW DID THE 1981 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES PERFORM IN MEET ING 'YhE 
MINIMUM COMPETENCY FOR GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS? 

Figure 1 summarizes the competency status' of the 1981 graduates. Ninety- 
four percent graduated with the required competency levels in both reading 
and math. ' A total of 122 students used a letter of waiver in lieu of 
meeting competency standards, and 81 special education students were 
^exempted from the competency testing. Comparisons between 1980 and 1981 
graduates are also made in Figure 1. No comparisons with 1979 graduates 
are possible because records kept for that year are not detailed enough. 
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.The only L979-1980-1981 comparison possible is among the percentages of 
•graduates using a letter of waiver. In 1979, 105 students (3.1%) "used 
at least one letter; in 1980, 112 students (3.3%); and in .1981, 122 
students (3.7%). This comparison may be misleading since id 1981 no 
students were allowed senior tranfer exemptions, and exemptions for 
enrollment prior to 1975-76 had phased. out. 

Differences in the competency status of grade 12 students by ethnic groups 
are notable. Figure 2 shows how these groups compared across the last 
four years. The percentages of students meeting competency in every 
ethnic group rose sharply the first year the requirements became effective 
(1977-78). These high levels have been maintained across the last three, 
years with only slightly lower percentages in 1980-81. 



WHAT CHANGES OCCURRED IN AISD's MINIMUM COMPETENCY FOR GRAD- 
UATION PROGRAM DURING THE 1980*81 SCHOOL YEAR? 

The major change occurred August 25, 1980, when the School Board raised 
the competency criterion from a level equivalent to average performance 
at the middle of eighth grade (8.5) to the beginning of ninth grade (9.0). 
The higher level is now required of students graduating in 1983 and there- 
after. For students in grades 10,11, and 12 in 1979-80, there was no 
effect; however, students in grades 8 and 9 had left for the summer of 
1980 with an eighth-grade requirement and returned in the fall under a 
ninth-grade requirement. 

Two other changes also affected the 1979-80 ninth graders. The TABS 
taken in grade 9 became an alternative' for meeting the competency criteria, 
and a single STEP Math Total score replaced the separate Math Computation 
and Math Basic Concepts scores which previously had to be attained inde- 
pendently for math - competency to be met. The impact of these, three changes 
is summarized in. Figure 3. The net result was that fewer of the 1.979-80 
eighth graders met competency requirements by the. fall of 1980 than h< L d 
at the end of the spring of 1980.- Ironically for 1979-80 ninth graders, 
the use of TABS scores for competency benefitted more students than were 
disadvantaged by the increase from 8.5 to 9.0. Thus, the net result for 
ninth graders was that more students had met competency requirements as 
a result of all three changes. The students and their parents were each 
notified' by letter if their competency status had changed' from met to 
not met. 

Changes also occurred in the available exemptions from the competency 
requirements. Exempt ions for students enrolled in high school prior to 
1975-76 school year phased out. Exemptions for students transferring 
into AISD as graduating seniors were eliminated at the request of the 
School Board. Finally, the procedures for determining^ which special ed- 
ucation students should and should not participate in the minimum compe- 
tency testing program were revised. More discussion of the new special 
education exemption policy appears later in this report. 
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Figure 2.. PERCENTAGES OF SENIORS MEETING COMPETENCY REQUIREMENTS , BY ETHNICITY, 1977-78 THROUGH 1980-81. 
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DUMBER OF 3TCDE.VTS VHO VEXE AFFECTED 3V THAS'GES l\l COMPETENCY *EOCIREME\TS 
OJD PROCEDURES - SUMMER OF L980. f 



SHOULD THE TEXAS ASSESSMENT OF BASIC SKILLS (TAB'S ) CONTINUE 
TO BE A PART OF THE AISD MINIMUM COMPETENCY PROGRAM? 

Beginning with the 1979 school year, the TABS scores from grade 9 became 
an alternati/e for meeting AISD's minimum competency for gradua*ioa_re- 
quirement. To find the score on .the TABS which represents the AISD 
ninth-grade competency criterion, an equating study has been conducted 
each of the last two years. In both years, both of the* reading and math 
criteria have been equated to a TABS score of 37 correct items out of 
44. The state competency level has been 30 correct items out of 44 for- 
each area in each of the last two years. 

Figure 4 summarizes how the TABS has affected AISD students' competency 
status. A substantial number of students first met AISD's 9.0 competency 
standard on the TABS in grade 9. However, ORE estimates that the majority 
of them also met the competency criteria on the STEP by the end of grade 
10. The TABS appears to allow many students to meet competency require- 
ments in grade 9, but these are mostly students who will also meet compe- 
tency requirements on the STEP before they graduate . Thus, no substantial 
reduction in the number of students requiring tutorial- courses i.i grade 
11 is expected" as a result of the high success rate on the TABS in grade 9. 
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STUDENTS WHO 
MET , AISD COMPETENCY ON TABS, 
BUT*" NOT ON- T.TBS, CAT, OR STEP 



YEAR 


. GRADE 


READING 




MATH 


1980 


9 


- 259 




250 


1981 


9 


276 


) 

/ 


318 


1981 


10 

(Retakers) 


63 




64 



Figure 4. EFFECT OF TABS ON STUDENTS 1 STATUS IN MEETING AISD NINTH-GRADE 
COMPETENCY REQUIREMENTS.* 



Having the. TABS as a part of the AISD minimum competency program presents 
several logistical problems. 

1. Each additional instrument and its accompanying unique 
score for competency adds complexity to an already 
complex record-keeping system. 

2. The data necessary for equating each year's TABS with 
the STEP is not available to ORE in time to determine 
student's 1 competency status on the TABS before the 
end of the school year , 

3. The TABS reports provided by TEA may indicate that the 
student ''demonstrated mastery of minimum exit-level 
competencies" but this student may not have met AISD 
competency requirements. 'This has been confusing to 
students , parents , and school staffs . 

4. If a student has met the state minimum competency level, 
then that student .is not allowed to retake the TABS the 
next year to attempt meeting the higher AISD competency 
leveL. 

A final consideration in retaining or dropping the TABS as a measure of 
AISD competercy requirements is one of motivation. The contribution 
which being a.i official part of AISD's competency program makes to the 
seriousness with which students and school staffs take the TABS is not 
easily measured. 
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ARE THE AISD MINIMUM COMPETENCY 
CRITERIA AT THE APPROPRIATE 
LEVEL, OR SHOULD THEY BE LOWERED 
OR RAISED? 



CRITERION 



ESTIMATED MJMIBlt 
OF WAIVER LETTERS 



READING 



MATH 



The eventual impact on graduates of 
the change from 8.5 to 9.0 will not 
"be known for two more years. However, 
an estimate of the number of seniors 
who do not meet four different levels 
of standards is shpwn in Figure 5. 
With the higher standards, more stu- 
dents would benefit from tutorial 
courses, and the actual number of students requiring a letter of waiver 
to graduate could be lower than the number represented in Figure 5. 
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Figure 5. 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF 1983 GRADUATES WHO WILL 
NOT MEET MINIMUM COMPETENCY FOR GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS OF 8.5, 9,0, 9.5 AND 9.9, 



HAVE THE MINIMUM COMPETENCY FOR GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS HAD 
ANY EFFECT ON OVERALL STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT? 

In math, the percentage of students scoring below the 25th percentile 
has declined since 1978 in grades 9-12. This decline is small, but 
noticeable. Only at grade 9 has the percentage of low-achieving students 
declined in reading. All of the changes in the STEP scores have been 
small, but they indicate that the minimum competency requirements may 
have contributed to a very slight reduction in the number and percentage 
of low achievers in the high schools. 



SHOULD THE CURRENT SPECIAL EDUCATION EXEMPTION POLICY BE 
REVISED OR LEFT AS IT IS? 



This question was addressed over the past two years by the Special Edu- 
cation Citizens Advisory Council, the Department of Special Education, 
the Department of Secondary Education, and the Office of Research and 
Evaluation. Xhe result was an addition to School Board Policy 5127 and 
a new administrative regulation. 

Prior to March, 1981, special education students were exempted from the 
graduation competency requirements if they 1 received more than three hours 
per day of special education instruction. In March, 1981, the School 
Board adopted a policy which stated that "special education students 
whose Admission, Review, and Dismissal (ARD) Committees have determined 
that they cannot be validly measured for competency" will be exempted 
from minimum competency testing. 
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Four factory are to be considered in the ARD Committers 1 decisions. 

1. A special education student who receives the majority 
of instruction from a regular classroom teacher in an 
area measured by a standardized test should take the 
test in that area. 

2. Most students receiving more than three (3) hours per 
day of special education services should be exempt 
from standardized testing. 

3. A student receiving three (3) hours or less per day 
of special education services who cannot be- tested 
validly on a standardized test should be exempt. 



4. A special education student who cannot make a valid 

score on a standardized test may be tested if inclusion 
in the testing experience would be of benefit to that 
student in other ways. ; 

Prior to the adoption of this policy, a student was exempt solely on the 
basis of receiving more than three hours per day of special education 
instruction . 



WHICH TESTS AND FORMS SHOULD BE USED FOR COMPETENCY TESTING 
IN 1981-82? 



Currently, students may demonstrate compe- 
t^ncf on the CAT (2 forms), the STEP (2 forms;, 
the ITBS (1 form), or the TABS (2 tenuis) . 
Maintaining the security of the items 
on tjhese tests is essential to valid 
measurement of student competencies. 
The m .e a test form is used, the more 
familiar students and teachers become 
with the actual items, ana, unfortunately, 
the more likely the possibility that 
knowledge o r : actual test items will be 
available to future student groups. 
Figure 6 shows that some students take 
the CAT as many as 8 times in an attempt 
to meet competency standards. Therefore, 
the only way to assure test security witn 
the current competency testing program is 
to continually phase in and phas3 out a 
large number of different tests or test 
f o rms . 



Times The CAT. 

Level 



Taken 


Number of 


Students 


-Grade 12* 


Reading 


■Math 
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485 


306 
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2104 


1970 
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233 
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159 
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81 


79 
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34 


47 
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. 30 


18 
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* Level 4 of the CAT would have been taken 
twice more In grade 6 and 7 by any student 
enrolled from grade 6 through grade 12. ' 



NUMBER OF TIMES THE CAT WAS TAKEN FROM GRADE * 
THROUGH GRADE 12 BY 1980-81 SENIORS. 
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tor the last two years, Form A and Form B of the CAT have been alternated 
whenever competency testing has occurred. Figure 7 shows the variable ' 
success rates of students for the two forms in tutorial classes. Obviously 
Form B yields higher passing rates in reading tutorial classes, even though' 
both torms are of equal difficulty. Comments by students and teachers and 
copies of some worksheets have convinced the Office of Research and 
Evaluation that the vocabulary items for the CAT, both Form A and Form B, 
were being taught and/or provided to reading tutorial students on several 
campuses. 

As of June, 1981, the CAT will no longer be used as a competency measure. 
Beginning in the fall of 1981, the two forms of the ITBS will be used for 
testing in tutorial classes and in special competency testing sessions. 



READING MATH 
: S i >c ^ { ^LJ^Lotis_ ..Jl^ri^ls 1^L«A A C ™J:?J 3 Tut orial s _ 

N«»nl>*r I Mei'tlng Number X Meeting Number % Meeting Number % Meeting 
J Ame oX.Jefitlna._Fp.rm . L«s te<JLi:?J^ Test ed Com pe tency 

1978- 79 K.-iL! B 

Winter B 
Spring B 

1979- 80 Fall B 

Winter A 

Spring B 

L980-81 Kn 11 A 

.Spring B 



595 


46 


197 


40 


484 


5 ) 


2 34 


510 


18 


151 


» 48 


916 


5 7 


212 


564 


35 


152 


53 


537 


50 


195 


724 


49 


171 


58 


1.04 7 


59 


324 


637 


36 


136 


21 


729 


4 3 


215 


600 


27 


200 


44 


568 


39 • 


205 


1031 


43 


536 


29 


1327 


44 


240 


949 


18 


503 


45 


1099 


31 


27 1 


uro 7. 


SUCCESS 


RATF.S FOR 


KOftM A AND 


FORM B ()F 


THK CAT, 





51 
64 
72 
69 
48 
69 
59 
66 



However, the question of what to do in the long run with competency testing 
must be considered. Four options appear available. 

1. Continue with the current system of ^competency testing, 
and phase in and out new tests and forms as frequently 
as necessary for security. 

2. Adopt the TABS as the sole competency measure. Since 
the TABS is. a different test each year with only 25% of 
the items being the same from year to year, item security 
is easier to maintain. However, the TABS is a much 
narrower test than are the standardized achievement tests. 
More importantly, the state competency level on the TABS 
is 30 correct items out. of 44 on each of the reading and 
math tests. The ninth-grade level competency requirement 
in AISD is equivalent to 37 correct items out of 44. The 
problem created by this is that TEA does not permit re- 
testing students who have met the 30 item criterion; 
therefore, AISD would have to choose between lowering its 
criterion to 30 or using an alternate test for those stu- 
dents who meet the 30 item criterion but are below the 



37 item criterion, 
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3, Create an item pool from which unique competency tests 
can be developed each semester. For example, a pool of 
400 math items would be sampled to create a 50 item 
competency test each semester. Competency eould also 
be demonstrated on the ITBS and STEP during the annual 
systemwide testing. Security of the ITBS and STEP will 
be simpler to maintain with only once-a-year testing. 



4. Establish competency criteria for passing reading and 
math courses required for graduation. One of the weak- 
nesses of all graduation competency programs such as 
AISD's is that the competency requirement has r been added 
on to the end of the basic course requirements for grad- 
uation. This results , in producing each year a group of 
seniors who have met all course requirements with passing 
grades but who still cannot meet the minimum competency 
requirements. If basic reading and math courses were 
identified in grade 9. or 10, the minimum competency for 
high school graduation requirements were stated in terras 
of passing these courses, and the final examinations for 
these courses were standardized throughout AISB (final 
examinations developed each semester from an item pool 
and graded by ORE) , no separate minimum competency re- 
quirement would be needed. Students not meeting compe- 
tency in courses in grade 9 or 10 would retake them 
until they do, or would sign a letter of waiver accepting 
credit for the course but stating that they choose to 
graduate without meeting the competency requirements .- 

HOW OFTEN SHOULD COMPETENCY TESTING, BE OFFERED? 

Currently, competency tests are administered in the high schools on this 
schedule. ^ 



0 



Date 



Sess ion 



September 
December- January 
January 

J an ua r y- Feb r u ar y 

April 

April-May 

May 



Senior Transfers 

Fall Special Sessions 

Fall Tutorials 

Senior Transfers 

STEP, Systemwide Testing 

Spring Special Sessions 

Spring Tutorials 
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Most school staff want every student who has not yet met competency 
standards to be tested as often as possible; however, an examination of •,' 
Figure 7 shows, that the success rates for the 1981 spring special sessions 
were quite low in both reading (18%) and math (31%). This is evidence 
that many students are being tested too often without enough time and 
instruction between testings to increase the students' chances for 
attaining competency. 

The need for a spring special session, appears to be minimal since the 
STEP is given to all students in the spring and since the success rate 
of students In these .spring sessions is low. At the least, more careful 
screening by school staffs of students to be tested in the special 
sessions is needed. 
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Brochure - ABSTRACT 



Title: Why Has AISD Set a Minimum Competency Graduation Requirement? 
Contact Person: Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter 



No. Pages : 4 
Summary : 

. 0 , . . . V 

This brochure explains why . the Austin Independent School District set a 
minimum competency graduation requirement, " and how this requirement fits 
into the curriculum. The brochure also explains that the minimum g~raJur 
ation requirements are not the final standard for all students graduating 
from Austin schools and what happens if the student does not meet the 
competency requirement by graduation time. 



Commen t : 

This is a revised edition of publication 78.20. Revisions were macfe 
because of Board changes in the graduation competency requirements. 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title: EVALUATION DESIGN - High School Graduation Minimum Competency 
Requirements - 1980-8] . 



Contact Perso n: Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter 



No . Pages : 



19 



Content : 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the project. 
The table of Contents for this document includes: 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



This chapter presents the names .and/or 
signatures of persons (responsible for 
some aspect of the project's implemen- 
tation) who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
comment. 



II. Narrative Summary 

A. ■ Program Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 

III. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 
is. Overview 



IV. Information Needs 

A. Needs 

B. Overview 



V. Dissemination 



VT. Information Sources 



VII. Summary of Data to be 

Collected in the Schools 
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This chapter briefly describes the project 
and the evaluation activities tied to the 
project . 

Here the evaluator states all the decision 
questions and relates them to the evaluation 
questions and objectives as well as their 
data sources.^ 

Here the evaluator specifies other information 
needs that are not included in the decision 
question section. This may include infor- 
mation required for annual TEA reports, 
applications, interim reports, etc. 

Here the evaluator specifies the medium by 
which information will be disseminated, 
the date of distribution, and the persons 
receiving information. 

The evaluator lists each information source 
and specifies the population from which 
information will be obtained. The date the 
information will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed as well. 

This chapter lists, in chronological order, 
all data, to be collected in the schools. 
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VT1I. Evaluation Time Resources This chapter summarizes all the evaluation 

Allocation Summary work estimates (in person-days) by position, 

for each aspect of -the evaluation. 

E valuation Design Summary : 

The evaluation of the High School Minimum Competency Graduation Requirements 
will have two primary foci during the 1980-81 .school year: 

Basic needs assessment information regarding the overall 
minimum competency requirements. 

The effects of numerous program changes implemented during 
the 1980-81 school year. 

The data, from which these two foci will be considered, will consist of 
alJ testing results for all . secondary level students and will include, 
in addition, their 8th grade testing results. This will encompass test- 
ing results from the standard districtwide administrations of the CAT 
. (through 1978-79), the ITBS (beginning in 1979-80), the TABS (1979-80 
administration), and the STEP each year, and all special testing admin- 
istrations that are provided as part of the minimum competency procedures. 
Data regarding the extent of ^use of the letter signed by the parents or 
guardians will be incorporated into the data base. 

Scope of Des ign : ° - " 

4 Dec is ion q ues L ions 
17 'Evaluation questions 
6 Information need questions 

Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days) : 

5.5 Director 1 

24 • Senior Evaluator 

115 Evaluator 

115 Programmer 

256 Evaluation Assistant 

46 Secretary 
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Technical Report ABSTRACT 



Title: FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: High School Graduation Minimum Competen 
Requirements. 



Contact Person : Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter 



No. Pages : 90 



Summary : 

This is the accompanying document to the High School Graduation Minimum 
Competency Requirements Final Report. The technical report provides 
additional information on the data collection procedures, analyses perr 
formed, and more detailed reports on the results (in both tabular and 
narrative forms) . 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title : Personnel Evaluation Systems 



Contact Person : Patsy Totusek, Freda Holley 



Major Positive Findings : 



Most administrators feel the Professional Personnel Evaluation System 
is adequate. 



2. 



Teachers gave the Professional Personnel Evaluation System higher rat- 
ings of adequacy in 1980-81 than in 1979-80. Figure 1 shows only 71% 
of the teachers rated the system adequate or better in 1979-80, while 
78% rated the system adequate or better in 1980-81. 



VERY ADEQUATE 
GENERALLY ADEQUATE 
ADEQUATE 

GENERALLY INADEQUATE 
VERY INADEQUATE 



|nnL4% 



|1070-tO TEACHERS 
rTTTTl 1060-81 TEACHERS 



iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiHitiiHmii 



34% 



iiiiiiiiiittiiiiiitiiiiiiitiniMiinniiiniiiniiniiiiiniiniimimimn 



50% 



iiiiiii iii i nun 1 1 ii i mi 



21% 



7% 



10% 



20% 



30% 



40% 



Figure 1. TEACHERS' RATINGS OF THE ADEQUACY .OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL EVALUATION SYSTEM. Percent of teachers 
giving each response. 
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The mean ratings on the Special Education Teacher Evaluation' Form 
decreased in each competency area from 1979-80 to 1980-81. This was 
the only evaluation form to show systematic decreases in the ratings 
and is a movement away from the inflated ratings given previously. 

A competency-based Office Personnel Evaluation Form was developed and 
implemented during the 1980-81 school year. 

The Resources section of the Professional Personnel Evaluation Handbook 
was revised so that all AISD resources which might facilitate improve- 
ment in each competency area were identified and summarized. 
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Major Findings Requiring Action : 

1. Lack of variation in the ratings given on the Professional Personnel 
Evaluation Forms continues to be a problem. Figure 2 shows the dis- 
tribution of ratings on the Teacher Evaluation Form for 1979-80 and 
1980-81. Ratings on the other AISD evaluation forms show the same 
patterns. With so little variability in the ratings, it is difficult 
to identify clearly outstanding teachers or areas in which inservice 
is needed. 

OUTSTANDING 
S 

Sf HONG 
4 

GOOD/ E X PLC 1 ED 
3 

\ MINIMALLY ACCEPTAM-E 
2 

UNACCEPTABLE 
1 

1 o% 20% 30% 40% §0% WW* 

Figure 2. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON TEACHER 

EVALUATION FORM, 1979-80 AND. 1980-81. 
.Percent of 5's, 4's, 3 f s, 2 f s, and l T s^ 
of total ratings given. 

2. Teachers rated the Professional Personnel Evaluation System lower in 
1980-81 than in 1979-80 for helping them improve their professional job 
performance. 

>. Teachers and administrators believe a uniform classroom observation 
form should be used for personnel evaluation 

4. Only 56% of the administrators surveyed rated the current Administrator 
Evaluation System as adequate or better. Although some initial steps 
were taken during 1980-81 to plan the revision of the system, further 
work was postponed until the reorganization study was finalized and 
implemented.. 
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Evaluation Summary : ' , 

Several activities were conducted during 1980-81 to evaluate the AISD 
personnel evaluation systems. These included: 

• Analysis of the ratings given on the Professional Personnel 
Evaluation Forms. 

• Analysis of the ratings given on the Office Personnel Evalua- 
tion Form. 

• Examination of selected questions on the District Teacher Survey. 

• Examination of selected questions on the District Administrator 
Survey. 

• Documentation of the activities relating to the revision of the 
Administrator Evaluation system. 

The remainder of this report will summarize the findings for each evaluation 
activity 0 For more detailed information, see the 1980-81 Final Technical 
Report for the Personnel Evaluation Systems (Publication Number 80.35), 
an d the Final Technical Report: Systemwide Evaluation, 1980-81 (Publication 
Number 80.39) . 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EVALUATION FORMS 

WHAT RATINGS WERE GIVEN ON THE 1980-81 TEACHER EVALUATION FORM? 

Figure 3 shows the ratings given in 1980-81 were essentially the same as the 
ratings given in 1979-80. The rating patterns observed in previous years 
continued, with the highest ratings given on Student/Teacher Relationships 
and Personal Qualities and the lowest ratings given on Procedural and Record- 
Keeping Skills. 

Mean Rating 
1979-80 1980-81 
Competency Category (n=1596*) (n=1365*) 



Personal Qualities 


3.84 


3.87 


Procedural/Record-Keeping Skills 


3.53 


3.54 


Expertise in "Basic Skills and Subject Areas 


3.74 . 


3.76 


Instructional Skills 


3.G3 


3.65 


Classroom Management Skills 


3.75 


3.78 


- Student/Teacher Relationships 


3.85 


3.C9 



*Refers to the number of teachers evaluated,, 

Figure 3. - MEAN RATINGS ON EACH COMPETENCY CATEGORY OF 
O THE TEACHER EVALUATION FORM FOR 1979-80 AND 

ERJC 1980-81. 
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HOW MUCH VARIATION WAS REFLECTED IN THE RATINGS ON THE 1980-81 TEACHER 
EVALUATION FORM? 

The ratings on the 1980-81 Teacher Evaluation Form showed little variability. 
Of the total ratings given, 98.8% were f, 3 T s" (good/expected), f Vs" (strong), 
and ,f 5 r s ff (outstanding). Although this is approximately the same percent of 
3 f s, 4 r s, and 5 T s given in 1979-80, the distribution of ratings was slightly 
changed. There was a small increase in the number of 5's and 4's given in 
1980-81, and a small decrease in the number of 3 f s. 

Similar to 1979-80, only .96% of the ratings, were M 2 f s" (minimally acceptable) 
or "l's" (unacceptable). Only a small percent of the ratings, therefore, 
indicated a definite behavioral change to be desired. 

The most frequent rating given on the 1980-81 Teacher Evaluation Form was 
"4 M or strong. 




With so little variability in the ratings, 
it is difficult to use the ratings to 
identify: :■ 

• clearly outstanding teachers 

• areas in which inservice is needed. 



Meg Davis 
Harris, Grade 5 



WHAT* RATINGS WERE GIVEN ON THE 1980-81 SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER EVALUATION , 
FORM? 

Figure 4 shows the mean ratings given on ^ the 1980-81 Special Education Teacher 
Evaluation Form decreased in each competency area from 1979-80 to 1980-81. 
This was the only evaluation form to show systematic decreases in the ratings 
given and reflects a movement away from the inflated ratings given in previous 
years. 
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Mean Rating 
1979-80 1980-81 
Competency Category (n=307*) (n=293*) 



Personal Qualities 


3.85 


0 

3.75 


c Procedural/Record-Keeping Skills 


3.60 


3.50 


Expertise in Basic Skills and 






Subject Areas 


3.70 


3.66 


Instructional Skills 


3.80 


3.71 


Classroom Management Skills 


3.84 


3.76 


Student/Teacher Relationships 


3.95 


3.86 


Special Education Competencies 


3.89 


3.76 



*Refers to the number o£ teachers evaluated. 



Figure 4 „ - MEAN RATINGS ON EACH COMPETENCY CATEGORY OF THE " 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER EVALUATION FORM FOR 
1979-80 AND 1980-81. 



WHO EVALUATED THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS? 

Figure 5 reveals approximately half of the special education teachers 
evaluated by special education supervisors and half were' evaluated by 
principals or. assistant' principals. 





Mean Rating 




Principals/ 


Special Ed. 


Competency Category 


Asst. Principals 


Supervisors 


(n=159*) 


(n=134*) 


Personal Qualities 


3.83 


3.65 


Prqcedural/Recordkeeping Skills 


3.54 


3,45 


Expertise in Basic Skills and 




Subject Areas 


3.70 


3.<61 


Instructional Skills 


3.74 


3.67 


-Classroom Management Skills 


3.8T 


3.67 • . 


Student/Teacher Relationships 


3.93, 


3.78 


Special Education Teacher * 


Competencies f 


3.89 


3.61 



*Refers to number of teachers evaluated. 



Figure 5. COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS GIVEN BY PRINCIPALS/ 

: ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS AND SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPERVISORS 
ON THE 1980-81 SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER VALUATION FORM. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE LOWER SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER RATINGS? 

The mean ratings given by . the principals/assistant* principals .in 1980-81 
resemble the mean ratings given to special education teachers in. 1979-80. 
However, the mean ratings given by the special education administrators 
in 1980-81 are lower than those given by the principals/ assistant prin- 
cipals in each competency area. This indicates the special education 
administrators are responsible for the lower 1980-81 mean ratings. 

*» 

WHAT INFLUENCED THE RATING BEHAVIOR OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS? 

It is not certain what variable (s) influenced the ( rating behavior of the 
special education administrators. However, it is known a workshop on the 
Professional tfersonnel Evaluation System was conducted by the Department 
of Staff Personnel in January, 1981. The workshop was attended primarily ' 
by special education administrators and new adminis tutors. Attendance 
at the workshop may have contributed to the changed rating behavior dis- 
played by . the special education personnel. _ rl » ■ 

WHAT RATINGS WERE GIVEN ON THE OTHER 1980-81 PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION FORMS? 

Librarians and counselors received higher mean ratings than regular class- 
room teachers in each comparable competency category. Temporaries 
received, lower mean ratings than regular classroom teachers. These 
ratings are characteristic of the ratings given on .the Librarian, 
Counselor, and Temporary Evaluation Forms in previous years. * 
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WHY WAS. THE OFFICE PERSONNEL EVALUATION FORM DEVELOPED? 

The Office Personnel Evaluation Form wAs created- in the fall of 1980 to 
replace the previously used Clerical Evaluation Form. The new form was 
designed to be more consistent with the professional personnel evaluation 
forms, and uses the same competencies where appropriate. 
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WHAT RATINGS WERE RECEIVED ON THE OFFICE PERSONNEL EVALUATION FORM IN 
1980-81? 

A total of 297 employees were evaluated with the new evaluation form. 
An examination of the ratings revealed: 

• The most common rating was "5" (outstanding) or "4" 
(strong). .The mean rating on each competency was 
"4" or greater. 

• There was less variability. in the ratings given on the 
Office Personnel Evaluation Form than in the ratings 
given on the Prpfessional Personnel Evaluation Forms. 
A total of 82% of the ratings on the Office Personnel 
Evaluation Form were "5 V 1 or "4 V 1 , making it 6 " diffi- 
cult to use the ratings to identify areas of inserVice 
need. 



_ VfSTRJCT TEACHER SURVEY 

During the spring of 1981, a multi-purpose survey yas sent to a. sample of 
District teachers. . Four questions on this survey dealt with personnel 
evaluation issues. Approximately 200 teachers responded to each question. 

SYSTbJ? TEACHERS PAJE ^ A 05 *^ °F THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EVALUATION 

Support for the system has increased since last year. The system was rated 
adequate or better. fey 71% of the teachers in 1979-80, and 78% of the teachers 
in 1930-81. .~ 

* * 

DO TEACHERS FEEL THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EVALUATION SYSTEM HAS HELPED 
THEM IMPROVE THEIR JOB PERFORMANCE? 

Figure 6 indicates the percent of teacher^ who felt the system had contributed 
to job improvement dropped from 47% in 1979-80 to 44% in 1980-81. 



STRONGLY AGREE 
AGftEE 
DON'T KNOW 
DISAGREE 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 
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.Figure 6. HAS THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EVALUATION 
SYSTEM IMPROVED' JOB PERFORMANCE? Percent 
of teachers giving each response. 



DO TEACHERS FEEL n DI STRI CTWIDE STAFF^DEVELOPMENT HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT Op TEACHER COMPETENCIES 

Approximately equal numbers of teachers agreed and disagreed that District- 
wide staff development has contributed to the improvement of teacher com- 
petencies . 

WHAT TYPES OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT HAVE BEEN MOST HELPFUL IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES? 

Figure 7 shows the types of staff development offered and the percent of 
teachers who felt the activities had contributed to the Improvement of 
teacher competencies^ ' 



Type of Staff Development p 


Percent of Teachers 
Supporting Activity 




Local. campus staff development planned 
by AISD instructional coordinators. 


61% 




Local daufpu^ staff development planned 
by camp t us personnel. 


59% 




Area and Districtwide staff development 
planned by instructional coordinators. 


54% 




Staff development planned by Region XIII 4 


48% , 





Figure 7. TEACHER SUPPORT OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 

Figure 7 suggests local Qampus staff development planned by instructional 
coordinators or campus personnel is preferable to other types of staff 
development activities. 

DO TEACHERS FEEL -A UNIFORM CLASSROOM OBSERVATION PORM SHOULD BE USED FOR. 
PERSONNEL EVALUATION? 

Approximately 70% of the* teachers stated a uniform classroom observation 
form was preferable to a variety of observation forms-. 
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DISTRICT APMINISTRATO.R SURVEY 



In the spring of 1981, a multi-purpose survey, was sent to one-half of the 
District administrators. Three questions on this survey dealt with per- 
sonnel evaluation issues. Approximately 128 administrators responded to 
each question. 

HOW DID ADMINISTRATORS RATE THE ADEQUACY OF THE CURRENT PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL SYSTEM? 

Administrator support for the system is high, with 85% of tftose sampled 
rating it adequate or better. 1 

DO ADMINISTRATORS FEEL A UNIFORM OBSERVATION FORM SHOULD BE USED FOR < 
PERSONNEL EVALUATION? 

Almost two-thirds of the administrators believe a uniform observation form ' 
should be used. 

HOW DO V\DMINISTRATORS RATE THE ADEQUACY OF THE CURRENT ADMINISTRATOR 
EVALUATION SYSTEM? 

Only 56% of the administrators stated the burrent system was adequate or 
better, and 44%r stated it was inadequate. 



Documentation or revisions in the apmiwistrator ei/aluatiow system 



Planning for the revision of the Administrator Evaluation System was dis- 
continued in January, 1980, with the -announcement of Superintendent 
Davidson's forthcoming resignation. It was resumed in September, 1980 
with the permission of the new Superintendent. An Administrator Advisory 
Committee was created in January, 1981 to' -provide inp\it on some fundamental 
evaluation issues. Al t'hough ' some ^preliminary input was obtained, further 
work on the revision activities was postponed until* the reorganization plan 
for the district was finalized. 
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Evaluation Design > ABSTRACT 

Title ; EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 Personnel Evaluation Systems 

*. 

Contact Person : Patsy Totusek, Freda Hblley \ 

~~ ... . * • • ) 

No<> Pages : 10 



Content : - % 

The evaluation design is a one-year plan Qf evaluation work for the project. 
The table of contents for this document includes: 



I. 



II. 



in£ 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



Narrative Summary 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 



Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



,\ 

This chapter presents the names of 
persons (responsible for some 
aspect of the project's implementa- 
tion) who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
comment. 

This chapter, briefly describes the . 1 
project and the general activities 
involved in the evaluation of the 
^project. 

% ( — r 

Here the evaluator states all the 
decision questions and rebates them 
to the evaluation questions and^ 
objectives as well as their data 
sources^. 



IV. Dissemination 



o V. Information . Sources 



Here the evaluator specifies the 
medium by which information will be 
^■"""disseminated, the date of distribu- 
tion, and the persons receiving the 
information. 

i . ■ ■ : 

The evaluato* lists each information 
source and specifies the population 
from which information will be 
obtained. The date the information 
will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed -1 as well. 



VI. Data to be Collected in 
the Schools. 



This is a timeline for the collection 
of data in the < schools. . 
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VII, Evaluation Time This chapter summarizes all the 

Resources Allocation. evaluation work estimates (in 
Summary , . * person-days) by position, for 

each aspect of the evaluation. 

Evaluation Design Summary : 

The evaluation has two objectives: 

0 

a) analysis of the ratings given on the Professional 
Personnel Evaluation Forms for the 1980-81 school 
year; and 

b) documentation of the steps taken in the. revision 
of the Admiriistrator Evaluation System through 
May, 1981* , 

Scope of Design ' * • 1 ' 

3 Decision Questions 

6 Evaluation Questions 

Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days) : 

4 ^Director 
67 Evaluator 
35 Programmer 

23 Evaluation Assistant 

28 Secretary * 
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Technical Report ABSTRACT 



Title: FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980-81 Personnel Evaluation Systems 



Contact Person : Patsy Totusek, Frec^a Holley * 
No, Pages : 263 * 

a ... 

Summary : ' . " • ' . ■ 

This is the accompanying technical document to the Personnel Evaluation 
Systems Final Report Summary. 

The "technical report cont^iQS^ the following nine appendices: 

Appendix A: Teacher Evaluation Fprm j>. 

Appendix -B: Special Education Teacher Evaluation Form 

Appendix C: Counselor Eyaluation Form " • 

Appendix D: Librarian Evaluation -Form * ' - 

Appondix* E: Temporary Evaluation Form * 

. Appendix F: 1980-81 Activities Relating to the, Revision of the 
Administrator Evaluation System 

Appendix G: Nurse Eyaluation Form \ * 

Appendix H: Office Personnel Evaluation Form 

Appendix I: Miscellaneous Evaluation (Forms * 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project: Title : 1980-81 Reading Curriculum Study: Grades K-3 
Contact Person : Patsy Totusek, Freda Holley * 



Meg Davis ,° ■ 
Harris s Grande 5 



Major Positive Findings ; 




1. Duriirg the 1980-81' school year , Elementary Instruction recommended 
basal testing be a Districtwide requirement beginning the fall of 
1981. A. total of 70% of the first, second, aticj third-grade element , 
tary teachers interviewed (n=60) suppprted this decision. . 

2. The cumulative holders of 276 third-grade students- were examined 
to determine what reading information was available to teachers on 
their entering students. The research findings indicate most of 
the folders are in good condition, and the reading information ,in 
thfe fodders could be used in diagnosing student fading needs. 

Major Findings Requiring Action : * * • 



1. 



37 



Curriculum planning was ranked as a high priority by elementary and 
secondary -teachers as well as local campus and central office admin- 
istrators. This suggests there is a need for systematic evaluation 
of new and existing curricula, at both the elementary and secondary"* 
levels. ' • * v 

Observation research reveals students in Title I schools have 
received far more instruction in reading/language arts during each 
of the last four 4 years than in any other basic skiM area. Time 
devoted to social studies, science and math Has been minimal „ This 
indicates use of instructional time should be examined to see if it 
is^pfoperly distributed for elementary students. 

. ' i 

Data from* interviews with* 80 K-3 teachers indicate some teachers 
may spend too much class time at the beginning of the school year 
administering diagnostic measures to their students. Inservice in 
using the information in cumulative folders to diagnose student 
needs may reduce- the quantity o|' classroom testing. * 
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4. Most K- 3 teachers depend heavily upon the teacher guide for the 
basal/oral language series' in making basic decisions about the 
content and sequence of reading instruction^ Given this dependence 
on the teacher guide, it would seem advisable to offer staff devel- 
opment that would clarify and supplement the activities in it. 

5. Coordination between classroom and supplementary instrufTTtnn con- 
tinues to l?e a problem.; Many of the .K-3 teachers interviewed 
stated their reading instruction was not formally coordinated with 
the reading instruction provided by Title I, Title I Migrant, SCE, 
special education, and bilingual teachers. 

fc. Although most" of the third-grade cumulative folders examined were in I 
good condition, .some information was not recorded, or was recorded ' 
incorrectly. Monitoring of the folders seems advisable if the folders 
are* to be accurate and^useful for subsequent teacners. ..' 




Brandon Curtis 
Doss, Grade 4 



Evaluatidh Summary : * 

■ * WHY WAS THIS STUDY CONDUCTED? 

• The District has hot systematically assessed a turricuttun 
area before, and this project was conducted to determine 
the feasibility of curriculum evaluation. 

. ■ • - I ...... 

• Over the last , few years, District- personnel have made a 
number of requests concerning evaluation of various read- 

\k ing activities. 

/ / 1 ■ 

"• ''2oi i : ' 
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• It was felt an assessment of reading practices could 
reveal information that might facilitate changes in 
the reading curriculum planned for 1981-82 (i.e., the 
adaption of new basals, required basal testing, the 
revision of the reading card in the cumulative folder, 
etc.). 

s WHAT ACTIVITIES WERE CONDUCTED TO EVALUATE 
THE READING CURRICULUM AT GRADES K-3? 

• Interviews were conducted with 80 K-3 teachers selected at 
random from 58 elementary campuses. 

• Surveys were distributed (in conjunction with other evaluation 
projects) to a random sample of District teachers (n=409) and 
'administrators (n=128) . ~ 

. • The cumulative folders of 276 third-grade students at, a total 
of nine Title I and' non-Title I schools were examined. 

• Observation data obtained for various evaluation projects were 
examined to see what could be learned about the reading instruc- 
tion provided in elementary classrooms. 

The remainder of this report will present the evaluation findings for each 
of these activities. More detailed accounts of the findings can be found 
in the following reports: . Final Technical Report; 1980-81 R eading Curric- 
ulum Study, Grades K-3 (Publication Number 80.34); Final Tech nic al Report : 
Systemwide Evaluation. 1980-81 (Publication Number 80.39); and Final Tech- 
nical Report; -1980-81 ESEA Title I Regular Pr 0f >r am (Publicati on Number 
oU • /.I) 



TEACHER INTERVIEW ' 

WHAT INFORMATION DO .K-3 TEACHERS USE 
. TO MAKE BASIC READING DECISIONS? . 

S e b^ C nHLlZ/ e ! ° f / n f orma tion used by teachers to plaw *tud(>nt& 
■in bcu>au> on. n.eadfyg/onal language. gn.ou.pA were: 

• teacher observation (used by 60% of the teachers) 
\ • formal ^informal reading or oral language inventories (60%) 
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The most common sources of information used by ..teachers to ldznt\iy thz \ 
6kllU to be taught c^eAe: . ... * 

•the, teacher guide (90%) . o 

• teacher observation (61%) o 

**' ' " * . . • 

The most common sources of information used by teachers to sequence inbtAXLQr 

tionat activttiu were : 

„ it » ■ • * i 

the teacher guide (85%) 

• t£acher§observation (53%) 

The mosfr comffion sources of information used by teachers when deciding to 

move a htxidznt to anothoA izadlng gnoupwerei 

•teacher observation (85%) o 

• the student's .performance in the basal or oral language series (64%) 

Although othok Aou/iceA of infonxmJUion wqaz u6ed by tuxohva in making thud* 
ba6lc leading dzcAAion*, no oth&i aouacqa of information wqaz u6td by a 
imjotLity of> thz tzacheM. « 

WHAT CONCLUSIONS CAN BE DRAWN ABOUT THE INFORMATION 
K-3 TEACHERS USE 5 TO PLAN READING INSTRUCTION? 

* 

Although many of the teachers considered several sources of information in 
making basic decisions about reading instruction, two sources of information 
were used repeatedly by a majority of the teachers. These were teacher 
observation and the teacher guide for the basal/oral language series.. 

' - < WHAT IMPLICATIONS DOES THIS FINDING HAVE FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT? 

Since the teacher guide is an important source of information for K-3 * 
t^cli^rs, it wourld s«*em advisable to offfr staff development that would 
Kf&jiifyi* and supplement the, activities presented in it.' Directions or 
r suggts t ions, from the central administration might prove more helpful to - r '—^ 
V the teachets : if they were presented , when possible, with reference to 
Specific pages in the teacher, guide or basal. c _ 

DO K-3 ; TEACHERS USE THE ESSENTIAL COMPETENCIES IN PLANNING READING INSTRUCTION? 

While over half of the teachers (56%) indicated the Essential Competencies were 
valuable in planning reading instruction,* the Essential Competencies appear to 
be- used primarily" as a reference source, while the teacher guide serves as the 
major planning instrument.- . 
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DO TEACHERS FEEL ANY OF THE PLANNING MATERIALS- 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION ARE EXPENDABLE? 

None of the materials were considered expendable by a majority of the K-3 
teachers , 

WHAT STEPS DO TEACHERS FEEL DISTRICT ADMINISTRAfORS 
SHOULD TAKE TO ENSURE THE USEFULNESS OF PLANNING MATERIALS? 

• £5% of the teachers said District personnel should survey teachers 
to find out what is needed before new materials are produced, 

• 44% of tHe teachers said curriculum materials should be piloted 
before they are placed in final form and disseminated Disttictwide. 




Angela Flinn - 
Joslin 3 Grade 5 



HOW MUCH COORDINATION EXISTS BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER' 
INSTRUCTION (TITLE lj MIGRANT, SCE, BILINGUAL, SPECIAL EDUCATION)? 

A total of 59 of the teachers interviewed had students who received . supple- . 
mentary teacher instruction. In view of this small sample size, the findings 
reported here should be considered suggestive only. 

Viewed collectively, the data indicate a coordination problem may. exist, ih 
that only 5^-55% of the classroom teachers stated they coordinate their 
instructional activities with those performed by the supplementary teachers. 
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WHO DECIDES WHAT THE SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS WILL TEACH? 

• 6% of the teachers said they alone determined the content of the , 
supplementary instruction. 

• 39% of the. teachers said the supplementary teacher determined the 
content of the supplementary instruction. 

• 55% pf the teachers said the content of the supplementary .instruc- 
tion was based on joint classroom/supplementary teacher planning. 

HOW MANY CLASSROOM TEACHERS FORMALLY COORDINATE THEIR INSTRUCTION 
WITH THE INSTRUCTION PROVIDED BY THE SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER?* 

• 52% of the teachers stated formal coordination existed. 

• 48% of the teachers < stated formal coordination did not exist. * 

*F6rfaal coordination occurred if the classroom teacher arid the supplementary 
teacher met on a regular basis to discuss their instructional activities.* 

Several classroom teachers said they did not communicate with their supple- 
mentary tekchers oi\. a regular basis, but were satisfied with the amount of 
coordination because they saw the activity sheets the students completed 
while out of the classroom. These teachers t*lt this was a time-efficient 
. jnethod of keeping them fully informed of the supplementary teacher 1 s activi- 
ties. * r 

\ HOW MANY TEACHERS ADMINISTER INFORMAL READING INVENTORIES QR OTHER 
DIAGIWSTIC MEASURES TO THEIR STUDENTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR.' 

• 60% of the teachers administered diagnostic measures to all their 
students ^at the beginning of the school year. „ 

• 35% of the teachers administered diagnostic measures to %ome of 
their students at the beginning of the- school year. . 

• 5% of the teachers did not administer diagnostic measures, at the 
beginning of the school year.- c " 

HOW MUCH TEACHER TIME. DOES IT TAKE TO ADMINISTER THE DIAGNOSTIC MEASURES?** 



Number of Hours 


Number of Teachers 


Percent k 


'1-5 Hours 


.40 


■* 50% 


6-10 Hours 


17 


21% 


11-25 Hours 


17 , 


21% 


Not Applicable 


6 


8% 



**Based on teacher estimates. ? 
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SHOULD BASAL TEStlNG BE A DISTRICT REQUIREMENT?* 

• 70% of the teachers felt basal testing should be required, 

• 30% of the teachers felt basal testing should not be required. 

*Kindergarten teachers were not, asked this question. 



TEACHER AMD ADMINISTRATOR SURVEYS ' 



* DO TEACHERS FEEL CURRICULUM PLANNING IS IMPORTANT? 

When elementary and secondary teachers combined ranked their priorities 
for indirect Services, curriculum planning was listed as the number three 
priority behind psychology /counseling personnel and special education 
services. Teachers in elementary schools ranked curriculum planning as 
their third priority in indirect services* while teachers in secondary 
schools ranked it as their first priority in indirect services. 

DO ADMINISTRATORS FEEL CURRICILIJM PU\NNING IS IMPORTANT? 

When elementary, secondary, and central office administrators combined 
ranked Cheir priorities for indirect services, curriculum planning was 
listed as the number two priority behind staff development for teachers. 
^Administrators at elementary schools raiiked curriculum planning as their 
sixth indirect priority, central administrators ranked it as their second 
indirect priority, and administrators at secondary schools ranked it as 
their first indirect priority. 5 

WHAT CONCLUSIONS CAN BE DRAWN ABOUT 
THE PERCEIVED NEED OF CURRICULUM PLANNING? 

The greatest consensus on the need for curriculum plknping was found at the 
secondary level where both teachers and administrators ranked it as 4 their 
number one priority in indirect services. This suggests any systematic 
examination of curriculum should begin at the junior/ senior high level. 




CUMULATIVE VOLVER CHECK 



WHAT WAS THE PURPOSE OF THIS ACTIVITY? 

• To determine what reading information was available to 
teachers on their entering third-grade students 0 

•To learn more about the way in which reading instruction 
is provided in ATSD. r 

WHO WAS INCLUDED IN THE SAMPLE? 

The. folders of 276 third-grade students were Examined. All the students . 
fiaxi been in AISD schools continuously during grades K-3. Students who had 
transferred. within the District were included in the sample, and special 
education students were excluded., .<,«■■■ 

■ WHAT CONCLUSIONS CAN BE DRAWN ON THE BASIS ...... ■? 

\ OF THE CUMULATIVE FOLDER DATA? 

Some information on the reading card is being recorded in a thorough and 
conscientious manner. Other types of information are not being recorded as 
completely or accurately as possible. When a reading card is npt filled out 
correctly, it usually requires extra teacher time tb< decipher what previous 
reading instruction a student has received. , 

The results of the folder check suggest the ins true t ions v on the reading 
card are not as comprehensive as thfey could be, and a set of new ins true- 
tions is needed that re-emphasizes previous instructions and clears up ^ 
some ambiguities. The results also indicate the maintenance of cumulative 
folders should be monitored if accurate and full completion of ( the folders 
is desired. - . * 
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WHAT PARTS OF THE CUMULATIVE 
FOLDER ARE MOST OFTEN NEGLECTED? 

The findings revealed the cover page is the most neglected part of the* cumu- 
lative folder. Annual entries are not always made, and many entries that 
are made are incomplete. Approximately 33% of the folders did not have an 
entry date or a school listed for each year the child had been in the Dis- 
trict. Roughly 49% of the students who transferred within the District did 
not have a withdrawal date, a withdrawal reason, or a destination school 
for each time they changed schools. Since the. instructions for the cover 
page seem clear, incomplete records are probably due to a lack of effort, 
and/or a feeling the cover information is not very important.. 

Many teachers are not using the supplementary text lists. Of the folders 
reviewed, 38% had no supplementary texts checked in the pre-primer column, '* 
41% had no checks in the primer column, 49% had no checks in the first-year 
column, 52% had no checks in the second-year column, and 87% had no checks * 
in the third-year column (as of January, 1981). These findings indicate: 

• The teachers aren't marking or adding the supplementary 
texts they use or 

• The teachers are not using supplementary texts « 

Finally, no instructions for recording 'dates are written in the folder. As 
a result, some teachers fail to include the year along with the day and 
month. It is essential to know the year in which an activity took place, 
especially when a child has been retained or is performing above or below 
grade level. *' * 

WHAT NEW INFORMATION DID THE FOLDER CHECK REVEAL? 

• 21% of the students received all their instruction in one basal series 
60% received instruction in two basal series 

18%. received instruction in three basal series 
1% received instruction in four basal series 

•53% of the students had never changed from one basal series to another 
basal series during a school year 
39% had changed basal series during one school year 
8% had changed basal series in each of two school years 



Since no comparison data are available, it is not known whether the number *" 
of basal series in which third-grade students are receiving instruction is 
reasonable cir excessive. If time and resources "permit , a study will be con- 
ducted in the summer of 1981 of the relationship between achievement and the 

number of basals in which a student* receives instruction. '* . 

■ . .-(■•* 
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OBSERVATION VATA 



WHAT OBSERVATION ACTIVITIES WERE PERFORMED? 

A total of 352 observations were conducted by ORE staff using the Pupil 
Activities Record-Revised (PAR-R) « T]iis instrument was. designed to 
provide an objective description of the instructional activities of 
students in elementary school grades. The design- of the PAR-R provides 
for the observation of one student's classroom activities across subject 
areas for the period of one instructional day. The. observations were 
conducted in Title I schools and schools affected by desegregation. 

WHAT DOES THE" OBSERVATION RESEARCH REVEAL 
ABOUT THE READING INSTRUCTION PROVIDED IN TITLE I SCHOOLS? 





1976-77 


1977-78 


1978- 


79 


1980-81 


Read.ing/L. A. 
Title I 
N-TI 


2:01 (96)* 
2:02 (20) 


2:23 (75) 
2:30 (36) 


. 2:12 
2:16 


(1U) 
(43) 


2:04 (34) 
2:00 (72) 


' Math 

Title I 
N-TI , > 


:34 
:36 


: 39 
:41 


:39 
:42 




:42 
:37 - 


Social Studies 
Title I 1 
N-TI 


•08 
:06 


:17 
:17 


:18 

. :17 




:08 
:18 


: Sciertce 
Title I 
N-TI 


:11 • 
:09 


- :09 
: 12 


:06 
:08 


i 


:16 
:12 



^Numbet of observations. :.t 

Figure* 1. AMOUNT OF TIME IN MINUTES IN MAJOR CONTENT 
¥ AREAS'^ 1976-77 THROUGH L980-.81 FOR TITLE I 

STUDENTS AND NON-TITLE I STUDENTS IN TITLE I 
" . SCHOOLS.. 
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Figure 1 reveals students in Title I schools have received fair more 
instruction in reading/language arts during each of the last four years 
than in any other basic skill area. During the same four-year period,/ 
the time devoted to social studies, science, and math has been minimal. 
It is suggested that the District carefully consider the amount of time 
spent in reading/language arts activities and decide whether it is appro 
priate for elementary students. 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title: EVALUATION DESIGN: .1980-81 Reading Curriculum Study, Grades 3-8, 



Contact Person: Patsy Totusek, Freda Holley 



No. Pages : 12 



Content : : * 

The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation to examine the reading 
curriculum used in AISD in grades K-3. The table of contents for this docu- 
ment includes: <: , , 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



II. Narrative Summary 

A. Program . Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 



ill. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



I V . D i 5 s emin a t ion 



V. Information Sources, 



This chapter presents the names of 
persons who were provided relevant * 
portions of the design for review 
and comment. 

This chapter briefly describes the 
project and the general activities 
involved in the evaluation of ttie 
project. 

Here the evaluator states all the 
decision questions and relates thetn •.. 
to the evaluation questions aria ~~ 
objectives as well 'as their data 
sources. 

Here the evalUa,tor specifies the 
medium by which information Will 1 
be disseminated, the date of 
distribution, and the persons 
receiving the information. 

The evaluator lists each information 
source and specifies the population 
from which information will be 
obtained./ The date the information 
will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed as well. , 
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VI. Data to be Collected in Tfiis is a timeline for the collection 
the Schools of data in the schools. 

VII. Evaluation Time Resources This chapter summarizes all the evalu- 
Allocation Summary ation work estimates (in person-days) 

by position, for each aspect of the 
^evaluation. 

Evaluation Design Summary : 

* ° 
The reading curriculum study* had three major objectives: 

a) To provide a description qf the reading instruction 
AISD teachers provide for students in grades K-3; 

b) To identify areas iij which the provision of reading 
services to grades K-3 v can be improved; and 

• ' d 

c) To identify additional questions about the AISD 
reading curriculum that warrant consideration in 

the t future. \: *" 

Scope of Design : • 

3 Decioion Questions . 
15 Evaluation Questions * • • 

Evaluation Resources Required (in person-rdays) : 

4.25 Director 

91 Evaluato-r v . 

25 Programmer 

77 Evaluation Assistant 

27 Secretary 
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Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 



Title; FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980-81 Reading Curriculum Study , Grades 3-8. 



Contact Person: Patsy Totusek, Freda Holley 



No. Pages : 92 



Summary; 



This is the accompanying, technical document to the Reading Curriculum Study: 
Grades K- 3 Final Report Summary. 

The technical repprt contains the following foyr appendices: 

-Appendix A: Teacher Interview^ ' • 

Appendix . B: Cumulative Folder "Check 

Appendix C : Teacher Survey 

Appendix D: Pupil Activities Record Revised, 
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FINAL REPORT 

,/ . ■ 

Proj.ect Ti tle: Accreditation "Process 

Contact. 'Persons* Nancy Baenen, Freda Holley 



Seth Rud 
Graham 
Grade 5 



Major, Positive Findings : 




1. The language arts objective of at least one percentile point improvement 
on the ITBS was met at grades one to eight. The -only grade at which 
Language Total scores did not increase was grade four^ 

2. The higti school language arts objective 'was- met and exceeded by students 
now in tenth grade who took the STEP in 1980 and 1981. * * 

*> .*•* . ) 

3. , The information dissemination objective was met. Most teachers (79%) 

and administrators (95%) feel the information dissemination system is 
adequate. Teacher survey results indicate that the -District has iriade 
. improvements in the system since last year. 



Major Findings Requiring Action : 

1. Although Language Total scores, at grades one to eight generally in;- 
creased, subtest scores suggest possible problem areas.at some grade 
levels. The scores of students who. took the ITBS* both in 1980 and 

1981 declined in Spelling at grades 4,. 5, 6, and 8. Scores for students 
now in grade 4 declined on four of the five language subtests/ 

2. At the high s school. level, students how in 10th grade who took the STEP 
for the last two years showed a percentile gain of five, points which 
exceeded the objective. « fjowever, students now in 11th and 12th grade 
showed ^decreases of two points in English Expressioii. 

3. Minority students now in fifth grade made smaller gains than Anglos 
in terms of grade equivalent scores in the are&s of language, work, 
study, reading, and math. Minority students in grade five did show 
larger gain^ than Anglos in reading if median percentile scores are 
examined. 

• — * 

4. Most administrators arid teachers\suryeyed this year feel coordination 

of bilingual .education, special education, and regular education is 
inadequate. The percentage of teachers who feel coordination Is 
' adequate (30%) - remained the same between 1980 and 1981. 
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WHAT IS THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS? .* 

School districts in Texas must be accredited by the State in order to be eli- 
gible for State funds. One of the requirements for accreditation is to develop 
a five-Vear plan for improvement, implement that plan, and evaluate its ef f ec- « 
tiveness. The plan includes goals and objectives which the district hopes to ^ 
achieve and activities designed to help meet' them. Each district must~report 
progress made towards accomplishing objectives and completing activities each- 
year to the Texas Education Agency (TEA). 

Last year, a five-year plan towards State accreditation for the Austin Inde- 
pendent School District was developed with input from many groups and indi- 
viduals throughout the District. This year represents the first year in which 
Austin will be required to begin implementation of the. plan and to report to 
TEA on progress made towards its five-year objectives. The five-year plan 
for.&ustin ISD designates the following student needs and program discrep- 
ancies: * ' . * - , 

Student Needs : 

1. Student' achievement in the basic skills area of language arts (in r 
eluding capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and English expres- 

M.sion) at all grade levels. _s> 

2. . Student achievement ih the basic skills area of social studies at 

the elementary level . 

3. Minority student achievement in all basic skills areas at all grade 
levels. 

4. Discipline at the junior and senior high school levels.' 
Program Discrepancies: 

1 Special education and "regular" education rleed to be closely coor- 
dinated so that children designated for special help a*e in fact 
considered in the planning and execution of .plans for all teachers. 

The District needs to provide greater coordinHfion between all of its 
instructional .services and the so-called "Tegular" programs of in- 
struction, particularly in the areas of bilingual and special edur- 
cation. 

2. The District needs to develop a systematic plan for information 
dissemination. • 

3. The District needs to continue improvement in the personnel eval- 
uation systems. 

' L The District needs to plan a bond issue to include, among other 

, Sings! the iprovemJ of facilities in the area of physical educa- 
' • • tion and athletics, the arts, and maintenance and ^t*""» 
' ' y* thd alleviation of overcrowding in certain areas of the District. 



WHAt -ACTI^I TI ES WERE "CAR R I ED OUT THIS YEAR TO EVALUATE THE 
ACCREDITATION PROCESS? . 



e revaluation of the implementation §f t the first ?ear of the Accreditation 
focused updn two { types of activities: ' » 



©je^ey 
Plan * f 



* i (^ checking, on the District's accomplishment of its first year 

; ^//:.r:OM.t^ome'.,ob.j[€e:t-ive9,* and • c ; * . 

^ p reporting on the' progress mad£ toward implementing the plan based 
; on documentation supplied by District personnel*, 

ORE staff collep ted and analyzed outcome data which addressed the specific 
•objectives in the plan. ORE was not responsible for monitoring. -the imple- 
tnentatJ-on l pf the plan, but did request progress reports from those % with 
major responsibility for key components twice during the yeiar. - 

Information sources, used to measure the achievement of AISD's first-year * 
objectives are briefly described below. - 

The /lowa^Tests of Basic Skills (TTBS) is given to all AISD 
students in grades one to eight. Median percentile and grade 
equivalent scores dn several tests were t examined to measure the 
f •; achievement of objectives in language arts and minority student 

1 ^ achievement. The ITBS was also reviewed in developing the social 
studies index. — / - t 

• The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress <STEP) is a standard- 
. ized test given to all AISD students in grades 9-12„ Median per- 
\ centile scores ±r\ English Expression were. used to measure the lan- 

. guage arts objective. • 

; r • . 

- the Essential Competencies and Skills lists for social studies 

.were reviewed in developing the social studies index* 

; "'■ ; • > m % 

h ,#' The Questions for Teachers survey included a number of questions 
relevant to the coordination, information dissemination, personnel 
' evaluation, and low SES objectives u . Approximately 200 teachers 

0 responded to each of two forms -of the survey. . ' *» 

■0 . 

• .; the Questions -fot," Administrators survey was sent to a 50% sample 
of AISD administrators o It included some of tKe questions on the 
. • teacher survey. Questionnaires were returned by 128 administrators 
(82% of the original sample). 



Districtwide discipline data Will be supplied by the Office of 
Student /Development to measure the achievement of the discipline 
objective. 

Information from ORE f s evaluation /Of the Professional Personnel 
Evaluation system will be used <to measure accomplishment of the 
objective in this area. „ . 

: ' ' vin-3 
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This is a preliminary s,ta.tqs report. More extensive information will be 
available when the report to TEA is" completed, in August. 




Some of the objectives were fhet, but some were not. Figure 1 summarizes 
the status of AISD on all of the accreditation objectives for 1980-81. 

Accreditation objectives t were met in language arts for grades one to eight* 
social studies s and in formation dissemination. The objectives not met 
included: language arts for grades nine to twelve,, minority student achieve- 
ment, and coordination of programs. 

Language Arts 

The ITBS and STEP median percentile scores urfed. to measure the accomplishment 
of this objective are shown in Figures 2 and 3. Comparisons of performance 
were done only* for thdse students tested in AISD during 1980 and 1981 to 
assure matched groups and fair conclusions. Language Total scores improved 
at all grades except fourth. Subtest scores reveal that Spelling was the 
area with the greatest number of declines: scores decreased for .students 
now in grades 4, 5, 6, and 8. Scores declined * only for. those now in grade 4 
in Capitalization and Punctuation, with relatively large gains at grades 6, 
7,' and 8 in Capitalization. Usage scores stayed the same for fourth and 
sixth graders in 1980 and 1981. 

At the high school level, English~Expression scores increased by 5 percentile 
points for* students now in 10th grade, but decreased by two points. for 
those rvpw in 11th and 12th grade. 

Social St udies 

The Essential Competencies and Skills lists for social studies and the 
ITBS tests and manuals were reviewed in developing an index of rocial 
studies at the elementary level. The index includes the following t^sts: 
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ACCREDITATION OBJECTIVES 1980-81 


OUTCOME OBJECTIVE 


DATA 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 



1* AISD students in 4 grades 1-8 will show 
Improvements of at least one percentile 
point over the previous year in Language 
Arts. . ' „ 



Median percentile matched scores 
in Spelling, Capitalization, 
rune tunt ton, Usage, and Language 
To ink; grade equivalent scores. 



Tills objective was met Ivy all except 
.graders based on Language Total scores.* In 
Capitalization and Punctuation, . only those 
now in 4th grade failed to show' gains. In 
Osage, this, was true of those in 4th and 
-6*4*, grade. • in Spelling, 2nd, 3rd, and 7th 
graders met the objective, but 4th, 5th, 6th f 
and 8th graders did not. 



AISD students In grades 9-12 will' show 
improvements of at least two percentile 
points over the previous year in Lan- 
guage Arts. 



Median percentile scores for 
matched groups In English 
Expression. 



Tenth graders wire took the test .two -consecu- 
tive years showed a* gain of five percentile- 
points from 1980 to 198] . Those now in ' 
eleventh and twelfth grade showed a loss of 
two percentile points. 



The District will develop a social 
studies index based on items from, 
the ITBS. This index will be used 
to measure student achievement at 
the elementary level In the skills 
of social studies. 



Essential Competency 5 and Skill 
Lists. ITBS manuals and tests. 



The Social Studied Index was developed as 
follows based on ITBS tests: 
Grades 1-2: Word Analysis, Reading Com- 
prehension (stories) i Math Problems. Grades 
3-4: Work' Study Skills: Visual Materials, 
Reference Materials. Grades 5-6: Work 
Study Skills, Reading Comprehension. 



3. The difference between the median 
* achievement scores of AISD Anglo and 
minority fifth-grade students In 
'1980-81 will be equaL to or less than 
"the achievement scores of the 1979-80 
fourth-grade class. • 



ITBS median percentile scores 
and grade equivalent scores for 
matched groups. 



Based on median percentile scores, minority 
students gained more than Anglos In Reading. 
Minority gains were slightly smaller than 
Anglos In terms of Language, Work Study, 
and Math Total- scores. Grade equivalent 
scores showed Anglos with slightly larger 
gains In all areas. 



4. 1 Eighty-five percent of AISD 7th and 
9th grade students will not c be 
involved In disciplinary actions 
during the school year. 



Districtwide discipline and 
enrollment data. 



.Discipline records will not be ready until 
July. 



Figure 1. STATUS ON ACCREDITATION .OBJECTIVES FOR 1980-81. (page 1 of 2) 
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ACCREDITATION OBJECTIVES 1980*81 (continued) 


: ^ — 


0 




OUTCOME OBJECTIVE 


DATA 


' ACCOMPLISHMENT 



ATSI) staff will report the District 
lias made i mprovements in- the coord Inn? 
tion of these areas (Special Education, 
Bilingual Education, regular education), 



Teacher and administrator 
survey. quest Ions, 



^he* percentage of teachers who felt coord Inn* 
tlon was adequate (302) remained the same 
between 1980 and"' 1981. *Most of the 
teachers and administrators .( Inc ludJ ng . 
bilingual and special education adminis- 
trators) felt coordination was Inadequate. 



A1SD staff will report the District has 
made improvements in the area of infor-? 
mat ion dissemination. 



Teacher. ,and administrator 
survey questions. 



The percentage of teacher^, who felt dis- 
semination-was adequate increased slightly 
from 1980 to 1981 (75%' to 79%). The per- 
centage who strongly agreed increased 10%. 
Most administrators (85%) and teachers 
(79^) said .the system was adequate. 



7. The AISD Personnel Evaluation. System 
will be administered with greater 
consistency than in the previous 

. * year. 



Mean ratings on personnel 
evaluations. 



Not yet available* 



00 
O 



Figure 1. STATUS ON ACCREDITATION OBJECTIVES FOR 1980-81. (continued, page 2 of 2) 
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GRADES 
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CHANGE 


198J 
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1901) CHANCE 1981 
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Figure 2. ELEMENTARY ITBS SCORES IN LANGUAGE ARTS. Median percentile scores for 
matched groups of students ftho.took the Ipwa Tests of Basic Skills in 
1980 and 1981. Also shows percentile point changes in medians from 
year to year. ■ 





ENGLISH EGRESSION 


GRADES 


1980 


CHANGE r 1981 


9-10 


34 


+5 3>v 


10-11 


39 


< -2 37 I 


11-12 

■ 1 


44 < u 


-2 ^2 



Figure 3. SECONDARY LANGUAGE ARTS STEPtSequential Tests of Educati^al Progpess^-^- 
SC0RES. Median percentile scores in English Expression foK^hQafcJ^ro 
took the test in both 1980 and 1981. Also shows percentile point changes 
in median from year to year* 
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Grades 1-2: Word Analysis - 
Reading Comprehension (Stories) 
Math Problems 

..Grades 3-4: Work-Study Skills (Visual Materials and 
f • » i • Reference Materials) > - 

u . 

Grades 5-6: Work-Study Skills (Visual Materials and - . \ ; 

Reference Materials), Reading Comprehension 

The elementary coordinators expressed some concern about whether these tests 
accurately reflect their ^overall social studies curriculum, especially at 
grades 1 and 2.i However, since major changes may be made next year in the 
social studies area and an alternative v test is. not available, this index 

will be used at'least for -1981-82 to measure social studies achievement. 

%■ . - ■ i - < /. ■ 

Minority Student Achievement . ■ ' \ ; .« 

. ' '/•'*'. 

Comparison^ of minority and Anglo student. achievement for students in 4th 
grade in 1980 and 5t!h grade in -1^81 were made, based on percentile and grade 
equivalent, scores. Dud to some statistical prdblems with percentile scores, 

-grade equivalent scores actually present a more accurate picture of changes. ' 

t in performance. The grade equivalent scores aire shown in Figure 4. 



GRADE " 


" . HISPANIC . 


BLACK 


ANGLO 




EQUIVALENT 
SCORES 


4th 
1980 


CHANCE 


%th 
1981 


4th 
1980 


CHANGE 


5 th 
1981 


4 th 
1980 


CHANGE 


5 th 
1981 




Reading Total * 


4.2 


+1.1 \ 


5.3 


3,9 


, +1.0 


4.9 ; 


5.9 


+1.2 


* 7.1 




Language Total * 


4.6 


+1.1 


5.7 


,4/3 


+1.0 




6.1 


+1.4 


7.5 




Work Study Total 


4.5 


+1.0 


5.5 


4. a. 


+1.1 


5.1 


5.8. 


+1.3 


7.1 




Math Total 


4.5 


. + .9 


5.4 


4.1 


+1.0 


5.1 


5.6 


+1.2 


6.8 





Figure 4. ITBS GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES BY ETHNICITY. Grade 
equivalent total scores based on median percentile 
scores. Reflects scores of students who took the 
* tests in 1980 and 1981. 



Minority students gain more than Anglos in terms of Reading* Total percentile 
scores. However, this is not true if grade equivalent scores are examined. 
Grade equivalent scores indicate that minorities show slightly smaller gains 
than Anglos in all 1 of the major areas; ^Tr^ that, 
minority students show gains of at. least one year for every year of instruc- 
tion except in math. 
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Teachers were asked during 1980 and 1981 whether the emphasis on low SES 
and minority student achievement had been ef fee tive in . improving these 
students* performance^ In 1980, 8<k felt the emphases had. 'helped, 2% did 
not know, and 9% felt it had not been effective. During 1981, the first 
year of desegregation, teachers are much more uncertain about this ques- 
tion* About 29% agreed that the emphasis had helped, 48% were not sure, 
and 23% felt it had not helped. ' 

Administrators were asked thisi question this year. Over half (55%) felt 
the emphasis on low SES and minority student achievement had been effective 
in improving petf ormance. Administrators also replied to a question on 
whether s taff development has adequately dealt with improving minority' 
student achievement. Only 25% f;eCt that it had. Secondary administrators 
were more satisfied than elementary administrators." 



Discipline 



Disciplinary actions monitored for the accreditation objective include" 
short-term suspension, long-term suspension, and corporal punishment, 
percentage of 7th and 9th graders not involved in these disciplinary 
actions wil I not be available ' until July. 



The 



Program Coordination 

The same percentage of teachers (30%) agreed both in 1980 and 1981 that 
coordination -was adequate among special education, bilingual education, and 
regular education programs. - Only 9% of the administrators surveyed . this 
year felt coordination was adequate. This data did not indicate that coordi- 
nation had improved. •■■ ' „ '■ ' ■ 



PERCENT 



Figure 5. 
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Q TEACHERS 

*K ADMINISTRATORS 




STRONGLY. 
AGREE 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



DON'T 

• *pw 

TEACHER. AND - ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE ON "INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINA- 
TION, 1981. Shows agreement and disagreement wrfch this 'state- 
ment: "There is adequate coordination among special education, 
bilingual education, and 'regular' education.' 
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Information\Dissemination . . ^ 

Teacher .suVvey results indicate that the District has made improvement in 
the information dissemination system. . About *75% of the teachers felt * • 
dissemination was adequate in 1980; 79% felt it was in 1981. There was > 
also a 10% increase in the percentage who strongly agreed. The 'general 
trend. was towards stronger agreement that . information dissemination in 
AISD was' adequate. An even higher percentage of administrators (85%) felt 
information dissemination was adequate. Thus, this objective was met. 



PERCENT 
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TEACHERS, 1980 
TEACHERS, 1981 




STRONGLY AGREE . 
AGREE 



DON'T DISAGREE STRONGLY 
KNOW DISAGREE 



Figure 6. TEACHER RESPONSES ON INFORMATION DISSEMINATION: 1980 AND 1981. 

Shows agreement and disagreement 'with this statement: "Current 
information dissemination practices. . .are effective in keeping 
the community and District personnel informed.*' 

Personnel Evaluation 

— ; ■ — — . ■< 

Teacher survey data reveals a slight increase (from 71% to 78%)^in the per- 
centage of teachers satisfied with the Professional Personnel Evaluation 
system. About 85% of the administrators are satisfied with the system. » 
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^-Administrators were also asked about the adequacy of the Administrator 
Evaluatipn System. About half (56%) stated that this system was adequate. v 
Some activities in the accreditation plan for 1981-82 , deal with the imp^o^e^ 
ment of this System. : , < k * 

The information' needed to measure achievement of the personnel evaluation 
objective is not yet available. Consistency pf teacher evaluation ratings 
across schools will be analyzed this summer. Other data concerning the 
personnel evaluation system are presented in Section VI of this volume. 

Bond Issue ■ * 

r * 

No activities were planned for 1980-81 for the bond issue. Because of 
uncertainties associated with desegregation, preparation for a, bond issue 
was. delayed until needs became evident. 



WERE THE ACCREDITATION ACTIVITIES WHICH WERE TO BE CARRIED OUT IN 1980-81 
COMPLETED r 

Most of the accreditation activities for 1980-81 were completed. A prelimi- 
nary analysis indicates that 74% of the 96 activities were completed, and 
. 9% :were partially completed. No progress was made on 17% of the activities" 
(see Figure 6) * 

The only areas in which less than half of the activities were accomplished 
were coordination and information dissemination. Changing personnel (includ- 
ing a new superintendent) , desegregation, and administrative -Reorganization 
partially account for these incomplete activities. Coordination among major 
programs should" be better next year as a result of the reorganization. Dis T . 
semination activities may change somewhat due to changing priorities in this 
area. 
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Figure 6. STATUS OF ACCREDITATION ACTIVITIES AS OF JUNE 16, 1981. 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title: EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 Accreditation Process 



CojntactJPersojri: Nancy Baenen, Patisy Totusek, Ph.D. 



No. _P«iges : 1 5 



Content: t , 

The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the 
project. The tabfe of contents for thi-B document includes: 



t. Evaluation Design 
Review Form 5 



! I 



III 



TV, 



VI 



Narrative Summary 
Program Summary 
-fe. Evaluation Summary 

/ # - ■ j 

/Decision Questions \ 

[A. Quest ions Addressed 

B. Overview! 

. V \ 

Information Needs 

A. .Needs 

B. Overview 



V : . I ) i s s e in i n a t i o n * 



Information Sources 



This chapter presents the names and/or 
signatures *of persons (responsible for 
some aspect of the project 1 s implemen- 
tation) Who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
' comment . 

This chapter briefly, describes ,.the project 
and the ^evaluation activities tied to the 
project. o 

Here the evaluator states all the decision 1 , 
questions and relates them to the evalua- 
tion questions and objectives as well as 
their, data sources. 

Here the evaluator specifies other infor- 
mation needs that are not included in the 
decision question section. . This may * 
include information required for annual 
,TEA reports, applications, interim reports, 
etc. • 

Here' the evaluator specifies the medium %y 
which information will be disseminatecflCL 
the date of distribution, and the person^ 
receivings the information. - 

the evaluator lists ^qch< information source, 
and specifies the. population from Which in- 
> formation will>e obtained. The date s the 
information will be collected and. the 
analysis techniques are listed as well. 
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Evaluation Design Summary : 4 

The evaluation of the implementation of the first year of the Accreditation 
Plan will focus upon two types of activities: 

^t&S* checking on the 'District ' s accomplishment of its • 
first 4 year objectives, based on outcome data from' 
achievement tests, discipline records', survey cjata, and 
the personnel evaluation* ratings ; and a . 

reporting on progress made toward implementing the plan 
. r ■ , based on documentation supplied Jby district personnel* * 

A report on the Austin ISD's progress towards meeting, it first 1 year ' 
objectives is due to TEA in July, .'1981.- * One* section 6f the 1980-81 
Evaluation Findings; Volume will also report on- progress made irl the^ 
implementation and meeting of objectives^ 

ORE staff will coll&ct and analyze outcome data which address the specific 
objectives in the pla.i- ORE will not be responsible for monitoring the 
actual implementation of< the plan but will report o.n documentation supplied 
by those., responsible for key components. ■ . \ * . 



Scope of Design: < 

1 - Decision question 
7 Evaluation questions 
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FINAL REPORT 



^Project Title : ESAA/District Priorities— Systemwide Desegregation 
^ontac^JPerson :.. Karen Carstud, Helen Berrier, Freda Holley 

Major Positive Findings ; 

• Achievement , Reassigned and nonreassigned students in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 did not differ significantly in their achievement gains on any 

of the STEP subtests. At the elementary level, White reassigned student 
did as well or better than their nonreassigned peers for all grade level 
and subtests of the ITBS, with the exdeption of Reading and Matteat 
grade 3. 

• • (' ' 

• Attendance , Average daily attendance for the District was higher in 
1980-81 than for 1979-80. During the first six weeks, reassigned ele- 
mentary students had lower attendance rates than their nonreassigned 
peers while the reverse was true for junior and senior high studetvts. 
However, reassigned and nonreassigned students did not differ in atten- 
dance rates at any grade level fo? the remaining six-week periods. 

• Curricular and Extracurricular Activities . 

—For all ethnic groups, the Date of participation in senior high ex- 
tended school day courses increased from fall 1979 to fall 1980. 

— Reassigned elementary students received the same type and amount of 
Classroom instruction as .their nonreassigned peers. Additionally, 
former. Title I students reassigned to non-Title I campuses received 
somewhat more instructional time devoted to basic skills than did 
students currently receiving regular Title I services. 

• Attitudes . AISD teachers and parents generally agreed that the District 
had done^r good job of handling desegregation-related problems. 

Major Findings Requiring Action : 

1. At grades 2, 3 $ and 4, reassigned minority students gained signifi- 
cantly less than their nonreassigned peers on the ITBS in both Read- 
ing and Math. In Reading at grades 7 and 8, reassigned students 
gained significantly less than their nonreassigned peers, regardless 
of ethnicity. Figure 1 on the following page illustrates these 
findings for White and Hispanic students. 
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1980 - 81 GRADE LEVEL 1980 - 81 GRADE LEVEL 



Figure 1. MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES FOR GRADES 2 - 8, FOR WHITE AND 
HISPANIC STUDENTS, ON THE ITBS. 

2. Reassigned students, regardless of ethnicity, participated in ex- 
tended school day courses much less than their nonreassigned peers. 

3. Hispanic students generally participated in extended school day 
courses much less; than either Black or White students. 

4. There was a relative decline in grade point average for minority 
senior high students compared to White students, and this decline 
was greater at the 10th and 11th grades for reassigned minority 
students than for nonreassigned minority students. 

* ." 



F0REW0RP-- 

In the fall of 1980, the Austin Independent School District began imple- . 
mentation of a massive desegregation plan. With monies provided through 
an Out-of-Cycle grant from the Emergency School Aid. Act (ESAA) and supple- 
merited by District resources, the AISD Office of Research and Evaluation 
conducted an extensive study of the Districtwide effects of desegregation. 
Several areas of interest were identified, including achievement and grades, 
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attendance, participation in extracurricular activities, use of classroom , 
' instructional time, special .education referrals and admissions, and staff, 
student, and parent attitudes.- 

Because of the great interest surrounding the desegregation effort, it is 
important that the following terms be carefully defined before discussing 
any findings: 

Reassigned and Nonreassigned Students . Students were considered to be 
reassigned if the 1980-81 school assignment was changed for th^ir grade 
level by the desegregation plan. This category included students re- 
assigned by previous desegregation orders who continued ,to be reassigned 
during the 1980-81 school year. Nonreassigned students were those whose 
.1980-81 school assignments were not change^ by the desegregation plan. 

Transfer Students. These, were students whose current school assign- 
ments, based on home address and grade, did hot match the schools in 
which they were enrolled. Most of these were students who had been 
given transfers by the District prior to the court order and were given 
the option to continue as "transfer 11 students at the beginning of 1980-81 

Reorganized and Nonreorganized* Schools. The term "paired schools 11 was 
not used in the evaluation report because there were actually" few dis- 
crete pairs of elementary schools in the District. Instead, "reorganized 
was used to refer to any elementary school which had a student population 
other than the typical kindergarten through 6th grade arrangement. 
This generally included schools with only 1st through 3rd grades and 
schools with only 4th through 6th grades. Nonreorganized schools were 
K - 6 schools. . 5 

Note that the term busing has been studiously avoided; Although student 
transportation was a major part of Austin's desegregation plan, many re- 
assigned students did not ride buses while many nonreassigned students did 
ride buses. Thus, the term "busing" was considered to be both misleading and 
inaccurate when discussing the desegregation effort overall. 

The table appearing in Figure 2 on the following page presents the major 
information sources which were used in the evaluation study. They represent 
a combination of permanent d^ta sources maintained by the District from year . 
to year^nd instruments developed by ORE staff specifically for the desegre- 
gation evaluation. Following Figure 2 is a discussion of the desegregation 
evaluation findings gleaned from those information sources and grouped 
according to major questions of interest. These findings and those developed 
from the remaining information sources are discussed in more detail in the 
ESAA/Distridt Priorities— Systemwide Desegregation 1980-81 Final Technical 
Report , ORE publication number 80.80. 

The four major areas to be discussed are: 

• ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND GRADES . 

• OTHER STUDENT AND STAFF OUTCOMES (SUCH AS ATTENDANCE) 
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♦ 

0 


INFORMATION 
SOURCE 


GRADE 
RANGE 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


Iowa fetes of 
Basic Skills 
(IT1S) 


^2-8 


The IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (ITBS) were analysed to determine whether ele- 
mentary and junior high school students taking the test* both In 1979-80 end 
1980-81 shoved any changes in academic achievement, based on ethnicity and/or 
assignment status. 


Sequential Tsscs 
of Educational 
Progrsss (STEP 


10 - 12 


' The SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (STEP) were analyzed for students 
In gredes 10 through 12 for the seme purposes es were the ITBS. 


Pupil Activities 
Record— -Rev 1st d 
(PAR-R)" 


2 i 5 


The PUPIL ACTIVITIES RECORD— REVISED (PAR-R) was used to observe the amount end 
kind of Instruction provided to 352 2nd and Sth grade students during e reguler 
school day. 


Extended School 
Day Course Enroll- 
ment 


9-12 


The STUDENT >0RADE REPORT FILE (SGF) wes analysed to obtain enrollment inf orme- • 
tion from the 1979-80 and 1980-81 school veers concerning selected, high school 
courses requiring student time beyond the reguler school . day— "extended school 
day" courses. 

i • 


Student Interview 


4, 8, 6 
11 


An 8- item STUDENT INTERVIEW format Inquiring into students' attitudes towerd 
school wes conducted with" 32 4th, Sth, and 1 1th grade students. K 


Teacher Interview 


Elementary 

and 
Secondary 


A 1 5- it em TEACHER INTERVIEW format inquiring into teachers' perceptions of the 
' 1980-81 desegreget Ion plan and its effects on the ■ classroom wes administered 
over the telephone to 60 AISD teechers. * . i 


Parent Question- 
naire ' J 


K - 12 


a 

An 18-ltem PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE in both English and Spanish was mailed to the 
parents of 622 AISD students to esses s parent attitudes regerdlng the 1980-81 
desegreget ion plan. The return rete was SOX. 


Employee Master ■ , 
Record File 

(EUR) 


Elementary 

and 
Secondary 


The EMPLOYEE MASTER RECORD FILE (EMR) wes analyzed to obtain information con- , 
earning the number of teechers and school building edmlnlstretors who hed 
resigned during their contrect veer during 1978-79; 1979-80, and 1980-81. 


Student Master- 
^file data on 
Enrol latent 


K - 12 


The STUDENT MASTERFILE (SMF) data on enrollment were analyzed to determine the 
differences in the numbers of students felling to re-enroll in 1979-80 with 
those felling to re-enroll in 1980-81. 


Texas Dally 
Register of 
Pupil Attendance 


K - 12 


Data were obtained from the 1979-80 and 1980-81 TEXAS DAILY REGISTERS OF PUPIL 
ATTENDANCE for '300 students to determine whether there were eny chenges in 
their ettendence between the two veers. 


Parent Interview 


k - 12 


A 10- it cm PARENT INTERVIEW wes conducted over the telephone with the parents 
of SO students who were enrolled In prlvete schools during 1980-81 to escer- 
teln why they hed removed their children from AISD and what might encourage 
them jco re-enroll in AISD. 


Principal 
Interview 


Eleeentery 


, An unstructured PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW wes conducted with the principels of .five 
element ery schools who hed been particularly affective in implementing desegre- 
gation during 1980-81 to obtain information about successful practices at their 
schools. 


Student Grade 
Report File (SGR) 


10 - 12 


Gredc Point Averages (GPA's) were computed from the STUDENT GRADE REPORT FILE 
CSGP)- for senior high school studsnts in grades 10 - 12 to determine whether 
changes in gredes ecross all subject arees between 1979-80 and 1980-81 were - 
related to ethnicity, esslgnmeftt stetus, and /or grade level. 



Figure 2. MAJOR SOURCES OF INFORMATION USED IN THE DESEGREGATION EVALUATION. 



• ATTITUDES OF THOSE AFFECTED BY DESEGREGATION 

• PRACTICES FOR IMPLEMENTING DESEGREGATION AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 
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HOW DID DESEGREGATION AFFECT STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND GRADES? 



ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT— The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills , ' 
(ITBS) werie used to measure the impact of reassignment status and ethnicity 
on reading and math achievement? of elementary and junior high school students 
in 1980-81. the analyses were conducted separately for each grade level and 
are described in the summary appearing in Figure 2. For both Redding Total 
and Math Total grade equivalent scores, there were differences between the 
different ethnic groups at all grade levels. White students had higher 1981 
Reading and Ma*h scores than did Hispanic students having the same 1980 
pretest scores. In turn, Hispanic students generally had higher 1981 scores 
than did Black students having the same 1980 scores. 

In addition to ethnicity,* assignment status and the interaction of assignment 
status with ethnicity were p significant at certain grade levels and subtests. 
Figure 1, which appears earlier in tftis report, illustrates these results 
for White and Hispanic students. In general, reassigned minority students 
did not gain as much in achievement .as their nonreassigned peers. At the 
3rd gra$e level in Reading and Math and ai the 7th and 8th grade levels in 
Reading, reassigned White students gained less than their nonreassigned: 
peers. In all other areas and grade levels, White reassigned students gained- 
more "than their nonreassigned peers on the ITBS. 

SENIOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT— The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(STEP) were used to measure the impact of assignment status* and ethnicity on 
achievement. o£ high school students in 1980-81. The analyses were conducted 
separately for fcach grade level and are described in the summary appearing 
in Figure 2. For all three grade levels and across all areas of the STEP, 
the only significant differences were among different ethnic groups. White- * 
students consistently had higher 1960-81 scores than' did minority students 
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Figure 3. MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE, 
BY ETHNICITY, FOR GRADES 
10 - 12. 



Figure 4. MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
FOR REASSIGNED STUDENTS, 
BY ETHNICITY. 
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Figure 5. MEAN GRADE POINT AVER- 
AGE FOR NONREAS SIGNED 
STUDENTS, BY ETHNI- 
CITY. 



with the same 1979-80 scores. However, 
being reassigned by the desegregation plan 
did not have a significant effect on 
achievement at the high school level. 

GRADES — Several parents and some school 
personnel expressed concern about the 
possibility o,f declining grades for re- 
assigned minority students in high 
schools which were greatly affected by 
the desegregation plan. In an effort to 
determine Whether such trends were actually 
occurring, grades for students who were ' 
attending any of the affected high schools 
were examined. < =f 

The results of the analyses indicated that 
there was a .relative decline in grade point 
average for minority students when earn- 
pared with White students having the same 
1979-80 GPA< .This decline was greater for 
minority students who* were reassigned to 
formerly predominantly White high $chools 
than for nonreassigned minority students. 
White students, on the other hand, showed 
an increase in CPA. Figures 3, 4, and 5 
illustrate these findings. 



Caution should be used in inter- 
preting these results. Although 
GPA's are often used in determining 
scholarship eligibility and do affect* 
parent and student attitudes, these 
results do not necessarily mean that 
minority students learned less in 
1980-81 than in 1979-80. It is possi- 
ble that the 1979-80 grades for 
minority students wfere inflated some- 
what. This interpretation is supported 
by the greater relative decline for 
Hispanic reassigned students who had 
not been as much affected by previous 
desegregation orders. If grading 
standards are more uniformly applied 
acrossv the District now, the gap in 
GPA between White and minority students 
could simply appear to*; be widening. 
Nevertheless, these trends should be 
monitored to determine whether re- 
assigned minority students continue to 
have lower GPA's than their nonre- 
assigned peers. 
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Figure 6. 
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PERCENT ADA FOR ALL GRADE 
LEVELS FOR THE 1ST SIX WEEKS 
OF 1980-81. 
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WHAT EFFECTS D ( ID DESEGREGATION HAVE ON OTHER STUDENT AND 
STAFE* OUTCOMES? 



Besides achievement, the District* was very interested in knowing how desegre- 
gation might affect other important aspects of student life. Findings with 
regard to^ these concerns will be discussed below. s ^ ' f 

ATTENDANCE — In general, the District did not report any increased problems 
with attendance for 1980-81. The average daily attendance figures reported 
by the Department of Pupil Services indicated that the average percentage of 
students in attendance was as high or higher in 1980-81 as in 1979-80. 
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Figure 7. PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS, BY ETHNICITY, 
PARTICIPATING IN EXTENDED SCHOOL DAY 
COURSES IN FALL 1979 AND FALL 1980. 

and 3 and 4 through 6 had lower attendance rates than 
peers. At the junior and senior high levels, though, 



Hot^et 4 , in order to, . 
assess the impact of be- 
ing reassigned on at- 
tendance of students for 
various grade levels 
atfi4 ethnic groups, the 
analyses of the Texas 
Daily Registers of 
Attendance for 1979-80 
and 1980-81 were con- 
ducted, as summarized 
in Figure 2. The 
result's, vhich appear 
in Figure 6, indicated 
that there were no dif- 
ferences in percentage 
of days in attendance, 
between various** ethnic 
and assignment status 
groups at any grade 
level during 7 the- 2nd - 
5th six-week periods. 
However^ for the 1st ' 
six weeksy reassigned \ 
students in grades 2 
their nonreassigned 
the opposite was true. 



EXTENDED SCHOOL DAY COURSE ENROLLMENT— Another issue of interest yas the 
degree of student participation in extracurricular activities this year as 
compared with last year- and whether such participation was related to either 
ethnicity Or assignment status. This was done by examining enrollment in 
senior high level courses requiring time beyond the regular school day — 
i.e., "extended school day courses." Figure 7 compares participation rates 
for Fall 1979 and Fall 1980. This figure shows that the Districtwide parti- 
cipation rate for senior high students increased from 29% of the total senior 
high student population in 1979 to 33% in 1980. Black students demonstrated 
the largest increase (up 11%), followed by White students (up 8%) and Hispanic 
students (up 2%). However, these figures are probably influenced to some 
degree by changes in the ethnic mix of AISD senior high students from 1979 
to 1980. 
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Figure 8 displays the percentages, of senior high students, by ethnicity 
and assignment status, who participated in extended school, day courses 
during the fall 1980 semester. This figure shows that White and Black 
students generally participated at rates slightly above the District 
average. In addition, reassigned students (regardless of ethnicity)* 
participated at much lower rates than their nonrea&sign&d peers. 




WHITE SLACK -HISPANIC 



Figure 8. PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN EXTENDED SCHOOL 
DAY COURSES IN FALL 1980. 



CHANGES IN DISTRICT ENROLLMENT -- Students from 1979-80 who failed to 
re-enroll for 1980-81 were tallied by their anticipated reassignment 
status and whether or not they had enrolled in a private school in the 
Austin area. Figure 9 on the. following page summarizes the findings. 

. Of the students who did not re-enroll in AISD for 1980-81 and who also 
did not enroll in a private school in the Austin area, 30.2% were 
reassigned, compared to 21.8% in the District as a whole. Although 
not all students who failed to re-enroll were school leavers, it seems 

^probable that reassigned students were more likely to fail to re-enroll 
than nonreassigned students*; : 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT — Figure 9 further indicates that .51% of the 1 
student^ who failed to re-enroll in the District and instead enrolled in a 
, private school were scheduled to be reassigned for 1980-81; This finding, 
together with findings from parent interviews, seems to indicate a need for 
increased public awareness 
of the advantages of AISD 
schools (such as extra- _ 
curricular activities and a 
wide grange of classes), plus 
public commitment by the 
District to a strong disci- 
pline program and a challeng- 
ing academic program for 
every child, including the 
gifted, 

USE OF CLASSROOM Tim— 

i 

The effect of desegregation on 
time usage, was studied- ;using 
the PAR-R to make extensive, 
day-long observations, as 
described in Figure 2. These 
observations revealed no 
significant differences in 

the use of time as a function , 
of reassignment status. That is, 

reassigned students seemed to receive the same amount and type of instruction 
as their nonreas signed peers. Furthermore, former Title I students 'reassigned 
to non-Title I' campuses received somewhat more ^instructional time devoted to 
basic skills than did students currently receiving regular Title I services. 

STAFF RESIGNATIONS TURING THE CONTRACT YEAR— ' School building personnel are 
on the "front line" during any desegregation process and might be expected ' 
to experience the most severe job-related stress as a result. Resignation of 

such staff during a contract year can 
be very disruptive, and thus, it was 
of concern to see if such resignations 
increased in 1980-81 over 1978-79 and 
1979-80. 




Andrea. Jenkins 
Cook 3 Grade 6 





1980- Bl Reassignment Status 


"MO MW)M!' 


Not Reassigned 


Reassigned 


Undetermined 
or 
Transfer 
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Figure 9. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
FOR M N0 SHOWS" AND STU- 
DENTS IN THE DISTRICT 
AS A WHOLE. 



Figur«f 10 on the following page con- 
tains the percentages of building- 
level staff » (both teachers and adminis- 
trators) who resigned- during their 
contract year for 1978-79, 1979-80, 
and 1980-81. Although the percentage 
for 1980-31 is higher than for 1979-80, 
it is not as high as for 1978-79. 
These results are somewhat reassuring 
although economic factors may affect 
resignations as much as stress level 
of the work setting. 
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1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


3.70% 


2.68% 


3. 13% 



WHAT WERE THE OPINIONS OF PARENTS, 
STAFF, AND STUDENTS CONCERNING * 
DESEGREGATION? 



Figure 10. 



PERCENTAGE OF 
RESIGNATIONS 
DURING A CON- 
TRACT YEAR. 



The instruments used to answer this 
question were i BARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
PARENT INTERVIEW, TEACHER INTERVIEW^ and :'\ 
STUDENT INTERVIEW. Descriptions of these 
procedures are summarized in. Figure 2. 
Many of the people in the groups parti-, 
"cipating in the * surveys- and interviews 
offered additional comments and thoughts beyond their answers to the questions. 
Some of these comments appear in the boxes which are scattered throughout 
this discussion. Each of the instruments will be discussed separately. The 
comments appearing in each section are taken from participants in, that, 
particular section's sample group. . , . 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE— As is the casef with much survey research, the parents 

the group who completed and returned questionnaires gave, positive ratings 
on\most items. More than half of all parents reported experiencing no more 
school-related problems this year than last year. When asked how satisfied 
they \rere with the adequacy of their children's education, the average responses 
for the parents of all ethnic groups of studerts indicated that they were 
satisfied with the education tfieir children were receiving at school this 
year. Fortliermore, in comparing this year with last year, all groups of 
parents were at least as satisfied this year as last year. White, Black, and 
Hispanic parents in general also reported that their children were happy with 
their schoolkassignments this year and looked forward to going to school 
most days. il\ comparing this year's school attitude with last year's, all 
groups rep_oi5ted\ that their children were at least as happy this year as last 
year, with Black and Hispanic parents reporting even better attitudes this 
year than last ye^r. 

' ' ' A ' ■ ■ ' 

This does not mean that parents expressed no concerns about the desegregation 
plan or other schoolxjperations. Rather, many, many comments expressed a wide 
range of concerns for Specific problems, such as arranging for ^transportation 
when the school bus is missed in the morning, to more global concerns about 
the efficacy of court-oroered desegregation itself. 

PARENT INTERVIEW— Another, group of parents surveyed this year were those who 
had withdrawn their children\ from the public schools and enrolled them in 
private schools for 1980-81. \when asked where they expected their child to be 
going to school next year, mosV anticipated that they would attend a private 
school. The most frequently mentioned reasons for this decision were: better 
academic program in the private school, a preference for a Christian environment, 

mbre individual attention, and concern about 
perceived drug problems in AISD schools. The 
greatest concerns expressed by these parents 
(which led them to remove their children from 
AISD) Were the possibility of decreased quality 
of education for their children, followed by' 
problems for teachers in classrooms containing 

IX- 10 



"We itot bad not attending 
1 public Achoo&b, but m've 

bten izeXng a 6lou) eAoding 

oh education." 
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students of widely differing ability levels. When asked what might induce 
them to re-enroll their children, the mest frequent factors were:, assurance 
of a quality education, the * * ' 

financial burden of private 
schools, a return to neighborhood 
schools, and Nothing. While the 
average response of these parents 
was that the District had done a 
neutral to good job in handling 
desegregation this <year, they e 
still believed that theij- child's 
private school was good to very 

good. The advantages of public schools received some attention from parents; 
extracurricular activities, as well as the wider range of 'classes Were 
mentioned as factors in the school district's favor in enfcouraging parents . 

° to -keep their 



"7 .would Kd-mKollL my child in A1SV 
i& I woA assumed o& the quality o£ 
education, i£ time wasn't lost to 
cLis (Upline. 9 and' i^- the. teacheu he 
has, now weJie to go back £o public 

■ schools. " a 



"AIS'P bs doing a \)eAij frine job and this private school 
is mz.ztA.ng the hted* oft my child. I like. the. public 
schools, but she. want* to go to a private school, so 
oa long'xvs I can a^oid it, she 1 11 go thejie." 



children in public 
schools. Increased 
public awareness 
of these seemingly 
important advantages 
in AISD, along with' 
a public commitment 
by the District to a strong discipline program aiid a strong, challenging 
academic program for every child (including "the gifted) may well be the most 
effective tools in maintaining enrollment. 



"The biggest ptiobtam facing 
teacheAS this Ijeati has been 
the diversity o{) children 1 s 
academic levels. " 



TEACHER INTERVIEW— Three major areas of concern were discussed by a sample 
of teachers: learning climate at their schools, their satisfaction with 

* the District' s handling of desegregation, 

and their own job satisfaction, • First, . 
all but five teachers in "the sample 
reported that the students and staff in 
their schools seemed to be doing well * 
with regard to the desegregation plan 
this year. . Furthermore, over 75% of the 
teachers in. the sample either agreed or 
strongly agreed with the statement that the school district as a whole is 
handling problems related J:o desegregation very well. When asked to choose 
what they 'wanted to dp» ^j';'Sf§xt school year, all but four indicated .that 
they would choose to continue teaching. ' 
The .majority of these teachers further 
wanted to stay in the same school with 
the \same assignment. The' issues which ■ 
emerged from these data appeared, to 
focus more on staff needs than on 
students' needs. As several teachers 
in the sample pointed out, students 0 T 
appeared to be adjusting well to the plan. ^ 

In fact, they were able to see several positive benefits from the interaction 
of students from different cultural groups. However, the desegregation 
plan has resulted in some very important* classroom changes for many 



"Simply, Vm a fiinm believed 
in a multi- ethnic society. 
We. cannot isolate outLSelveA 
and s till be. able to learn 
about ouUelveA." 
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"The point oh deAeg&gation 16 
to meet otheh people and get 

' along. Really, the children 
oaq. \lne; Wi> thz adutt* with 
thz problem. " * ■ • 



teachers 'in terras of widely varying 
cultures, student expectations, and * 
ability levels. Data gathered 5 from 
Syptetnwide Teacher and Administrator 
Surveys further suggested that staff m 
development in improving minority 
student achievement has been some- 
what inadequate to date. This finding 'coupled with teacher concerns about^^ 
widely varying ability in their classrooms and their stated preference ijM^' 
building-level staff development planned- by instructional coordinators cop- 
bine to offer some f suggestions f or relieving some of the professional and 
personal stress for classroom 0 teachers which appears to have been an issue 
during 1980-81. * •* \ 

STUDENT INTERVIEW— Discussions with AISD central administrators revealed 
a preference for interview rather than questionnaire data regarding students 1 
attitudes. Because these interviews were very time-consuming, only a 
small number could be conducted— 32 in all. This sample of student opinion 
was too limited* to permit drawing any general conclusions about student 
opinions Districtwide. But given their general inclinations to offer widely 
varying .response to general school issues, the District is encouraged to 
consider a more in-depth student survey next year on matters involving both ,« 
curricular and extracurricular concerns. , - 



HOW CAN ELEMENTARY PRINjEJPALS FACILITATE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF DESEGREGATION? 



THE SUCCESSFUL 



• • • . *> ■ 

Af ^er polling the elementary instructional coordinators and area directors, 
five schools were selected as particularly successful in implementing 
desegregation during 1980-81. The principals of thi^se schools were inter- 
viewed about practices which had helped to make the ^y ear a successful one. 
Soirfe of, the comments offered by these principals appear in the boxes which 
are scattered throughout the text of this discussion./ 

The first step toward a successful 
year for th£se principals was en- 
suring that the students, staff, 
and parents assigned to their 
schools met before the school 
year began. V These principals spent 
considerable time addressing parents' 
concerns andi encouraging their in- 
volvement ii)\ school activities. 
This was done by greeting parents as they dropped their children off at 
school, by spending a lot of time on parent conference? in the fall, by 
sending out school newsletters on a regular basis, and\by distributing 
parent handbooks. Staff and studerit morale also played an important role 
in successfully implementing desegregation, and the principals interviewed 
all tried to keep moraie high. Key ingredients in theilr morale-boosting 
efforts included reward systems and social activities flpr staff and students. 



"When patient* call me about a 
problem, I almy* dual iclth It 
immediately. I aJbtioxj* gat night 

' back to , thorn and y convince fhem 
they've done tht night tiling 
by catting me." 
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These principals were all highly visible, 
and accessible to students , teachers , and 
parents. They all talked about spending 
a lot of time in tfre hallways, and class- 
rooms of their schools,. . They all agreed 
that the school's expectations should be 
made clear to everyone and be enforced from thegrird^st day of school on. 



"I want tzacheAA and students to 
vion) school cu> a demanding- -but 
kun--expznt<mc<i. " 



n 0u/L but day*. aKz wh&n 

I vitit dlo66W dCUltiJ 

'in the moaning." ' 



i % % & - ' 
home ™repor^ cards" for the school 

wMch could^be filled out by 

students and their parents. , 

/All five principals stressed 
/that they viewed the principal 0 
as someone who — first and fore- 
most — tries^to listen to people. 
In fact, they tended to. identify their 
listenet. fl 



Finally, all" five principals sought • 
out^and utilized input J:rom teachers, 
students, and parents in making deci- 
sions. They> talked about the importance 
of periodic evaluations of ./'where we 
^are and where we're going," 'of sending 



"I expected teachen* t&. be at tkeJJi doosu> , 
getting dhild/ien .and n.eady to. go an thz 
fiiMt day o£ school. And by &: 30,,. ioz had. 
Atanted claAt>— night on schedule." 



own greatest strength as "being a good 



'I have faound that i& you thfioiv out problem* 
to' tdadieAA , .Auddenty you have a n.uou/ice that 
ivon' t quit. TeachgAA have good buggnbtlom , 
and then I don't have to knoto it oJUL." - 



And ^£feey emphasized that, 
In" spite of changes 
brought about; by desegre- 
gation — 



"School: i<> 6 tlil school, and panentb one Atill paAent*. (tfhetheA they' na n&o 
to the bchuot on. not, they all 6 tilt want, a good education f^ft thc-Ue' clvLldticn." 
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ABSTRACT 

r . . 

Title : E.S.A. A. /District Priorities— Systemwide Desegregation (1980-81) 
Evaluation Design 

Contact Person ; Helen Berrier, Karen Carsrud 
No, Pages : 26 - 



Content : 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the project. 
The table of contents for this document includes:. 



I. 



II. 



nr. 



IV.. 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



Narrative Summary 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 

Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B . Overview 



Information Npepls 

A. Needs \ 

B. Overview \ . 



V. • Dissemination 



This chapter presents the names of 
persons (responsible for some aspect 
of the project's implementation) who 
have been provided relevant portions 
of the design for review and comment. 

This chapter briefly describes \the 
project knd the evaluation activities 
tied to the project. , y 

Here the evaluator states all the e 
decision questions and relates them 
to the evaluation questions, and 
objectives "as well as their^data 
sources. 

Here the evaluator specifics other . 
information needs that are not 
included in the decision question 
section. This may Include infor- 
mation required for annual TEA s 
reports , applications , interim 
reports , etc . 

Here the evaluator specifies the 
media by which information will be 
disseminated, th£ date of distribu- 
tion, and the persons receiving 
the inf oritiation. 
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VI. 



VII. 



VIII, 



Information Sources 



Data to be Collected 
in the Schools 

Evaluation Time Resources 
Allocation Summary 



The evaluator lists each information 
source and specifies the population 
from which information will he ob- 
tained. The date the information 
will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed as well. 



This is a timeline for the 
of data in the schools* 



:ollection 



This chapter summarizes all the . 
evaluation work estimates (in 
person-days) by position, for each 
aspect of the evaluation. 



Evaluation Design Summary ; * 

Evaluation of the 1980-81 E.S.a.A. /District Priorities— Systemwide Desegregation 
involves "ttie following activities: 



a) The production of a Final Report and a Technical Report which 
present information relevant to the decision questions. 

b) The dissemination of evaluation information to district personnel 
throughout the year by means of meetings, memos, handouts, etc. 

Scope' of Design : 

9 Decision questions 

2 Information need questions 

27 Evaluation questions 



Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days) 



,12.5 . Director 

6.0 Senior Evaluator 
419.0 Evaluators 
197.0 Data Analyst 
3125.0 Evaluation Assistant 
182.5 Secretary 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title ; Faculty/Staff Recruitment Report: Calendar Year 1981 



Contact Person : Karen Carsrud, Freda Holley 



No. Pages : 4 



Summary : 

This report summarizes the District's efforts and progress towards the 
goals stated in the Faculty/Staff Recruitment Plan established by the 
Board of .Trustees, in 1977. In general, the plan adopted by the Board 
outlined several specific goals for hiring and promotion. However, the 
major long-range goals of the plan are as follows: 

A. M The Austin Independent School District will make a cpntinous 
effort to place male and female representation at all levels 
of employment wherever possible." 

B. "The Austiri Independent Schopl* District will make a continous 
effort to attain the ethnic percentages of professional personnel 
at all levels which approximately correspond to the ethnic 
percentages of pupil enrollment. " 

Several major findings are summarized in the report. First, the percentage 
of Black and Hispanic administrators and professionals employed by the 
Austin Independent School District increased slightly during 1980. In 
addition, the percentage of both Black and Hispanic professionals hired 
by the District in 1980 was greater than the percentage of the- two groups 
in the population of teachers certified by the Texas Education Agency. 

In spite of these positive trends, several areas of concern were also 
mentioned. Compared with Anglo or Other professionals who received job 
offers, a smaller percentage of the Black and Hispanic prdfessionals who 
received offers actually "accepted them. Also, recruiting trips did not 
appear to significantly aid in the recruiting of minority applicants. 

In addition to these major findings,, information on the ethnicity of 
student teachers, staff tenure and educational levels, bilingual teachers 
hired, and ethnicity and sex, breakdowns ' for each location or campus are 
reported. 
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Technical. Report ABSTRACT 

Title: E . S .A. A. /District Priorities — Systemwide Desegregation 1980-81 Final 
Technical Report ' ' . 



Contact Person : Helen Berrier, Karen Carsrud 



No. Pages : H45 



Summary : 

The Technical Report consist of fifteen appendices. Each appendix reports 
on the information collected by a specific data collection measure. 

Each appendix contains: 

An : instrument description 
Purpose of the measure. 
$ Procedures used to collect the data 

Summary of the results v 
Tables and figures presenting the data 

This technical report contains the following appendices: 



Appendix A 
Appendix B 
Appendix C 
Appendix D 
Appendix E 
Appendix ? 
Appendix G 
Appendix H. 
Appendix T 
Appendix J 
Appendix K 
Apperfdix L 
Appendix M 
Appendix N 
Appendix 0 
Appendix P 
Appendix- Q 



Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
Pupil Activities Record — Revised 
Extended School Day Course Enrollment 
Student Interview 
Teacher Interview 
Parent Questionnaire 

Employee Master Record" File and Requests for Transfer 
Student Masterfile Data on Enrollment 
Texas Daily Record of Pupil Attendance 
Parent Interview Form ' 
Special Education Referrals 

Desegregation Communication Center — Telephone Interview 
Staff Development and Meetings Calendar 
Student Grade Report File 

Principal Interview- * 
Principal Questionnaire 
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FINAL REPORT 

Project Title : Title I 

Contact Person ; David Doss, Glynifi Ligbn 



Major -Positive Findings : 

*1. Students in schoolwide projects with a pupil/teacher ratio of 
15 to 1 made impressive achievetaent gains. 

a. Low-achieving schoolwide project students gained the equi- 
valent of two additional months of learning above the gains 
of comparable students in other schools. 

b. Xhese gains were equivalent to a full year's achievement 

growth during 1980-81 compared to about eight months for 
comparable students. 

c. The high-achieving schoolwide project students made greater 
gains than comparable students at grades 3 and 5. At no grad< 
did schoolwide project students^ score lower than the others. 

In addition, the teachers in schoolwide projects seemed to feel 
more in control of what happened to their students, and as a 
result, the^ felt more responsible for the success they saw them 
having. 

2. Former Title I Early Childhood Program participants scored, higher 
in basic skills upon entering kindergarten than the other students 
in their schools. 

3. Parents were enthusiastic about working with their children on the 
Rainbow Kit activities. They requested more frequent activities 
and activities in other subject areas. 

Major Findings Requiring Action : ,» 

1. The Title I Program does not seem to have a consistent, positive 
impact on student achievement across grades. Title I students 

» outgained former Title I students currently attending non-Title I 
schools at grades 4 and 5. Former Title I students" made greater 
gaihs at grade 1. 

2. Wide- variations occurred in the assignment of staf f to Title I 
campuses. Base personnel costs per student served ranged from 
$214 to $486. 
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3. Total time spent in the basic skills /major content areas of 
reading/language arts, math, .science, and social studies has de- # 
creased in Title I schools from the peak observed in 1977- t 78« The 
current levels are back to fhose observed in 1976-77. The area 

of reading/language arts has shown the same pattern as total 
basic skills. 

4. The 1980 At-Home Summer Program did not significantly improve the 
achievement of participants compared to matched comparison students. 

5 # Title I pre-k students made smaller achievement gains this year 
than last year, but they stiill made' above average gains. 

6. While former pre-k students had scored higher ( than comparable 
students when enterirvg kindergarten, they did not show an advantage 
when they entered first grade. 

7. Classroom observations showed the ratio of time spent in reading 
and language arts to timfe s,pent in science and social studies 

to be about ten to one and eight to one respectively. On the . 
average, AISD' students spent about two hours and four minutes each 
day in reading/language arts, 39 minutes in math, 15 minutes in 
social studies, and 13 minutes in science. 



Eva lua t ion Summary : 



ESEA Title I is the largest of the federally* funded compensatory edu- 
cation, programs. Its purpose is to provide supplemental instruction in 
the basic skills to low-achieving students in schools with high concen- 
trations of children from low- income families. This year's Title I 
Program provided instruction to children in 24 District elementary 
schools, three nonpublic schools, and five .institutions for neglecteii 
and/or delinquent children. In addition, Title I funded a home-based 
program for four-year-olds, all or part of nine prekindergarten classes, 
and a parental involvement component. ° 

The future of compensatory education in Austin and the nation has been 
clouded by the recent change of administrations in Washington. It 
appears that the concept of block grants may provide school districts 
with greater flexibility in how compensatory programs are structured, 
but it also appears thait the resources provided will diminish. Such a 
situation makes it imperative that the District begin now to plan a 
program that takes advantage of decreased regulation to provide a max- 
imally effective program for our disadvantaged students. 
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The results below are summarized by program components • Greater detail, 
can be found in the 1980-81 ESEA Title I Technical Report , publication 
number 80.71. / \ 



TITLE I SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS 



WHAT ARE SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS? 

In most cases Title I instruction must be supplemental and may not 
supplant instruction that would normally be provided by the local dis^ 
fcrict; i.e., Title I instruction must be above and beyond what other 
students in the school or in the district receive. Also, students 
g must be identified for service using an objective assessment of academic 
need before they can be served. However, when the concentration of 
children from low-income families at a school exceeds 75%, the 
supplement-supplant provisions of the law may be relaxed. 

Two AISD schools, Allison and Becker, met the 75% criterion in 1980-81. 
Title I and required matching local funds were' used to reduce the 
pupil : teacher ratio to 15:1 in these schools. Figure 1 describes some 
of the major differences between the schoolwide projects and the regular 
title I Program in AISD. 



SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS 



REGULAR TITLE I SCHOOLS. 



L. TitLe I instruction is not 
"identifiable a.s something apart 
from or supplemental to the 
foundation school program. 

2. Teachers paid from Title I 
funds function as regular 
classroom teachers.' They teach 
all subject areas. 

3. No students are identified 
to receive Title I instruction. 
The "Title I" teachers have 
classes of students of mixed 
achievement levels who do not 
differ from those of other 
teachers. Mo additional record 
keeping is required. 

The pupil : teacher rat io is 
15:1 for the entire schooL dav. 



1. Title- I instruction must be 
separate from and supplementary 
to the f oujida tion program. 



2. -Teachers paid from Title I 
funds act as supplemental read- 
ing teachers . 



3. Students are identified and 
selection based on their achieve- 
ment test scores. Title I. 
teachers must serve only iden- 
tified students and only in 
reading* A certain amount of 
time is spent in student selec- 
tion and record keeping. 

& » The pupil : teacher ratio dur- 
ing Title I instruction (usually 
about 30 minutes.a day) is a 
maximum of 8:1 for a teacher 
alone or 15:1 for a teacher and 
an aide. 



Figure 1. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS AND THE 
REGULAR, TITLE I SCHOOLS. 
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HAVE THE SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS BEEN EFFECTIVE IN RAISING 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT? 

Yes, clearly. One side effect of the current desegregation plan was 
that over 2,200 students who were served in Title I in 1979-80 were 
assigned to schools this year that did, not have a. Title I program. 
The students at Allison and Becker were compared with students .from 
these fortner Title I attendance areas and with students in regular 
Title I schools who live in traditional Title I attendance areas. 



V 




2 3 4 5 6 

Grade 



Figure 2. AVERAGE GRADE EQUIVALENT GAINS FOR SCHOOLWIDE PROJECT 

STUDENTS, TITLE I STUDENTS, AND FORMER TITLE I STUDENTS 
MOW IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT TITLE I. Students scoring below 
the 40th percentile on the pretest. 



First, students scoring at or below the 40th percentile were compared. 
Figure 2 shows that the sahoolwide project students consistently out- 
scored low achievers in both comparison groups. . On the average, they 
gained about two months more than the others from the pretest in April, 
1980, to the posttest in April, 1981. More importantly, their gain was 
e.qual to one year's growth, 10 grade equivalent mcttths. Normally, 
low-achieving students from low-income neighborhoods make only about a 
seven to nine month gain from spring to spring. 

To state the results another way... 



• . .the achievement gains of Xw-achievirig students in schodlvide 
projects were 25% greater than thoae of slmtlar students aetv*d by 
the regular Title I Program, Over the school year, this appro**- 

mates tire additional notvfch« ^ti^fci^n. : - ' ; J 
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The number of discipline problems and the time devoted to 
handling ( them were reduce.d. 

, The teachers believed they could make better use of instruc- 
tional time by seeing reading groups more than once a day 
or by having more and smaller reading grpups . 

There were fewer interruptions without a Title I pull-out 
program* ' 

^ * Iniprov emeht s in the Quality of Tim e : 

• Teachers were able to better monitor the progress of each 
student. They believed that they could detect problems 
sooner and pr6vide more and'quicker corrective feedback. 

• An increased closeness between the teachers and their students 
was also reported. As they got to know their students better, 
they felt more effective in their teaching, 

3. Im provements in Teacher Morale : 

The greater closeness they felt with their students was re- 
warding in itself. . . 

The teacherg seemed to feel more in control of what happened 
to the' students in their classes. As a result, they felt 
more ownership for the progress of their students, and they 
felt more responsible for the success they saw their students 
having. . a 

Whatever the factors which contribute to ^ •f|| 
schoolwide projects may be, the teachers b*li*vcd that they votild J 

t» Axist with a nunilrteacher rati<*-*b<^ 



THE TITLE I READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 



HOW WERE STUDENTS SERVED BY THE REGULAR TITLE I PROGRAM? 

The regular Title I Program served 3776 students in grades K-6* on 22 
campuses. Eligible, .students were provided supplemental reading instruc- 
tion by Title £ teachers and?ibor instructional aides. Instruction was 
provided in the regular classroom, in the reading center or lab, or in 
both places. Figure 3 compares the number of students served in each 
instructional arrangement in . 1979-80 and 1980-81. 
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Students Served. . . 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1979-80 


1980-81 


By Teacher Only 


2,017 


.A . ■ 

7 nan 


j J 


- - 

54 


By Aide Only 


679: 


438 


18 


11 


By Both 


1,120 


L,308 


29 


34 


In Lab Only 


2,067 


2.239 


• 54 




In ' Classroom Only 


1,473 


•986 


39 


26- 


In Both 


276 


601 


7 


■ •16 • 


TOTAL 


■ 3,816 


3,826, 


100 * f . 


100 « 


Figure 3. TITLE I 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


ARRANGEMENT, 


1979-80 AND 


1980-81. 



An examination of the number of students served at a campus and the base 
salary costs for the teachers and aides placed on the' campuses revealed a 
wide variation between campuses in the cost per student served — from 
$214 to $486. About' half of the. variation is due to four factors. First, 
it is difficult to deliver a program at a' low per-pupil cost when the num- 
ber to be served is small. Second,, the expenditures were based partly .on 
a TEA requirement that greater amounts be spent at schqols with higher per 
centages of low- income children. Third, .some instructional arrangements 
required greater expenditures than others. Finally, at some schools the 
anticipated number of Title I students was greater than the number who 
eventually arrived leading to inflated pupil-: teacher . ratios. Regardless 
of its explanation, the wide variatiqnMn resource allocation from school 
to school would appear to* be a problem worthy of serious consideration by 
the t District. , . 

The observation results for low-achieving students in Title 1° schools 
were compared to three groups: high-achieving students ^n Title I 
schools, low-achieving students on campuses with former Title I students 
but without Title I, and low-achieving students in schoolwide projects . 
The Comparisons showed- that low-achieving students on Title I campuses 

...spent less time in their .regular classroom and more time 
in the reading lab than students in other groups, 

;..had fewer minutes of contact with their classroom teacher 
than the low-achieving students in the. schoolwide projects". 

...had more minutes of contact with other teachers than the 
schoolwide project students and the high achievers in Title I 
schools', ' — ' 

...received no more reading instruction than the others, and 

...may have spent more time off task than the schoolwide 
project' students and the high-achievers in Title < I schools. 

Figure 4 shows that overall in^Title I' schools the total time spent in the 
basic skills/major content ar^as of reading/language arts, math, science, 
and social studies has decreased from the peak observed in 1977-78. The 
ratio of time spent in reading/language arts to the time spent in 
science and social studies is about ten to one arid eight to one respec- 
tively. AISD students spent about two hours and four minutes each day 
in reading/langua'ge arts, 39 minutes in math, 15 minutes in social 

studies, and 13 minutes in science. 

• * *■ 
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Total 



Reading / 
Language Arts 



> 



O 







1 .Math 


^ .m m' 




Social Studies 






■ Science 



76-77 77^-78 78-79 79 -80 r 80-81 



Figure 4. AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN BASIC SKILLS IN TITLE I 
SCHOOLS. 



DID THE REGULAR TITLE I PROGRAM SHOW POSITIVE ACHIEVEMENT 
(RESULTS? 

No. ° As previously mentioned, desegregation provided a rare ' opportunity 
for the achievement gains of Title I students to be compared with those 
made by similar students attending schools without a Title I Program. 
Tn other words 7" the opportunity existed to ask the question, "Do Title I 
students make achievement gains greater than they would if t\\e program 
did not exist?" The answer appears to be "probably not/ 1 



The evaluation results provided no evidence of a consistent, posi- 
tive i*p*et oi the Title I B&grait on student achievement. In 
' % at gone grades former Title I students currently attends 
ols without * Title I program outscored similar Title I stu- - 



schoo 
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RAINBOW KITS 



WHAT ARE. RAINBOW KITS? 

Title I piloted an instructional support program**xctivity called 
Rainbow Kits this year. The kits are collections of 36 reading-related 
activities for parents and children. They were developed on four 
levels — kindergarten, first grade, primary (grades 2 and, 3) and inter- 
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mediate (grades 4-6). They are packaged in envelopes arid designed to 
be sent home with the Title 1 children on a weekly basis throughout the 
school year. The families received a plastic file box to keep the 
activities in at home. 4 1 ^ 

The Rainbow Kits were piloted at six schools with only about half of 
the total number of Title I stude.its getting th£ kits. ' Such an arrange- 
ment provided participation and comparison groups- for the evaluation. 

Four questionnaires were sent home to the parents of the participants - 
to learn if the kits were being received and used and to find out what 
the parents thought about using them. The parents who responded were 
very enthusiastic about using the kits. Almost 90% reparted enjoying 
the work with their children either "Much", or <-"Ve ry rfuch."* This posi- 
tive parental response' is very similar to J: hat received by the At-Home' 
Program which Title I has used during the summer for several years. 



It Is apparent that large numbers ^ greatly appreciate 

having specif ic, planned instructional activities that tftey can 
,do with their children at hbme. ^ 



The questionnaires revealed other interesting findings as well: 

. About 90% of the parents would 1 ike their "children to receive 

mord than one activity a week. Reading, math, and language 
arts were the most favored subject areas. ' ' ' 



Title I students have homework about half of the time, 
usually takes them .half an hour or less to finish it." 



It 



About a third of the parents reported oth^r children also 
used the Rainbow Kit activities. 'They ranged in age from 2 
to 15 £nd had an, average age of 'about dight. 

The mothers worked with the children about 70% of the time. 
About 10% of the children worked with .a brother or sister. 



• The children watched about "two and one half to three hours of 
television a day. The first graders seemed to watch .less 

'television than the others. 

\ ■ 

DID THE RAINBOW KITS IMPROVE STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT? 

No, -at least not yet, At no grade was there a difference in the gains 
made by the participants and the control groups. If involving parents 
iry instructional activities has a general effect of increasing the 
parents'* involvement in other, more significant educational activities, 
then perhaps programs like the Rainbow Kits^may have a long-term payoff 
in achievement gains. At the least, it is -a program that involves 
parents and their children in enjoyable instructional tasks. s 
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TITLE I EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 



WHAT IS THE TITLE I EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM? 

The Title: I Program has a, number of. full-day early childhood classes 
for four-year-olds. During this, the«third year of the program, Title I 
pre-k classes were located at Brown (2 classes), Maplewood, Norman, . 
Ortega Rosewood, and Sims-. In addition, a class at Ridgetop , -and a 
class at Rosewood were' funded 50% by\ Title I and 50%- by Title I Migrant. 



DID THE TITLE I 



LARGE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OF - PREVIOUS. YEARS 



The Title I pre-k 
than those of the 



P.REKINDERGARTEN PROGRAM. CONTINUE TO SHOW THE 



students continued to make gains that are greater 
average f our^year-old ; they also continued to outgain 



the Title 1 Migrant prekirtdergarten students and the Happy Talk Program 
participants,- as Illustrated .-in. Figure '5V However, this year's gain 
was smaller than the 16 point gain obtained last year. 
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Title I Migrant 



Happy 
Talk 



' / Figftre 5. AVERAGE SCALE SCORE GAIN BY TITLE- I, TITLE I MIGRANT, 
/ . ,. AND HAPPY TALK FOUR- YEAR-OLDS.. 

/ • 

D^WSSBfOOM OBSERVATION SUGGEST ANY REASON WHY THIS 
YEAFj S\GAIN WAS LESS? 

The TitleVA Migrant Evaluation did a few observations in each Title I 
pre-i clals in, order to have a comparison group for their observations . 
The iesults suggest that a change in the use of instructional time occur 
thisiyear. A decrease in formal, .adult- led instructional time and an 
increase in informal instruction may have been related, to the drop in 
achievement gain. 
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DO^ FORMER PRE-* K STUDENTS CONTINUE TO MAKE GOOD GAINS IN 
INDERGARTEN?. 

Bo^h last year's and this year's evaluations have shpwn that the former 
<, preW. students entered kindergarten scoring above their .classmates. 
They mid not lose their ,prekindergarten gains during the summer. How- 
6vett,; : w "the time they entered first grade, the students, are no longer 
/, dutscoi|lng their kindergarten classmates.' . „ 



initial .ad%n)tajge of the former pre-k students in ways that main- I 
tadn their Relativel y high achievement level throughout the veer. I 



Tfe HAPPY TALK PROGRAM 

■ - %r ! . — - 

ROW DID THE HAPPY TALK fcgOGRAM DO THIS YEAR? 

The Happy Talk. Program Is a home^based instructional program for mothers 
and children. Each week a community representative visits, the .partici'- 
'patiivg home with a lesson to 'demonstrate for the "mother. The mother "is 
v tO watch the lesson and repeat it wit?h. the child during the week. 

T)ie 1979-80 Happy Talk participants made a significantly greater gain 
in achievement -than a control group of nbn^articipan ts . This year's 
students did not. Evaluation results ^suggested that the Happy Talk 
Program may' have Leen more successful with the high-achieving children 
i/ri the program than with the lower-scoring ones. As in last year's 
devaluation* the Happy Talk participants did not make gains as large 
as those *of the Title 1 pre-k students. 



THE SUMMER AT-HOME READING PROGRAM ; 



WHAT WERE THE RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION OF THE 1980 SUMMER 
AT-HOME PROGRAM? . y 

> .Title I offered a home-based summer instructional program to about 300 
Title T Students during the summer of 1980. The results of the evalu- 

; .atiod of that program which can be found in Interim Evaluation Report: 
■19B0' Summer At-Home Reading Program , publication number 80.61, were 
coAsisterit with those of other evaluations of summer programs both in 

* and out' of- the. Distract. - 
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I The summer students did not make larger achievement gatos thatt, ' I 
■• their matched controls. ■: ' > - v ' / . : : ^■- •i •■ ■ k 

The program was like the Rainbow Kits in. that it w&s very popular with ; 
the parents. and children, but it did not have. any measurable impact on 
achievement. There was some evidence to suggest that the match between 
v student achievement level and kit difficult level needed improvement. 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Apart from evaluation, the only other activities funded by Title I were 
those of the Parental Involvement Component , s which had two main thrusts: 

a. to see that campus and districtwide parent advisory councils 
(PAC's) were established and- meeting regularly, and 

b. to provide training to the parents of Title I students about 
topics of interest to them. * 

Each Title I school had a community representative or a campus contact 
person to arrange PAC activities at the school. The principal also 
designated either the Title I/Migrant Parental Involvement Specialist , 
a "campus staff member, or the school's Title I Reading Coordinator as 
the person responsible for seeing that PAC activities were scheduled 
and carried out at the campus in accordance with the law. The Parenta 
Involvement Specialist was. responsible for PAC activities at the dis- 
trictwide level. 

Altogether nine Districtwide PAC meetings and two Districtwide PAC 
Workshops were held. Public schools held 71 local campus PAC meetin 
and nonpublic Title I schools held five. The total attendance at 
districtwide and local meetings was 1158 and 347 respectively. 

Figure 6 shows that two objectives were met and three were not. 
Other findings showed: / 

a. that those schools for which the Title I Parental Involvement 
Specialist was responsible had. slightly more frequent meeting 
than the others, / 

b. that when a local campus person was responsible for PAC/ acti- 
vities, attendance was highest, and / 

c. that elected i'AC members attended about 50% of the meetings 
on their campus. 
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At .Lease two parent training sessions for Districtwide 
PAC members will be held during the 1980-81 school year. 

Ac lease one parent from each Title I school 4 * will be 
trained. 

A^rhinimum of three staff development sessions or meet- 
ings will be held by the Title I/Title "I Migrant Paren- 
tal Involvement Specialist for community representatives 
and/o,r campus parental involvement contact persons. 

'At least two parent training ^sessions will be held on 
Title I campuses during' the 1980-31 school year. 

At least 10 parents will be trained on each camous. 



Figure 6.' PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT OBJECTIVES. 



WHAT-CAPL WE" LEARN FROM THIS YEAR'S EVALUATION? 

The major conclusions from the 1980-81 Title I Evaluation which have 
importance for planning have been highlighted in the foregoing summary. 
-They are listed below. 

• Using Title I and local^'unds to lower the pupil : teacher 
ratio to approximately 15:1 apparently produced hn effective 
compensatory education program. Low-achieving students in 
the program made a full year's growth* two ' grade equivalent; 
months more than similar students in other schools. 

• Across grades low-achieving students benefited more from the 
lower pupil: teacher ratio than higher achieving students. 

• Observations suggest that the lowering of the pupil : teacher ratio 
had a greater effect. on the quality of instructional, time 

than on the quantity of instructional time; 

• -..The schoolwide project teachers believe that the project's 

effectiveness woul,d cease if the pupil : teacher ratio exceeded 
18:1. ■ " 
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There is no evidence of a consistent,, positive impact of the 
regular Title I Program on student achievement. In fact, at 
some grades former Title I students currently attending 
schools without a Title I Program outscored similar Title I 
students. 

By the beginning of the first grade, former Title I prekinder- 
garten students are no longer scoring higher than their 
classmates . 

Large numbers of parents greatly appreciated having specific, 
planned instructional activities that they can do with their 
children at home. 

Summer At-Home Program participants did not make larger* 
achievement gains, than their matched controls. 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title: ' ORE Findings About Title I Programs 1979-1980 



Contact Person: David Doss, Glynn Ligon — 



No, Pages : 13 



Summary : 

This brochure summarizes the major Title I Evaluation findings for 
1979-80. It contains a description- of the Title I Program, basic 
procedures on how schools and children are selected for Title I and t 
a description of services provided by the following Title I components 
Happy Talk, Early Childhood, Title >I Reading, Extended Day, and 
Parental Involvement. 

Major findings concerning each of the components are discussed. Some 
of the most important findings are: 

1. For the past two years Title I Early Childhood Program 
regular students have made veil over a year's growth in 
six months. 

2. Children in the Title I Migrant Pre-KindeYgarten Prograto 
\ have also made large achievement gains. « 

.3. For three years in a row, Title I kindergarten students * 
have made larger gains oh the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
than they made the previous year. 

4. Title I did a much better job this year of concentrating 
■ services on students with the greatest needs. 

5. The extended day concept seemed to ; have much to offer as a 
way of providing extra instruction after school to Title I 
students. However, the component was removed from the Title 
Program for lack of .funding without a full-scale trial. 

6. The attendance figures were lower than last year's for both 
local PAC meetings and Districtwide PAC meetings. 
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Append ices 

The appendices provide directions for- administering tests used to select 
Title I students. They also provide tables 'for use in interpreting 
the test results. The tests described in the appendices are listed 
beloV. 

Appendix A: Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

Appendix B: Metropolitan Readiness Test 

.. Appendix C: CAT Level 1 

Appendix D: CAT Level 2 * 

Appendix E: CAT Level 3 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title ; Testing Students for Title I Eligibility 



Contact Person : David Doss , Glynn Ligon 



No, Pages ; 36 



Summary : 

This packet was developed to provide principals and Title I teachers 
with a single source of information for use iri determining the Title I 
eligibility of students in their school. The document contains four 
sections and five appendices described below, 

• at <9 . ^ 

Section I : Legal/Fiscal Requirement ' 

This^ section describes four rules which must be followed in identifying 
Title I students. These are rules which TEA consultants monitor during 
their visit each year. ' 

Section II: Generalized Procedure for Selecting Students 

This section suggests a step-by-step procedure for "selecting Title I 
students which should satisfy TEA monitors. ' 

Section III ; Criteria for Title I Eligibility V 

The general criteria for Title I eligibility are listed in this section. 

Section IV: Selecting Students Without Test Scores 

Students who enter Title I schools without test scores come either from 
another AISD campus or from another district.* This section describes 
how to obtain test scores for these students, A flowchart is provided 
to simplify the process. , 

Section V: What to do About Students With Invalid Test Scores 

Sometimes a student will have test scores that are clearly much higher 
or lower than the student's classroom performance would indicate. This 
section provides a procedure for retesting those students. 
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E va 1 lint ion Des ign 



ABSTRACT 



JLtlej RVALUATION DESIGN: 1980 E.S.E.A. Title I Program- 



Contact Perso n; David Doss and Glynn Ligon- 



No. Pages: 37 



£2}lL?5l : The Evaluation Design is a one-Wr plan of evaluation work 
for the project. The table of contents of &he Evaluation Design for 

1980-81 includes: k 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



II.. Narrative Summary 

A. Program Summary 



This chapter lists the names and 
positions of persons responsible 
for some aspect of the project's 
implementation who have been pro- 
vided relevant portions of the 
design for review and comment. 



This, 'section briefly describes the 
Title I program and each of its 
components. 



B, Evaluation Summary 



Decision Questions 

A. Questions. Addressed 



This section briefly' describes 
the major evaluation activities 
and reports to' be published during 
'the .year. 



States the decision questions to 
be addressed 



B. Overview 



F.V. information Needs 
A. Needs 



R. Overview 



Systematically relates decision 
questions to evaluation questions, 
objectives, and information sources, 
Gives target dates for deciding 
decision questions. 



Lists information needs and reports 
for which they . are required. 

For each information need, gives 
the date the information is needed 
,and the source of the information. ■ 
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V. Dissemination 



VI. - Information Sources 



VII. Data to be Collected 
in the Schopls 



VIII. Evaluation Time Resources 
Allocation Summary 



Lists j for each planned dissemination 
activity, the fotmat, date of dis- 
tribution, and recipients. 

This chapter- lists each data source, 
the ^evaluation questions it re- 
ferences, the population studied, 
the dates for collecting the in- 
formation, and the analysis 
technique employed. 

This is a chronological listing 
"of all data to be collected in the. 
schools, broken down into information 
collected from 1) students, 2) teachers, 
and 3) others. 

This chapter estimates the number of 
person-days required from each staff 
person for completion of each activity 
related to each data source. 



Evaluation. Design Summary : 

Evaluation of the Title I program in Austin serves two main purposes^ 

\ 

To provide information to the local decision-makers responsible 
for implementation of the project's activities. 

To annually provide program documentation required by the Texas 
Education Agency on the progress, of students being served. 

A report is prepared to serve these purposes near the end of each project 
year, in June. The Evaluation Design summarizes: 

1) the decision questions to be addressed, 

2) the specific evaluation questions used to answer decision 
questions, 

3) the information sources used to answer evaluation questions 
and to fulfill information needs,. 

4) data collection dates and analysis techniques, 

4) dissemination information, a,nd, 

5) manpower resources required. for each task. 

i 

Implementation is evaluated through such means as classroom observations, 
interviews, questionnaires, and monitoring of records. Outcomes are 
evaluated through standardized and locally developed instruments measuring 
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student per f ormance * in relation to project objectives. 

Other major responsibilities of the evaluation staff include conducting' 
required, needs assessments, collecting demographic data on schools and 
students, identifying Title I students, and recording and reporting 
services provided for each nine-week period. 



Scope of Design: 



2) ,5 Director 

8), ~) Senior Evaluator 

2 30 Kvnluator 

1 V) Data Analyst 

^ 30 Evaluation Assistant 

2 30 Secretary 



6 Decision questions 

38 Evaluation questions 

2«2 Information need questions 

5i Information sources 




Evaluation Reso urces Required (in person -d ays) : 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 

: 

Title: Information From ORE About Classroom Observations 



Contact Person: David Doss, Glynn Ligon 



No. Pages : One' page folded 



y Su mmary- : The Office'of Research and Evaluation did over 350 day-long 
observations in elementary school- classrooms in 1980-81. This brochure . 
was prepared to inform school personnel about the nature of the 
observations. The brochure answered the following frequently asked 
questions. " , 

1. . Why are classroom observations necessary? 
• '2. What trailing have the observers had? 

3. Will -teachers have an opportunity to make comments 
about the observations? 

■ 4. Who are the observers? How will the teacher know who 
they are whe'n they come to the room? (Photographs of 
the observers were provided in the brochure.) 

' 5. Will the teacher know when an observer will be in^ the 
classroom? * 

6. ! What have be£n. teachers' reactions to observations 
in the past? 

' 7. Is there a difference between the observations conducted by ORE 
and those con due ted by' instructional supervisors, 

8. What is the nature of the ORE observations? 
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is Document 



ABSTRACT 



Title: INTERIM EVALUATION REPORT: 1980 Summer At-Home Reading Program 



Contact: Person : David Doss, .Glynn Ligon 



No. Pao-es: 271 



■ Summary : 

The ?\t-Home Program was designed to improve the reading skills of 
low-achieving elementary school children. Participants received one 
of eight different reading kits designed to correspond to their current 
reading ability. Completed lessons were J sent to the At-Home Head- 
quarters in Maryland where they were corrected by teachers and returned 
to the students . • 

The evaluation produced the following major positive findings and 
findings- requiring action. . 

Major Positiv e Findings : 

1 . t The parents who participated in the program were generally very 

enthusiastic about it and would like to see it or similar programs 

.continued. - 

2. Mo. t 9^p^fr^Tc^ating parentis were satisfied with the training they 
received from Title I— =s^taffi- - , 

3. Parents did not report any major problems in finding assistance 
when necessary. . 



Major Fin dings Requir in g Action : . 

L. At-Home participants did not make larger achievement gains than 
. th&ir matched controls. 

2. The program's participation objective was not met. 

3. A large number of participants appeared to be assigned At-Home 
session levels which were either above or below their current 
level of reading achievement. 
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4. First-grade students may have been over-selected for participation 
\ in the. prpgram, i.e. , on the whole, first grad^s^were not as far 
behind their peers as were. students at other grades • ^ 

ORE has done outcome evaluations of Title I and^fligrant summer school 
pi;ografos for several years. These evaluations, like several national 
studies, have consistently failed to yiePd evidence of an impact of . 

m these programs on achievement scores. Moreover, these programs have 
been mote extensive in scope and duration than the At-Home Program. 
The- failure ofc the present evaluation to detect achievement effects 

-in a program providing 10-20 hours of instruction is not surprising. 
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Miscellaneous Document** ' ABSTRACT^ 



Title: What Should We Do About Summer School? 



C ontact Person : David Doss, Glynn VLi^on 

i ' ' ' . . 

No. > Pages : 4 



Summary : Research appears to - show that effective summer instruction 
is 'essential if low-achieving students are not to fall farther and 
farther behind their classmates. - However*, evaluations in AISD and 
elsewhere have failed to find any positive achievement gains resulting 
from summer school as currently planned and implemented. 

The' brochure., concludes that, "The careful* and thorough planning, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of effective, summer instruction in an 
era of declining resources provides the District with a challenge of 
the' highest order — a challenge which deserves the attention of all vho 
are concerned with improving the education of low-a'chieving student's." 
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Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 



Title: FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980-81 E.S.E.A. Title I Regular Program 



Contact Person:' David Doss, Glynn Ligon 1 



No, Pages : 600 



Summary : « 

This report documents the purpose, procedures, and results, for each 
information source used by Title I Evaluation in 1980-81. It contains 
13 appendices, each of which is devoted to a single instrument or, 
information source. Each information source, in, turn, is used in 
answering one or more evaluation questions, decision questions, and/or 
information needs from the 1980-81 Evaluation Design. 



Each appe? dix contains: 

An instrument description 

Purpose for administering the instrument 

procedures used to collect the data 

Results 

Figures, presenting the data 
The technical report for 1980-81 contains the following appendices: 



Peabody Picture. Vocabulary Test 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Prekindergarten Observations 
Pupil Activities Recofd-Revised 
Schoolwide ^Project Interviews 
Rainbow. Kit. Questionnaires 
Title I Service Reports 
Teacher Records 
PAC Records' 

Title I Instructional Services Log* 
-Miscellaneous District Records 



The technical 


re 


Appendix 


A: 


Appendix 


Br 


Appendix 


C: 


Appendix 


D: 


Appendix 


E: 


Appendix 


F: 


Appendix 


G: 


Appendix 


H: 


Appendix 


I: 


Appendix 


J: 


Appendix 


K: 


Appendix 


L: 


Appendix 


M: 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



^Titl^: 0 Needs Assessment for the Preparation of the 1981-82 ESEA 
>'-.' • Title ,!■ Application 



; Contact Person : David Doss, Glynn Ligon 
: fr>. Pages : 176 

Summary : This document provides information necessary to the planning 
^Of-'.fche^itle I .Program for 1981t82. It is divided into four sections. 

Sectioya I: -Page 3 

" : • ':.■]'.' '.' ■ . * I „ ■ • " " ' 

•V.;.:; v ;^Pa-g'e. 3 is the page in the Title I application where the ranking of 

schools by their percentages- of low- income students is reported. This, 

section describes in detail how that ranking was determined for the 
< 1981-82 school year. . ( ■< 

'.Section II: Tables for Determining Need Areas and Participant Numbers 
y\[-' The tables A in this, section serve two purposes. 

.-1* They are used to determine the subject areas and grades to < ; 
serve with Title I. 

""':•;•> •. ••. >'••" .' '•• . 

. ■'..•/.'••> r ; /2y' . ' : they are used to; estimate the number of participants by 
• /' school. : ^ i 



^ ^Th^ tables provide for each school, the number and percentage of 

scuderits who are expected to score at or below 'selected percentile 

;^ -points >' •:;>■. v - 

:^y^v^;J^ •;/•* ... - .'. ■ "• .' • i ,\ : .' ' * ... , o 

Se^eioti Illr Altering the Ranking of Schools to Reflect, the Degree of 
V ; Educational Deprivation 

Th€» Title I regulations allow the ranking of schools based on economic 
deprivation to be ^itered to reflect differences in educational, need. 
"this sec tioh provides ;.the al tered ranking and explains how it was • 

.>/ "obtain^ I . v , ... ;]'■. -'>v>^,;' : : v;..-; .-. .V" 

/Section W the Selection of Title I Schools 

; \. : After che ranging of, schools has been determined, two. decisions must 
be made before stud^its cap be elected for Title I instruction*. 

[C^ I: ? ^ determined. 
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2. An achievement-based criterion for selecting Title I 
students at each grade level must be established. 

This section contains information useful in making those decisions 



or j 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title ; Title I Migrant 



Contact Persons: Catherine cWistner, Glynn Ligon 



Major Positive Findings : . 

1. The average aumber of migrant parents attending the Districtwide PAC 
meetings and training sessions more than doubled in 1980-81 from the 
average number attending in 1979-80. 

2. The Migrant Nurse continued to provide health services to a large 
number of migrant students. Not counting follow-ups, over 1,353 conr 
tacts were made with 618 migrant students on health-rrelated matters 
from September through April. Teachers and other staff weiTfe generally 
pleased tfith her services. 0 

•3. The migrant pre -kinder gat ten students made gains in vocabulary which 
are greater than average for four-year olds. c - — 

4. Migrant kindergarten students made gains in their understanding of % 
basic concepts — improving to the 60th percentile level. 

5. Migrant students served by-Migrant Program teachers in grades 3 and,. 4 
made reading achievement gains equal to the national average for the 
year. Over 60% of the migrant students in grades 3-5 gained at least 
•8 of a year in grade equivalents. 

6. Migrant students served hy Migrant Program teachers in grade 7 gained 
1.6. years* fn grade equivalents in reading achievement. This correspon- 
ded directly to a sharp increase in the number of days th»n Migrant 
Program teachers worked toith these studeritls.* 



Major Findings Requiring Action : 

1. The national Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS), in which 
the District is required to participate, requires records which are 
time-consuming and expensive to keep. MSRTS records duplicate infor- 
mation already available in the District. The instructional information 
they provide is not complete enough to allow instructional planning by 
a teacher/ 0 



ERIC 



2., The available local campus-level PAC records indicate even fewer par- 
ents attended local campus PAC meetings in 1980-81 than attended in 
1979-80. Out of 54 local PAC meetings held at combined Title I/Migrant 
or Migrant campuses, 20 meetings had no migrant parents in attendance. 
Several additional meetings wfere scheduled,, but cancelled due to poor 
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parent attendance. The low parent turnout was a source of concern 

to Migrant teachers, who. believe increased efforts are needed to inr ^ 

volve parents in the ptogram. y* 

3. The Migrant Student Attendance reports indicate a disparity in 
teaching loads at all levels. Pre-K teachers 1 loads varied between 
12' and 20 students. At the elementary level, the number. of students 
served by each Migrant teacher varied from 22 to 4/. At the second- 
ary level, the loads varied between 12 arid 30 students, 

4. As has been reported in all previous evaluations, scheduling students 
for service at the secondary level continues to be a problem./ The 
teachers at the secondary level were generally dissatisfied with the 
low number. of students they were able to serve. Problems stem par- 
tially from students not receiving credit for the Migrant classes, 
the foundation teachers not wanting to let the students leave' their 

v credit classes where the students are generally behind in their 

reading and language arts skills, and the student's own choice about , 
wanting to take *bther classes instead. 

5. Title I pre-kindergarten students received more instructional time and 
more instructional contact by their teachers than did the Migrant students 
and .students in the split-funded Title I/Migrant pre-kindergarten classes. 

6. Although the migrant students made good achievement gains £t both 
the pre-kindergarten and kindergarten levels, Title I students made 
greater gains at both levels over the same time period. 

7. The grade 9-11 migrant students served by a Migrant teacher showed ' ' 
average grade equivalent achievement ga,ins ranging up to only .4 

years/ Less than 50% of students pre- and posttested gained an « 
average of .8 year in grade equivalents. 

Evaluation Summary : 

The 1980-81 Title I Migrant Program, consisted of seven components which 
included three instructional components and four support components : 

Instructional Support 

■ ■ ■ . * . . 

. Pre-Kindergarten . • Health Services 

. Communication Skills (K-12) Parental Involvement 

. Summer School d • MSRTS 

. Evaluation 

The Evaluation and Summer School Components will npt. be discussed in 
this summary. The following is a summary of the major evaluation findings - 
presented by program component-. The findings are repprted in greater de- " 
tail in. the 1930-81 Title I Migrant Final Technical Repprt , ORE Publica- 
tion Number 80.40. 

./ 
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PRE-KINDERGARTEN COMPONENT 

HOW MANY PRE-K STUDENTS RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES? 

instructional services were provided for 141 four-year-old migrant Stu- 
dents at nine, elementary campuses. Two of the classes w£re funded 50% 
Title 1/50% Migrant, with half of each teacher's class consisting of 
migrant students-. 

DID THE .MIGRANT PRE-K STUDENTS SHOW ANY 4 ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OVER THE SCHOOL 
YEAR? 

On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), migrant students showed 
. an average gain in scale score points t>f .9.64 from the pre- to posttest. • 
Over time, scale score points are expected to remain constant; so, this gain 
indicates a growth .rate above the national average. 

HOW DO THE MIGRANT AND TITLE I PRE-KINDERGARTEN^TdDENTS AND TITLE I 

HAPPY TALK PARTICIPANTS COMPARE ON 'THE PPVT? - / " - 

• * 

The average gain for the Title I pre-kindergart'en students was 10.84 
scale score points; over the* same time period. Their gains were greater 
than were the gains for migrant students. The Happy Talk participants 
gained 7.37 scale score points over this same time. Their gains would 
be expected to be iower than participants in the Title I arid Migrant pre-K 
programs , since these are both full-day p^o'gr^ms and Happy Talk is a 
program which works with the children at honfle. " * * 

Figure 1 graphically represeats the differences among the gains for the three 
groups. r The gr^ph illustrates £hat student^ with lower scores on the pre- 
test scored higher on« the posttest if they were in Title I. Students with 
relatively high pretest scores scored higher on the posttest if they were 
in the Migrant classes. 



Figure 1. DIFFERENCES 

AMONG THE SCALE 
SCORES FROM PRE- 
TO POSTTEST ON THE 
PEABODY PICTURE 
VOCABULARY TEST BY 
MIGRANT AND "TITLE ] 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS AND HAPPX 
TALK PARTICIPANTS. 
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DOES A STUDENT'S PARTICIPATION IN THE PRE-K. PROGRAM HAVE ANY -LONGER- 
TERM EFFECTS? 

Analyses were conducted on the fall, 1980 Boehm scores of kindergarten 
students to see if former pre-kindergart^n participants (ih N 1979-80) 
scored higher than did non-pre-kindergarten participants frotn similar 
backgrounds. The total scores of former migrant and Title I ke-K stu- 
dents were higher than were the scores for .nonpar tic ipants, ana the 
differences were statistically significant. ■ a ■ 

WHAT DO CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS SHOW THE DIFFERENCES TO BE BETWEEN THE 
MIGRANT AND TITLE' I PRE- K I NDERGART EN PROGRAM? 

In order to describe the implementation of &he Migrant pre-K classes, 
seven full-day observations were conducted in each of the seven Migrant *\ 
classes and in each of the two split-funded Title I/Migrant classes. 
Each of the seven Title I classes was observed three times to provide 
comparison data. Unless indicated otherwise, these replicate trends 
noted in the pre-K observations conducted in 1979-80. The major ways 
the two programs differed were: 

Title I teachers spent an average of 4% more of their time in in- 
structional activities than did the Migrant- and split-funded 
teachers. ' 

Title I teachers were more involved instruction^Hy and . had more 
contact with their students than the Migrant and split-funded 
teachers. 

ife> The Title I teachers were responsible for formal instruction 17% 
more of the time, than were the Migrant and split-funded teachers. 

In the Migrant and split-funded classes , the aides had more in- 
structional responsibility than did the Title I aides*. Due to 
funding cuts, there will be no aides in either the Migrant or 
Title I classes in 1981-82. 

In both formal instructional activities and informal learning 
activities, the migrant students (and those students in the split- 
funded classes) operated in smaller groups than did the Title I 
students. , 

In all classes, at least 96% of the formal instruction was con- 
ducted in English. In informal learning activities, slightly more 
Spanish was spoken in the migrant (and split-funded) classes than 
in the Title I classes. In 1979-80, more instruction occurred In 
Spanish than noted this year. 

' Title I teachers used the AISD Early Childhood Curriculum 85% of the 

instructional time, supplemented by other materials. The Migrant 
and split-f unded teachers as a group used the AISD Curriculum 48% of 
the time; the Bilingual Early Childhood Program Curriculum (BECP) 
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was used 37% of the time; and other materials supplemented the re- 
maining 15% of the time. This differs considerably from 1979-80 
when the Migrant teachers used the BECP almost exclusively. For the 
Migrant teachers, 1980-81 was to be a transition year to change from 
the BECP to the AISD and in 1981-82, they will no longer be using 
the BECP. : 



HOW DID THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED DIFFER AMONG THE MIGRANT TEACHERS? 

The number of children served varied from 12 to 20 indicating some dis- 
parity of teaching loads. Class limits have bken set at 16 for 1981-82 
since* rhe teachers will no longer have aides or student helpers. 

« 

K-12 COMPONENT 



HOW MANY KINDERGARTEN-SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES? 

During 1980-81, seven migrant teachers provided instructional services 
for 294 "students at seven elementary campuses. This total is down from 
the 302 r students served in 1979-80. ' ' 

WHAT WERE THE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS FOR THE K-SIXTH MIGRANT STUDENTS SERVED BY 
A MIGRANT TEACHER? - 

Kindergarten ■ \ ft 

The 50 migrant students who were pre- and posttested with the Boe-hm Test 
of Basic Concepts made good gains by scoring an average gain of 10. 9. raw 
score points. This is slightly greater than the 10.4 raw score point gain 
by tfie migrant students last year. 41 though the migrant students did well, 
their gains were surpassed by both Title I regular students (N = 408) who 
gained 13-9 raw score points and Title I schoolwlde project students (N = 
145) who gained 15.6 raw score points in the same time period, 

Xirst*, Grade 



The \6 migrant first-grade* students who were served by a Migrant teacher 
made an^ average grade equivalent score of 1.4 on the ITBS Reading Total. 
This score is withii; .4 points of the expected grade equivalent for first 
graders of\1.8.^ - 

Their achievement is lower than the average grade equivalent score of 1.9 
attained by the 40 migrant students who were tested in 1979-80. 

Gr'ades Two through S,ix 

The 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade students served made good achievement gains 
on the ITBS Reading Total score. Figure 2 shows the average gain per 
month of" instruction in grade equivalent points for students pre- and 
posttested. 
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% of Students Making 

No. of Students Average Grade at Least .8 Gr^de 

Grade Pre- and Posttested Equivalent Gain Equivalent Gain 

2 34 0.7 47% 

3 47 1.0 62% 

4 26 1.0 - 65% 
- 5 J 22 0.9 64% 

6 25, 0.5 44% 



Figure 2. ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OF MIGRANT STUDENTS IN GRADES 2-6. 



Not only did the students in grades 3, 4, and.- 5 gain between 0.9 and 1.0 
grade equivalents on the average, but at each grade level over 60% of the 
students with pre- and posttests made gains of 0.8 or better. 

Although the students in grades 2 and 6 did fairly well in that *over 40% 
of the students at each grade level made at least a .8 grade equivalent 
gain, their gains were not as great as at 'other grade levels. Examination 
of the attendance data generally indicates that 6th graders were served 
slightly fewer days (8) in 1980-81 overall than were 5th graders. This 
may or may not contribute to these differences in gains. The second grad- 
ers on the average were served three days more in 1980-81 than were the 
third graders; so, being served more by a teacher does not necessarily 
explain these differences % 

HOW MANY SEVENTH - TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONAL 

Seven Migrant teachers provided instructional services for 223 students ■ 
at eight campuses. This total is down from the 244 provided instructional 
services in 1979-80. 

HOW WERE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS FOR THE SEVENTH-TWELFTH GRADE MIGRANT STUDENTS 
MEASURED? 

In 1979-80 all secondary students served by a teacher were tested in the 
spring with the 1970 California Achievement Tests (CAT), Vocabulary Test. 
In 1980-81 this test was replaced with the -more current 1977 edition of 
the California Achievement Tests (CAT). In addition to the Vocabulary 
Test, students this year were also given the Reading Comprehension Test 
to provide a broader measure of their achievement gains from 1980-81 to 
1981-82. An equating study was used to make the 1970 and 1977 CAT Vocab- 
ulary scores comparable; therefore, the results using the CAT scores „ 
should be interpreted cautiously. 

Through the District's systemwide achievement testing efforts, the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) was given to all lst-8th grade students. 
For this year's 7th and 8th graders, more of the migrant students who 
were served 'had ITBS test scores from both the spring of 1980 and the 
spring of 1981, so their ITBS Reading Total scores are used here to report 
on their achievement gains. 
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WHAT WERE THE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS MADE BY THE SEVENTHS I GHTH GRADE MIGRANT ' * 
STUDENTS? 

In> Figure 3 are given the gains for the 7th and 8th %rade students. The 
J 7th graders did very well in scoring an average grade equivalent gain of 
1,6. Nearly 59% of the students gained at least .8 grade equivalent . The 
8th graders also did fairly well in having an average gain of 1.0 grade equiv 
alent, but only 38% of them made gains of .8 grade equivalent or better. 

% of Students Making. 
No. of Students Average Grade at Least .8 Grade 

Grade Pre- Fo.st tested Equivalent Gain Equivalent Gain 

\ 34 1.6 59% 

S 45 1.0 * . ; • 38% 



Figure 3. ACHIEVEMENT GAINS MADE BY MIGRANT 7TH AND 8TH GRADERS IN 1980-81. 



WHAT COULD ACCOUNT FOR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS IN 

GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT? 

In 1979-80, the average achievement gains in grade equivalents for 7th and 
8th graders were low (.7 and .1, respectively). As measured by'the'ITBS, 
the migrant seventh graders made very 6 good gains this year in comparison 
(1.6) and the &th graders also improved, but still did not match the 7th 
graders. Examination of the student attendance reports, indicated that the 
average number of days 7th graders' were served by a Migrant teacher in 
1980-81 increased over a week per each six weeks compared to 1979-80. 
Also the average number of 7th grade students seen decreased from the 
^979-80 level of an average of °42 to the 1980-81 level of an average of 
34. This greatly increased instructioral time per student could account 
for the increased achievement gains. 

The 8th graders af'so received more instructional time (3 more days each 
six weeks), hut the average number of students seen in 1980-81 was 43, 
up from the 1979-80 figure of an average of 34. Therefore although the • 
8th graders had more instructional time available with a Migrant teacher, 
more students were seen. 

HOW MANY STUDENTS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONAL'SERVICES FROf? 
A, MIGRANT TEACHER AT THE SENIOR HIGH LEVEL? 

Between 33% and 37% of the eligible migrant' students received services 
from a migrant teacher during each six-weeks period. This contrasts with 
88-93% of the eligible. pre-K students being served; 63-77% of the eligible 
elementary students being served; and 78-87% of the eligible junior high 
students being served. 
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WHAT ARE POSSIBLE REASONS FOR THE MUCH SMALLER PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
BEING SERVED AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL? ' 

As has been reported in previous Migrant evaluations, scheduling students 
for service at the high school level is a problem. The Migrant Coordina- 
tor and the Migrant teachers worked more closely with the schools this 
year to try to schedule more students. Also teachers have tried dif- * 
ferent instructional methods (team teaching, special Migrant^ classes,, 
tutoring, etc.) and. have met with mixed success. Problems stemXpartlally 
from students not receiving credit for the Migrant classes, the foundation 
teachers not wanting to let the students leave their credit classes where 
the students are generally behind in their reading and language arts 
skills, and the student's own choice about wanting to take other classes 
instead. . 

WHAT WERE THE ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OF STUDENTS IN GRADES NINE-TWELVE? 

On the whole the gains were quite small. « Not enough students were pre- 
and. posttested at the 12th grade level to make any statements about their 
gairts. Figure 4 presents the average gains per month for the 9th, 10th, 
and llth graders. 

% of Students Making 
No. of Students Average Grade at Least .8 Grade v 
Grade Pre- & Posttested Equivalent Gain Equivalent Gain 

9 27 0.4 * 48% 

10 1? 0.1 ' 29% 

11 10 -0.5 ; 20% 

& ' - ' ■ ' .r ' 

Figure 4. ACHIEVEMENT GAINS MADE BY MIGRANT NINTH-ELEVENTH GRADERS IN 
1980-81. 

WHAT COULD ACCOUNT FOR THESE SCORES? „ J 

la 1979-80, Migrant students made 1.2, 1.2, and .3 grade equivalent 
gains. Since in 1980-81 as in 1979-80, students on the average saw a 
Migrant teacher 22 days of each six weeks, the drop in achievement is 
most likely not due to increases or decreases in days of service offered. 
The numbers of students are so small that * generalizatiofts are hard to 
make * -, . ' - 

The Texas Education Agency requires, that every district having a, Migrant 
Program serve currently migratory students in grades K-12 before four-year- 
olds can be served. Although the high school Migrant Program has been dif- 
ficult to implement, these grades must continue to be served before pre- 
kindergarten instruction can be funded. The added requirement that at 
least 30 migrant students be enrolled on a campus before a full-time 
Migrant Program teacher may be hired makes the delivery of services to 
many migrant students ill grades K-12 difficult, if not impossible. 
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HEALTH SERVICES COMPONENT >- ' 

HOW MANY MIGRANT STUDENTS WERE SERVED BY THE MIGRANT NURSE? 

From September, 1980 through April, 1981, the Migrant Nurse and her staff 
provided health services to 618 migrant students. For these same months 
her total number of student contacts, excluding follow-ups, was 1,353. 

WHAT SERVICES WERE PROVIDED BY THE MIGRANT NURSE? 

During September through April, the Nurse performed a variety of activ- 
ities for migrant students^ .The types of these activities and the num- 
ber of times each was performed are presented in Figure 5. Although 
not tallied, the Nurse made approximately 400 additional contacts to 
follow-up .on previously noted health problems. 





Number, .of Times 




Activity Was 


Activity 


Performed . 


Initial Contact 


• 1267 


Scheduled Screening 


370 


Non-Scheduled* Exam 


139 \ 


Phone Call by Migrant Nurse 


400 \ 


Referral to M, D, 


358 


Referral to Dentist 


359 


Home Visit 


68 


Counseling or Teaching 


457 


• fchone Call or NQte to Parents* 


793 

V 



Figure 5. SUMMARY OF SERVICES PROVIDE?) BY THE MIGRANT 
NURSE FROM SEPTEMBER THROUGH APRIL. 



HOW MUCH MONEY WAS SPENT FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE FOR THE MIGRANT 
STUDENTS? 

In Figure 6 are presented the expenditures for health\care services from 
September through April. As can be noted from Figure 6, dentist bills 
comprised the large majority of the $32,754.62 spent during this time 
period-. 
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EXPENDITURES 





NUMBER OF 
















AVERAGE 


MONTHS 


STUDENTS 
SERVED 


M. D. 


DENTIST 


PHARMACY 


X-RAY 


LAB 


GLASSES 


TOTAL SPENT 


SPENT PER 
STUDENT 


SEPTEMBER 


26 


278.00 


368.00 


73.01 


- 0 - 


16.00 


150.00 0 


885 .t)l 


34.04 


OCTOBER 


54 


1,099.00 


1,686.00 


03.78 


42.00 


40.00 


254.00 


3,184.78 


58.98 


NOVEMBER 


65 


730.00 


4,144.00 


95.51 


- 0 - 


43.00 


180.00 


5,192.51 


79.89 


DECEMBER 


44 


607.00 


3,706.00 


' 16.91 


- 0 - - 


6.00 


100.00 


4,435. 9f 


100.82 


JANUARY 


83 


967.00 


6,244.00 


92.41 


- 0 - 


60.00 


341.00 


7,704.41 


92.8* 


FEBRUARY 


83 


1,471.00 


3,832.00 


160.72 


- 0 - 


48.90 


349.00 


5,461.62 


65.80 


MARCH 


73 


937>0fr— 


•^ 2,232.00 


197.29 


97.00 


27.00 


265.00 


3,755.29 


51.44 


APRIL 


35 


532.00 


l,3f»3l 00 


20.09 


- 0 - 


40.00 


235.00 


2,135.09 


61.00 


TOTAL 


463 


$6,221.00 


$23,520.00 


$719.76 


$139.00 


$280.90 


$1,874.00 


$32,754.62 


$70.74 



# Figure 6. SEPTEMBER THROUGH APRIL SUMMARY OF HEALTH CARE EXPENDITURES FOR MIGRANT STUDENTS. 

0 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

» . -i . i 

The Parental Involvement Component consists of the Title I/Titl« I 
Migrant Parental Involvement Specialist an'd^the four Migrant Community 
representatives. i % 

WAS A QISTRICTWIDE PAC ESTABLISHED? 

Yes. The first meeting was in September and the members were elected in 
October. A total of. nine Districtwide PAC meetings and €wo parent-train- 
ing sessions were held during the 1980-81 school /ear. The average number 
of migrant parents attending the Districtwide PAC has more than doubled 
from 1979-80. 

WERE THE LXAL CAMPUS PACS ESTABLISHED? . 

Except for Crockett and Porter, which did not become Migrant schools 
until .January, all Migrant or Title I/Migrant schools had at least one * 
meeting of their local PACs.. Two attempts were made to establish a 
Crockett /Porter PAC, but these were unsuccessful due to poor parent 
attendance. 

DID MIGRANT PARENTS ATTEND MORE LOCAL PAC MEETINGS T^IS YEAR? 

No. The attendance of migrant parents at the local PACs in 1979-80 was . 
up from its level in 1978-79. Unfortunately, the attendance of migrant 
parents at local PAC meetings decreased (an average of three parents/meeting) 
from the level noted in 1979--80 (an average of four parents/meeting). At a 
total of fifty-four local campus meetings held, twenty were not attended by 1 
any migrant parents . Several additional PAC records indicated that other 
meetings had been scheduled, but had to be cancelled due to poor parent' 
attendance. 

It should be noted the records kept of the local PAC .meetings (agenda, 
minutes, sign-in sheets) were frequently incomplete or illegible. 
Additional meetings were alluded to, but no records were found to con- 
firm these meetings. 

WHAT WAS THE COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES' ROLE? 

In interviews j the four Migrant community representatives agreed their main 
priority and what Consumed most of their time was recruiting/ identifying 
migrant students. Both local and Districtwide PACs were seen as the next 
most' important activities. Although PACs were considered, more ijripot'tant 
than clothing requests/purchases, the community representatives reported 
spending as much or more time on clothing than they did on the PACs.- 

The^ community representatives felt they needed more clearlyrdef ined job 
responsibilities as . welL as more, clearly-defined supervision. Different 
representatives handled their school contacts differently, and more * 
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consistency in how community representatives operate was an item Migrant 
lichers felt needed improvement. , 

•As part of 1981-82 funding cuts, the Title I /Migrant Parental Involvement 
Specialist position was eliminated, as was one community representative 
position. ; ' ■ 

HOW MUCH MONEY DID THE MIGRANT PROGRAM SPEND ON CLOTHING? 

The following figure giv^es the clothing requests and th6 actual expendi- 
tures from August, 1980 through March of 1981. A total of $6,373.75 was 
spent on clothing for 212 students. 



ITEMS | 


{..;' 

' NUMBER OF 
ITEMS 
REQUESTED 


NUMBER OF 

.ITEMS 
PURCHASED 


PERCENT OF STUDENTS 
FOR WHOM REQUESTED 
ITEMS WERE PURCHASED 


5 

Shoes | 


57 


9 


15; 8% ' 


Socks j 


128 ' 


110 


85.9% 


Jackets ' } 


48 


24 


50.0% 


Underwear {• 


133 


122 


91.7% 


T-Shirts j 


35 , 


33 


94.3% 


Dresses { 


19 


2 


10.5% 


Blouses ' } 


'52 


59 


. 113.5% * . 


Pants j 


197 


171 " 


86.8% 


Shirts , . { 


118 


100 


.84.7% 


Coats 


131 


118 


90.1% 


Misc. j , 


8 


7 


87.5% 


.,] 

TOTAL | 


926 


755 

1 


81.5% 



* More purchases made than requests received. 



Figure 7. NUMBER OF CLOTHING ITEMS REQUESTED AND tURCHASEP 
FOR MIGRANT STUDENTS BETWEEN SEPTEMBER, 1980, 1 
AND. MARCH, 1981.' 



WERE THE MIGRANT STAFF SATISFIED WITH CLOTHING SERVICES? 

The community representatives generally felt handling clothing requests/ 
purchases was too time-consuming. The process was not seen to be as 
efficient as it should be. Several' Migrant teachers felt also clothing 
requests/purchases were not handled efficiently. ,A committee of District- 
wide PAC migrant parents reviewing' the 1981-82 Migrant Application decided 
if funding for the program had to *.b£ cut, clothing was the least impor- 
tant item. ..The Districtwide PAC representatives agreed with this recom- • 
mendation. Funding cuts made for 1981-82 included cutting., all funds for 
clothing purchases f 
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MSRTS COMPONENT 



WHAT IS THE MIGRANT STUDENT RECORDTRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS)? ' ' 

. .The MSRTS- is ^national- level record-keeping system designed to maintain 
, files on eligibility forms, health data, instructional data, and achieve- 
ment data on all migrant students. The MSRTS records are sent from 
district to district as the student moves to provide each new school dis- 
trict with information about the health, instructional, and achievement * 
data of that student at the previous school. There is also a system of 
files that the -District' s< MSRTS Clerk is required to keep which contains 
the migrant students' eligibility forms and their MSRTS records in a cer- 
tain order and requires that various types of updating to the files be 
done by specific dates. 

HOW DO TEACHERS PERCEIVE. THE MSRTS RECORDS?; 

In both fall interviews and, on spring questionnaires, teachers generally 
reported not using the MSRTS data. Most teaqhers a did not understand the 
coding on the fbrms. If any achievement or instructional data were on 
the student record, it was perceived to be of very little help in diag- 
nosing specific student learning needs and in planning instruction. The 
demographic data on the forms were available elsewhere in their District 
records. Teachers preferred to consult with the regular classroom teacher 
about the students ' .needs and do his/her own diagnostics' as well." Since' 
most AISD students are formerly migratory (indicating they are relatively 
stationary), the instructional and test data supplied are what the teacher 
herself /himself had put on the record the previous year. 

HOW DOES THE MIGRANT NURSE PERCEIVE THE MSRTS RECORDS? 

The Nurse generally reported the records are too •cryptic to be of great 
value. The categories used to code the health data are so broad in many 
cases, that it does not really save ( the time in terms of diagnosing stu- 1 
dents, needs. Also the records are frequently incomplete on many students, 
so exams need to be- performed anyway. 

THE MSRTS? MlGRANT CQ0RDINAT0R AND OTHER AISD ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF .PERCEIVE 

The /records and the system itself were seen. to be a very expensive and time- 
consuming way of keeping data on migrant students. ' The main purpose of the 
•system was seen to be for funding purposes. All demographic data were 
already available from other District sources. The other data were seen as 
insufficient to help a teacher to plan instruction or to aid the 
Nurse in. diagnosing health problems. Several two-rday deadlines required 1 
by the system-were seen as .totally unrealistic. Overall. the system was 
seen as being an unnecessary and very expensive duplication of effort at 
record keeping for our district. , 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title: Findings about Title I Migrant for 1979-80 (Brochure) 
t ■ " ( 

• ■ - 
Contact Person ; Catherine Qhristner 

. * 

i ■ < 

No. Pages ; 8 ''..<<- 

Summary : 

The information in this brochure summarizes data found in .the 1979-80 ESEA 
Title I Migrant Final Technical Report . % A copy of the report is available 
at the AISD Professional Library, The O.R.E. Publication Number is 79,09. 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title : EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 ESEA Title I Migrant Program 

» - ** 

i t • . 

Contact Persons ; Catherine Christner, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 37 0 



Content : 

The evaluation design is a one- 
The table of contents fpr this 

I. Evaluation Design 

Review Form 5 



II • ** Narrative Summary ' 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation Summary 

III. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 
«B. Overview 



IV. Information Needs 

A. 'Needs 

B. Overview 



V. Dissemination 



VI. Information Sources 



year plan of .evaluation work for the project, 
document includes : 

This chapter presents the names and/or 
signatures of persons (responsible for 
some aspect of the project's imple- 
mentation) who have been provided 
relevant pprfions of the ; design for 
review and comment r 
' / 

This chapter briefly describes the project - 
and the evaluation activities ^tied to the 
project. 1 

Here the evaluator states all the decision 
questions and relates them to the evalua- 
tion questions and objectives as well as 
their data sources. 

Her^ the evaluator specifies other informa- 
tion needs that are not' included in the 
decision question: section. This may 
include information required for annual 
TEA reports, applications^ interim reports, 

etC. t % 

Here th€ evaluator. specif ies £jie medium by 
which 'information will be disseminated"! 
the date of distribution, and the persons 
receiving the information. 

The evaluator lists each information source 
and specifies the population from which 
information will be obtained. The date 
the information will be collected and the . 
analysis techniques are listed as well. 
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VII, Data to be Collected in This is a timeline for the collection 

the Schools ^ of data in the schools. ^' 

VIII. Evaluation Time Resources This chapter summarizes all the evalua- 
. Allocation Summary - tion work estimates (in person-days) 

r by position, jEor each aspect of the 

~ evaluation. 

% • • 

Evaluation Design Summary ; v 

- Evaluation of the 1980-81 Title I Migratft Program involved three ipajpr 
activities: 

a) The production of a Final Report and a. Technical Report which 
present information relevant to the decision questions. 

/ b) The production of an Annual Evaluation Report for TEA which 
documents the extent to which program objectives have been 
achieved. . 

c) The dissemination of evaluation information to district 
personnel throughout the year by means of brochures/ memos, 
meetings, etc. ' 



Scope of Design : 

5 Decision Questions 
31 Evaluation Questions 
20 Information Need Questions 



Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days ) : 

3 Director 
38 Senior Evaluator 
230 Evaluator 
188 Programmer 
230 Secretary 
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Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 



Title : , ESEA Title I- Migrant Program 1980-81 Final Technical Report 
Contact Persons : Catherine Chris tner, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 450 9 



Summary : * 

1 

This is the accompanying document to the ESEA Title I Migrant 1980-81 Final 
Report (see Final Report in this volume). • o ' 

The Technical Report consists of 28 appendices. Each appendix reports the 
information collected by a specific collection measure. 

Each appendix contains: * d 

An instrument description 
Purpose of the measure 
Procedures used to collect the data 
' . Results 

* Figures presenting ^Rfr^data ^ 
Supporting documents to the data collection process 

This technical report contains the following: 

Appendix A. Pea1>ody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Appendix B. Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts 

Appendix C. Metropolitan Readiness Tests 

Appendix, D. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Appendix E. California Achievement Tests (1970) 

Appendix F. California Achievement Tests (1977) 

Appendix G. Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

Appendix H. Migrant Teacher Interview - , 

Aypendix I., Level of Use Interviews ■ * 

Appendix J. Migrant Teacher Questionnaire 1 

Appendix K. Migrant Nurse Interview - Fall 

Appendix L. Migrant Nurse Interview - Spring 

Appendix M. Migrant Parental .Involvement Specialist and Community 

" , Representative Interview 

Appendix N.* Migrant Coordinator and MSRTS Clerk Interview - Fall 

Appendix 0. Migrant Coordinator and MSRTS Clerk Interview - Spring 

Appendix P*. Early Childhood Coordinator Interview - Fall 

Appendix Q. Early Childhood Coordinator Interview - Spring 

Appendix R. Pre-rJCindergartei^ Longitudinal File ° 
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• - 

Appendix's. Pre-tCindergarten Observations 

. Appendix T. Migrant Student Master File 1 

- Appendix U. Migrant Student Attendance Form 

Appendix V. Parental- Advisory Council (PAC) Data 

Appendix W. Migrant Clothing Requests Form • ' 

Appendix X. Migrant Clothing Purchases Form 

Appendix Y. Health Services Form ^ . 

Appendix Z. Medical Expenses Form • 

"Appendix AA. -MSRTS Records > . 

Appendix B3. MSRTS Questionnaire 

Information in these appendices is summarized in the Final Report for Title 
I Migrant. 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title : Local/State Bilingual 



Contact Person: Jonathan J. Curtis 



Major Positive Findings ; 



1. 



Kindergarten gains iti language proficiency are up from last year in 
both English and Spanish, 



2.^ Significant »gains in language proficiency for secondary Spanish-dom^- 

* inant LEP students (7th, 8th, and, 9th grades) were demonstrated. 
- Larger gains in English for 7th»and 8th graders suggest that parti- 
cipation in the newly established junior high school Transitional j 
^ Bilingual Education (TBE) Program may accelerate language learning: 

3/ Spanish-dominant % LEP third-grade students demonstrated greater Span- • 
ish reading proficiency tfhis year than did.iafet year's third graders. 

* — ' Since Spanish reading proficiency for Spanish-dominaint pupils was not , 
checked. at other grade levels last year, no additional comparisons can 
1 be. made. * 



Major Findings Requiring Action : * 



1. While kindergarten pupils made substantial gains oh the Boetm Test of 

• B^sic Concepts this year and their performance equaled or bettered the 
scores of a natignal sample (middle SES) of children, performance was 
lower this year than last. " * . 

• 1 : . 

2. Forty-six percent of the Spanish-dominant . LEP students in grades- 2-5 
did not receive Spanish reading instruction. This places the district 
substantially out of compliance with state and federal guidelines. for 
education. * a 



3. 



Responses of Bilingual Education Program teachers to a questionnaire 
suggest the need for a "well-defined" program consistent with the 
^.district's curriculum. 
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5. 



• The court; order of the U.S. v» Texas c^se proscribes^ number of reme- 
dies t;hat will affect the manner in which this district and others 

* throughout the State implement their bilingual education programs. 
Some of the major changes include the fallowing: 

*m instruction in the jiative language and English for all 

LEP pupils in all subjects required "by the state or local • 
district, 

• new LEP status entry aiid exit criteria including the admini- 
stration of oral and written language proficiency tests , 

• ESOL summer instruction if the parents of LEP pupils want 
th^ltr children to participate. ^ m 

The district should anticipate an increase of about 400 in the enroll- 
ment of LEP pupils. Increases are to be expected at every gra<j4 level 
exeept the ninth grade. x The largest increases are projected tor the 
lower grades. s 



Evaluation Summary : ■ * * 

TJiis section summarizes the inajor Local/State Bilingual Program findings, 
and is organized around the following topics: 

• Language Proficiency, 
*- • Academic Achievement, 

• Teacher Identified Necgs, and . > 

• Changes in txhe Wind. 

More specific information may be obtained by consulting the 1980-81 Local/ 
State Bilingual Project Final Technical Report, Publication No. 80.78. 
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LANGUAGE PR0VJC1ENCV 



Two measures used by the district to assess English and Spanish language 
proficiency are the PAL for elementary children and the LAB for secondary 
students. Pre- and posttest PAL data were obtained from a sample of the 
districts Spanish-dominant LEP kindergarten children. so that language 
learning could be examined. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills achievement ■ , 
test data, are used to examine the performance of the other elementary grades 
(see next subsection). Pre- and: posttest data for 7th, 8th, and 9th graders 
on the newly implemented Language Assessment Battery (LAB) were obtained and 

-will be summarized la.ter in this subsection. 1 • 

♦ 

HOW DO THIS YEAR'S GAINS IN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY COMPARE TO LAST YEARS? 

Gains of. kindergarten students this year far outstripped those of last 
year both in English and Spanish (see "Figures 1 and 2) . 

Gains for secondary students cannot be compared to last year since this 
was the first year of administering the LAB*. 
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WHICH STUDENTS GAIN THE MOST? • 

If this year and last are an indication, Spanish-dominant LEP pupils gain, 
the most in both English and Spanish, feilingual LEP students are next and 
English-dominant LEP pupils bring up /the rear (see Figures 1 and 2). fcince 
Spanish-dominant children have the most English to learn, it is important 
that they register the highest gains. More surprising is the finding that 
Spanish-dominant pupils also show the greatest gains in Spanish proficiency. 
Perhaps this is a reflection of receiving more instruction in Spanish than 
their more English-proficient peers. Overall the 1980-8i school year ap- 
pears to have§been a very good year £or learning language fpr Hispanic LEP 
kindergartener?. { * 

At "t he secondary level only the Spanish-dominant LEP pupils were systema^ 
tically tested in both the fall and the spring for language proficiency. 
There was not a sufficient number of students above the ninth grade identi- 
fied and tested to provide meaningful summary statistics. , * 

As with the kindergarten sample, those students with the lowest English pre- 
test scores, seventh graders, made the largest gain (19.4) while ttiose with 
the'wighest pretest scores, ninth graders, made the smallest gain (9*.3). 
The eighth graders fell in, between with a gain of 16.0. The pronounced drop 
in gain -from eighth to ninth graded suggests that the Transitional Bilin- 
gual Education Program established for Spanish-dominant LEP junior high 
^school students may have been effective in promoting faster English lan-< 
guage acquisition. c 



WHAT GOULD ACCOUNT FOR THIS YEAR'S SUPERIOR KINDERGARTEN LANGUAGE PROFI- 
CIENCY GAINS? , ° . 

The cause for this phenomenon Is unknown. It may reflect a fortuitious 
sample, the availability of more and better out-of -qlass English language 
models due to the district f s desegregation efforts^ kindergarten activ- 
ities aimed more at language development than btfier developmental skills, 
or some other unidentified source. No extraordinary measures on behalf of 
these children have been noted. Although the Spanish-dominant pupils did 
receive instruct ion rfrom certified bilingual teachers, last year's Spanish 
^dominant pupils were instructed similarly;. { 



ACAPEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



More than anything else, academic achievement is the primary focus of educa- 
' tional programs. T)iey arc effective or not effective based, for rhe most 
part, on the academic performance of participating pupils. For Bilingual 
Education, the limelight may be shared with language proficiency. Nevertheless 
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academic achievement remains an important foc t us. 



ARE READING SKILLS IMPROVING? , 

English-reading skills are improving, for Hispanic LEP children. Figure 3 
demonstrates this effect unequivocally. Without exception the grade equiv- 
alence scotes increase fiom one grade level to the next whether 1980 or 
1981 scores are examined. A similar pattern exits for the Spanish Reading 

Skills of Spanish- 
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dominant LEP pupils. 
•Unfortunately, the 
.. gains obtained by 
these students are 
generally insuffi- 
cient to maintain 
or close the gap 
between them and 
their non-LEP peers. 
That is non-LEP child - 
. ren tend to ^Learn sub-* 
stantially more in a 
year than their LEP 
counterparts. As a 
result, the difference 
in reading skills con- 
tinues to broaden year- 
by-year/ For example, 
,-at the first grade 
level (1981) \\i< , xifer- 
a 4 , , ence between' the Spanish- 

dominant LEP and the national norm group in .English reading is six months. By 
She sixth grade, the difference has become two years and nine months. A similar 
gap has been noted by programs serving children frdfo low socioeconomic strata 
here iti Austin arid across the country. In grades 1-3 thevl981 LEP pupils, regard 
less of their language dominance, are performing at a slightly higher level than 
their 1980 counterparts. At fourth through sixth grades there is no similar 
pattern. 
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Figure 3: HISPANIC LEP PUPIL READING ACHIEVEMENT. 
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ARE MATH SKILLS IMPROVING? 

# 

Math scores are also Improving as is illustrated by Figure 4. LEP pupils tend 
to score better in math than in reading (compare Figures 3 and 4).. Beyond that 
fact, however, the pattern of learning is almost identical to that of reading 
and similar conclusions can be drawn: .. 
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jnath skills are improving, 

there is an ever -widening 
gap. between the math pro- 
ficiency of LEP pupils and 
the national norm, and 
1981 LEP pupils in grades 
1-3 are performing at a 
slightly higher level than 
their 1980 counterparts. 
(No similar pattern exits 
for grades 4-6. ) 
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Figure 4: HISPANIC LEP PUPIL MATH ACHIEVB1ENT 



WHAT CONCLUSIONS CAN BE I3RAWN ABOUT ACHIEVEMENT? • y 

. i . tf ■ _ • . 

Three conclusions have been drawn: 

• math and reading skills of LEP pupils are improving, 

• 1981 LEP pupils, grades 1-3, appear to be slightly 
out-performing their 1980 counterparts, and 

• there is^a £ap in achievement between LEP pupils and 
the national norm in both math and heading that gen- 
erally wideh^ from one grade level to the next. 

If education programs for LEP children are to provide a truly equal educa^- 
tional opportunity, extended school programs are probably essential. Since 
these pupils have more to learn than their non-LEP counterparts, more instruc; 
tional time' will have to be provided if %he students are not to fall perma— - 
nently behind their English-proficient peefs. Extended school programs pro- 
vided before or after regular school houts and dujring the sunnier may make a 
substantial difference in the academic performance of LEP pupils if the pro- 
grams are well-thought-out and implemented with competent, dedicated faculty* 



TEACHER IDENTIFIED NEEDS 

Teacher perception is. one of the Important dimensions to consider { in deter- 
mining what program modifications may lead' to a continually more effective 
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and efficient Bilingual Program. This subsection; identif ifes the major 
findings derived from a questionnaire completed by teachers associated 
with the Bilingual Program. 

% •"•*.'* 

WHAT ARE THE TOP PRIORITY SUPPORT SERVICE NEEDS? 

The following support service priorities were identified by teachersas 
services that cere essential or a. strong need: •' 

• the selection of bilingual materials that complement- the dis- 
trict^ curriculum, * 

• the c identification, selection, acquisition, and demonstration 
of. core instructional materials appropriate to a bilingual 
instruction program, and 

• the provision of assistance in the LEP identification' process. 

WHAT ARE THE TOP PRIORITY INSERVICE TRAINING NEEDS? 

."• ._• . t . . , 

Teachers identified tfie following needs as their' top priorities for inseryic 
training: 

• presentation of the *goals and guidelines of the district's 
Bilingual Education Program, and 

• demonstration of techniques for teaching reading and oral- 
language skills in a bilingual setting. 

The responses of teachers suggest a moderate to strong need for inservice 
across a broad spectrum of training. It should be noted, however, that 

al% the resource services listed .above are more highly prized by the teach- 
ers than are any of the potential inservice training possibilities. 

I& THERE A THEME THAT TIES TOGETHER THE FINDINGS OF THE TEACHER IDENTIFIED 
NEEDS? . 

A canmoh theme throughout most of the major findings suggests a need for a ■ 
"well defined" program consistent with the district's curriculum. The in- 
terests of teachers supporting this contention include a high priority for: 

selection of materials that complement the district f s curri- 
t culum, 

• selection of core bilingual instructional materials, - 

• inservice on the goals and guidelines of the Bilingual Pro- 
gram, and 1 

• addressing major problems with time management for classrooms 
containing LEP pupils. 
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More directly to the point are teacher comments: 

• M The Bilingual Program needs to'be seen by all in the dis- 
trict as an integral part of the curriculum and not as a 
separate entity." • . ,. r 

p "All (bilinguai)*programs need to be more alike — rather 
than everyone doing his own thing." 

• "Support from the district and principals (is.needed)".* 

• "The Bilingual Program lacks consistency...." 

"The program that supposedly exists is strictly on paper...." 



:tiws 0¥ CHANGE 



IjVer shifting requirements have been a hallmark of the Austin Bilingual 
Program. State and federal guidelines that do not match and change yearly 
have set a stage of confusion that has made the development and imple- 
mentation of a consistent, understandable, and cohesive program virtually 
impossible to attain. The 19&.-82 school year promises more change via 
the U.S. v. Texas court, order. Once again new identification procedures, 
program content, and exit procedures must be identified, disseminated, and 
implemented. Unless a new agreement with £he Office for Civil Rights to 
match the requirements of the recent court order is negotiated, another 
nightmare of dual standards and requirements will be upon us. If negoti- 
ation with OCR is successful, a peridd of stability may result in which a 
consistent cohesive program can develop*. 

While the U.S. v. Texas court order will be a major focus of this subsec* 
tion, a number of other sources of change will have to be considered: 
i ■ ■ > 

t m An increase in the number of limited English proficient (LEP) 
, pupils is expected. 

• Teactiers nave recommended, changes that they feel will enhance 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the Biling;ual Program* : c 

• Unless considerable care is taken, administrative reorganiza- 
tion may result in confusion . regarding who is responsible for 
implementing state, federal, and court ordered requirements. 

• Desegregation and Bilingual Education requirements will have 
to .be carefully coordinated so that 6ffqrts to m^e£ one *re- 

* quirement do not put the district out of compliance with the 
other. x ■ 



* Words in parentheses were added to clarify the meaning of the statements, 
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WHAT MAJOR CHANGES ARE REQUIRED BY THE U.S. V. TEXAS COURT ORDER? 

The following is a listing of the major changes that must be Implemented 
for the 1981-82* school year: 

• Instruction in the native language and a English must be provided 
for all grade K-5 LEP pupils in all subject areas required by 
the state or local district, 

• Language instruction must be provided in the native language and 
English and is to indlude comprehension, speaking, reading^ and 
writing. 

• ' l£ the number of LEP pupils of a given language group is less 

than twenty in a given grade throughout the district, an alter- 
nate bilingual program may be. provided. One bilingual teacher 
must be employed for every fifteen pupils and individualized 
teaching must be supplemented by extensive use of audio-visual 
bilingual instructional materials. 

• New entry and exit criteria are to be applied. v 

• Summer programs featuring ESOL instruction must; be^rovided by 
.the .district if the parents of twenty or more LEP pupils indi- 
cate a desire for their LEP children to participate. 



WHAT CHANGES MUST OCCUR DUE TO THE ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN LEP PUPILS ATTEND 
ING SCHOOL? \ 

According to the U.S. v. Texas court order a bilingually certified teacher 
must be provided for all LEP pupils in a pupil/ 
teacher ratio not to exceed the district aver- 
age. The district can anticipate an increase 
.of about 300 LEP pupils in grades K-5 next 
year. Overall, including L£P pupils in grades 
K-5 already enrolled in tiie district and the 
new LEP^pupils anticipated, the district will 
need to proiF£de~fttt ?Lr i yuul ;t eaa^ts^e-^ei i -&ppP0x^. 
vndtely 2,200 K-5 students. Assuming that no 
more than twenty LEP pupils are assigned per 
bilingual^ class of twenty-seven students, at 
least 110 bilingual teachers would be required 
if the pupJLls are conveniently distributed 
across schools, grades and native language 
groups. Since f it is unlikely that such a dis- 
tribution will occur and anticipating the dis^ 
trict would pref er maintaining a lower prbp.or- 
tion of LEP pupils per classroom for desegre- 
gation purposes, a substantially greater num- 
ber of bilingual teachers may be required. 
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IS THERE A CONFLICT BETWEEN THE COURT ORDERED DESEGREGATION AND BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS? 

Theoretically these two court orders are not in conflict; however, strict 
adherence t;o one may make^ it difficult or Impossible to meet both require- 
ments under present resource constraints. Specifically, the district may 
not have a sufficient supply of certified bilingual teachers to provide 
desegregated classrooms for LEP pupils* To meet both requirements, the 
district will probably .need in grades K-5 a minimum of 130 Spanish bilin- 
gually certified teachers, about six Vietnamese, and a small number of bi- 
lingual teachers to cover other languages. These figures assume an aver- 
age of fifteen LEP pupils assigned per bilingual teacher. For low inci- 
dence language groups distributed widely throughout the district, the 
logistics will be challenging. 
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Evaluation Design 



ABSTRACT 



Title: EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980 - 1981 Bilingual Evaluation September 19,80 



Contact Person? Jonathan Curtis > 



No. Pages : 21 



Content": 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the project. 
The table of contents r ft>r this document includes: / 



I. 



II. 



lit. 



IV. 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



Narrative Summary 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation 

Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



Information Needs' 

A. Needs ■ ; 

B. :. Overview 



V. ^Dissemination 



This chapter ^presents the names of 
persons (responsible for some aspect 
of the project's implementation) who 
have been provided relevant portions 
of the design for review and comment. 

This chapter briefly describes the 
project and the evaluation activities 
tied to the project. • 

* - « ..J . 0 

H£re the evaluator states all the 
decision questions and relates them 
to the evaluation questions and ^ ^ 
objectives as well as their data 
sources . , 

. Here^the evaluator specifies other 
information needs that are not in- 
cluded in the decision question 
section. This may include infor- 
mation required for annual TEA 
reports, applications, interim 
reports, etc. 

Here the evaluator specifies the 
medium by which information will 
be disseminated, the date of dis- 
tribution, and the persons re- J 
ceiving the information. 
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VI. information Sources 



VII. Data to be Collected 
in the Schools 

VIII. Evaluation Time Resources 
Allocation Summary 



The evaluator lists each information 
source and specifies the population" 
from which information will be ob- 
tained. The date the information 
will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed. 

9 

This is a timeline for the collection 
of data in the schools. 

This chapter summarizes, all the 
evaluation work estimates (in person- 
days) by position, for each aspect of 
the evaluation. 



Evaluation Design Summary ; 

Evaluation of. the 1980-81 Local/State Bilingual Program involves the following 
activities: \. 

a) The production of a Final Report and a Technical Report 
which present information relevant to the decision questions. 

b) The dissemination of evaluation information to district per-* 

, sonnel throughout the year by means, of meetings, memos, hand- 

outs, . etc . 



Scope of Design : 

3 Decision questions 

7 Information need 'questions 

16 Evaluation. questions' . 



Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days) 
t * . . •' 

^0.5 Director 
230>0 Senior Evaluator. 
115.0 >pata Analyst /Programmer 
230.0 Evaluation" Assistant 
230.0 Secretary : 
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Final Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 

. » . .. , . 1 

Title : FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980.- 1981 Local/State Bilingual Project 



Contact Person: Jonathan Curtis 



No. Pages : 118 

' ' < • 

Summary : 

The Final Technical Report consists of six appendices. Each appendix reports 
on the information collected by a specific data collection measure* 

Each appendix contains: , 

An instrument description 
Purpose on the measure 
Procedures used to collect the data 
.Summary of the results < 

Tables ^r.J^Xtguj^s_presenting the data . 
This Technical Report contains the following appendices: 



Appendix A: 
Appendix B: 
Appendix CT 
Appendix D: 
Appendix E: 
Appendix F: 
Appendix G: 
Appendix H: 



PAL Oral Language Dominance Measure 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills ' . 

Boehm Test of Basic Concep t s 

Spanish Reading Test - Prueba de Lectura 

Teacher Questionnaire 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 

Potential Policy Changes 

Masterfile of LEP Students 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title ; Title VII Pre-Kindergatten Program 
Contact Persons ; Martin Arocena, Jonathan J. Curtis 
Major Positive Findings ; 1 

1. Results indicate that the language skills of the participants'signif i- 
cantly improved from pretest to posttest. There was a gain of 12.4 
raw score points in English when tested with the Peabody Picture Voca- 
bulary Test and a ; smaller but significant gain of 4.0 points in the 
Spanish version of that test. 

2. Records of parents' participation in various school activities and 
their responses to a questionnaire indicate that parents were* inter- 
eisted in participating in ,th6 Program and school activities. 

3. On the average 51% of the time available for classrodm activities was 
used for instruction. 



Major Findings Requiring Action ; • 0 

* * 

1. Instruction was provided in both English and Spanish. The latter was 
used mostly with monolingual Spanish children. Parents liave suggested 
that more Spanish be used in the classroom as a language of instruc- 
tion and as a second language. * 

I ■■ • 

2. The Title VII Bilingual Teachers recommend that t,he Bilingual Early , r 
Childhood Program (BECP) be modified by adding more units, by in- 
creasing the Vocabulary involved, and making exercises less repeti- 
tious. 

3. No control gtoup was established so that the Program's effects might be 
demonstrated in an unequivocal manner. 

Evaluation Summary ; ; * * 

The following is a description of the nature of the Program and a summary 
of the major evaluation findings for 1980-81, the first year of the Title 
VII Bilingual Pre -Kind erg art en Program. The results are presented by Pro- 
gram component. They are presented in greater detail in the 1980-81 Title 
VII Pre-Kindergar ten Technical Report, Publication No. 80.79. The Program's 
components were the following; p 
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• 'INSTRUCT 10H and CURRICULUM. 

• PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. _ 

• TEACHER TRAINING. " % 



THE mOGfUM'.S NATURE 



WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE TITLE- VII PRE-KINDERGARTEN? 

The Title VII Bilingual Pre-Kindergarten -Program was implemented for the 
first time in 1980-81^ iir six District schools (Allison, Allan, Becker, 
Brooke, Gbvtflle, and Sanchez), its purpose is to develop a demonstration 
program that serves the needs of children who are Spanish-dominant and Who 
come fxTbm lower socioeconomic strata. Each class contained eighteen children 
three of > whom wet e noh-LEP; It was anticipated that the three non-LEP 
children would provide English speaking mod.els for *t heir Spanish-dominant 
peers, instruct ioh was provided in both languages by bilingual teachers* 
Jhe objectives of the Program were the following: 

* , ■ \ ' ' * \ ; > ' " " ; . ' — ' " 

*• To provide instruction to the participants so that they, 
might attain, a higher level of skill in English and Spanish 
and. also learn new concepts and .ideas. , 

'- ' • To provide students with structured -instruction activities 
during 50% or more of the school day. 

To provide teachers with four days of formal inservice 
training . 

Participants of the 1980-81 Title VII Pre -Kind erg art en were selected ac- 
cording to the following criteria! ' 

• Demonstrated limited English proficiency, 

9 Member ship in a lower socioeconomic strata. ■ * , ' 

The first condition was verified with the administration of the PAL test. 
The^ second condition was not verified. However, the -children were selected *" 
from schools that are in lower socioeconomic areas of the community. This , 
year applicants were not selected at random, and a control group was not 
attained. These ievents were probably the consequence of the hastiness in 
implementing the program due to "the delayed approval of the federal funds, ' ( 
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A list of applicants was kept and. as children withdrew from the program 
each vacancy was rapidly filled. 

IS THERE A DIFFERENCE .BETVEEN THE TITLE VII PRE~K AND OTHER DISTRICT 
PRE-K PROGRAMS? . * 



itle I, Title I Migrant. The 



There are two other pre-k programs in- AISD; T 
major differences among them are: ' 

• The criteria for admission. 

m K The curriculum nised. 

Title I, serves children from lower socioeconomic strata, but not neces- • 
sairily Spanish-don inant . Title I Migrant serves only children whose 
parents are migrant. The qualifications for Title VII are stated above. 

The district's programs' d iff er also in the Curriculum used. Title I Pre-K 
used the AISD Early Childhood Curriculum, while Title VII used the Bilin- 
gual . Early*>Childhood Program (BECP), Title I Migrant was in a transitional 
period and used both. 



INSTRUCTION and CURRICULUM 



DID THE PRE-K MEET THEIR ACHIEVEMENT OBJECTIVES? 



Yes. There were gains in both English and Spanish although the larger gain 
was in English (see Figure 1). ' 



Spanish 



it 



Figure COMPARISON OF PRE- TO POSTTEST CAINS IN ENGLISH AND "SPANISH, 
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While language growth was demonstrated by the project students, thSse re- 
sults cannot yet be attributed to the program with any certainty since no 
control group was available to the program. The gains attained could : yery 
tjreil have been a result of natural growth and/or home instruction. A con- 
trol group is anticipated for next year so that the program effects can be 
determined unequivocally. ; 

WHAT WAS THE PREDOMINANT LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION? 

The predominant language of instruction was English. Spanish was used pri- 
marily to provide instruction to those children who were essentially Span^- 
ish-monolingual., v _ ' 

IN WHAT ACTIVITIES DID* THE CHILDREN SPEND THEIR, SCHOOL DAY? 

TJie school day for Title VII Pre-K participants lasted 390 minutes.". There i ^ 
was some time allowed for non-instructional. activities such as breakfast, •' J 
lunch, a nap, a snack, and time for bathroom, visits. About 28% ( 109.4 
minutes) were dedicated to those activities'. The other 281 minutes were 
used for instruction in the following manner; an average of 37% (144.4 
minutes) for structured instruction and 35% (136.1 minutes) for unstructured 
instruction. Considering only the available instructional time, an average 
of 51% was utilized for structured instructional activities by the. teachers, 
the teacher's aides, and occasionally others such as a music teacher, or a 
physical education coach. 1 

The, teachers often divided the class into several groups of six to eight « 
children. The teacher and her aide worked alternatively with each group 
for a period of twenty minutes providing basic structured instruction. 
Other instructional activities were conducted in larger groups. 

• » i r 

Figure. 2 shows graphically the distribution of time during the school day 
and also during actu^i available classroom time, , 




. AVERAGE SCHOOL MY 'A.A.C.T,* 
» '390 min. : • = 280 min. 

- * A.A.CT.= Actual Available Classroom Time. 5 
Figure 2 . DISTRIBUTION OF TIME .ACCORDING TO ACTIVITIES. 
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The instructional activities were oriented toward improvement and develop- 
ment, of the following areas: 

• Vocabulary.* 

• Syntax. 

• Ideas and Concepts. 

• Visual, Auditory and Motor Skills. 

WS THE BILINGUAL EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUM PRCX3RAM (BECP) RESPONSIVE TO 
THE ACAD^IIC NEEDS OF THE PRE-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 

In general, Title VII Bilingual Pre -Kind erg art en Teachers feel that this 
curriculum satisfies the needs of younger children and/or children with 
less developed language skills but fails' to challenge those pupils at a 
higher level of development. Furthermore, another point of dissatisfac- 
tion with the BECP is thajt it is too repetitious. The teachers indicated 
the nee^ t<£ increase the scope of the curriculum by adding new vocabulary 
and concepts. Expansion of the BECP was recommended fin the following areas: 

r More Science and Social Studies Units . 

• The Five Senses. 

• Weather andjdSeasons . 



i s - 

• Health, Safety and Hygiene, 



PAREMTAL INWLl/EMEWT 



TQ WHAT EXTENT AND HOW WERE PARENTS INVOLVED IN THE PROGRAM? 

One of the chief assumptions of this Program wa£ that parents of the parti- 
cipating children need to be involved in the education of their children. . 
Toward this purpose a parental involvement component was developed which con 
sisted of parenting seminars, At -Home Instruct iorial activities, and PAC meet 
ings.. < v . 

»■• • .*.'■. 
Two parenting seminars were provided: 

• Parents Are Teachers Too.. 

• Art, 
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The first seminar attracted the largest number of participants. Sixty-one 
parents attended. Twenty-four attended the second session. 

The At-H6me Program consisted of activitie's to facilitate the child f s learn- 
ing through parent-child interactions. Ninjet.y-sev£n percent (87/90) indi- 
cated that the At-Home activities were very easy to follow. None Of the 
parents indicated they were difficult. * 

* >■ t 

There were six meetings of the Parent Advisory Committee. Four parents of 
the children in Title VII Pre-Kindergarten participated in the activities 
fully as officers of the association. Pre-K parents averaged twelve par- 
ents in attendance, per meeting.- 



TEACHER TRAINING 

HOW MANY AND WHAT WERE THE TOPICS OF THE TITLE VII INSERVICE TRAINING 

SESSIONS? 

There were four inservice training sessions organized by Title VII. The 
topics covered were the following: * 

Art and Young Children'. 

• Creative Dramatics . 5 - 
f/iStience for the Young Child . ' ' ' 

• Math for the Preschool Child, 1 ' ■ 



WAS THE TRAINING BENEFICIAL TQ THE TEACHERS? 

- ' ■ • ^ r • , ■ *• • . 

The six Title VII Bilingual Teachers const ituted an heterogeneous group With 
respect to expedience. Three of them were experienced teachers. The other 
three were not. This difference was an important factor in the evaluation, 
of- the training activities. The less experienced teachers indicated that 
the inservice training sessions were beneficial to them while the others t 
did not. Althbugh attendance was mandatory to the inservice training ses- 
sions, some of the teachers did net participate fully, f 

IN WMT AREAS DO TEACHERS PERCEIVE THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TRAINING? 

Several topics were suggested by Title VII Bilingual .Teachers for future 
.inservice training. They were the following: 
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More training directed toward the implementation of the 
"curriculum:. 



• More inservifce regarding the use of language of instruction 
> and its relationship to concept development. 

• More training that addresses motor skill problems' of young 
children, < \ ( 

Furthermore, the teachers offered the following suggestions for program 1m 
proveigjent: ■ / 

V ■ ' 

.$?m Treat Title VII teachers as full-fledged members o£ the , 
y**'? school and invite than to all teacher's meetings. 

• Have principals conduct classroom observations and share 
opinions and suggestions with the Title VII teachers. 



• - Maintain better communication between the Title VII admini- 
stration/support staff and the project schools. 
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Final Report . ABSTRACT • 

Title: Five Years of Bilingual Education: Austin Independent School 
" District 

Contact Person : Karen Carsrud \ 

■ t- 
No, Pages : 73 > 



Summary : . 

A five-year evaluation summary of AISD's ESEA Title VII Bilingual Project 
is presented in this volume. Abstracts .of the first two final reports 
are included along with a short Evaluation Findings Section for the third, 
fourth, and fifth year. The Title VII Bilingual Project was -designed to 
build up the District's capacity to implement bilingual education through 
four major components: , a) the Instructional Component, b) the Staff 
Development* Component, c) the Curriculum Development Component, and, 
d) the Parental Involvement Component, Over the course of the five-year 
project, a total of $3,393,731 was appropriated for the project. 

In addition to summaries of each technical report produced for the Title 
VII project, this document summarizes thirteen other reports produced by 
the Title VII Evaluation staff during the five-year projfect. These reports 
include Evaluation Designs, and evaluations of Bilingual Communication 
Skills Summer Workshops: ( 
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Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 



Title ; Evaluation of Achievement Outcomes: Austin's Experience - 

Contact Person : Karen Carsryd 

No. Pages ; 10 ' . \- " c * 



Summary ; 

s ■■' 

Austin Independent School District undertook a five-year Title VII project 
i to research specific achievement outcomes. This paper points out those 
achievement outcomes as well as evaluation issues and problems which 
evolved for AISD during the project. 

The findings indicated English-dominant. project students in kindergarten 
showed greater gains than their non-project peers in Basic Concepts. In 
addition, fifth-grade project students; who had been in the project for 
five years showed greater gains, in reading than non-project students. 
No differences between project and non-project students were found in 
math at fifth grade or in either reading or math at fourth grade. 

However, gains made by project students appeared to be due to gains by 
the English^dominant project students. A distinct gap in achievement in 
both reading and math was evident between English- dominant and Spanish o - 
dominant/bilingual students from the initiation of the project, and the 
gap continued through the fifth-grade. In fact, the Spanish-dbiaittant/ 
bilingual students were even further behind their English-dominant peers 
by the fifth-grade. 

The issues brought out by the evaluatoi-s of the bilingual programs were the 
following; . (l) the ne s ed> for appropriate instruments for measuring achieve- 
ment objectives in bilingual programs because of present problems with 
cultural bias and subjectivity; (2) the problem of obtaining an appropriate 
sample of students for assessment of the objectives due to migration of -#. 
f allies, desegregation efforts on the part of the school district, or 
schools dropping out of the project ; (3) the problems of personnel changes 
in. bilingual programs, causing inconsistency in the program; and (4) the 
laqk of evaluation models applicable for longitudinal evaluations of. 
achievement in bilingual programs. c ( ■ 

Comments; This paper was presented at the National Conference on Longitudinal 
Evaluation of Bilingual Programs, Austin, Texas, August 1980. 
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ABSTRACT 



Title ; EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 Title VII Pre-K Project 

) < 

Contact Persons : Martin Arbcena^ Jonathan Curtis 
No. Pages ; 14. 



Content: 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the project. 
The table of contents fot this document includes: 



I. 



II. 



nr. 



tv. 



v. 



Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



Narrative Summary- 

A. Program Summary 

B. Evaluation 

Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



■ f 

■air- $H. 



Information Needs 

A. Needs 

B. Overview 



Dissemination 



This* chapter presents the names of ; 
persons (responsible for some aspect 
of the project's implementation) who 
have been provided relevant portions 
of the design for review and comment. 

This chapter briefly describes the 
project and the evaluation activities 

tied to the project. . „, *■ 

* * * 

Here the evaluator states all the 
decision questions and relates them 
to the evaluation questions &nd 
objectives as well as their data 
sources. 

Here the evaluator specifies other 
information needs that are not 
included in the decision Question 
section. This may irtclude ihfpr- 
mation required for annual TEA 
sports, applications, interim 1 ^ 
reports, etc. 

r 

Here the evaluator specifies the. 
medium by which information will 
be disseminated, the date of dis- 
tribution, and the persons re- 
ceiving the information. 
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VI. Information Sources 



VII. Data to be Collected 
in the Schools 

VIII. Evaluation Time Resources 
■ Allocation Summary 



'The evaluator lists each information 
source and specifies the population 
from which information will be- ob- 
tained. The date the information 
will be collected and the analysis 
techniques are listed. 

This is a timeline for the collection 
of data in the schools. 

This chapter summarizes all the 
evaluation work estimates (in person- 
days) by position, for each aspect of 
the evaluation. 



Evaluation Design Summary ; 4 

Evaluation of the 1980-81 Title VII Pre-Kindergarteh Program involves the 
following activities: , 

.. - a)* The production* of a final report and a technical report which 
present information and documentation relevant to. the decision 
questions. 

b) The dissemination of evaluation information to district personnel. 



Scope of Design : 

4 Decision questions 

4 Information need questions 

16 Evaluation questions 

Evaluation Resources Required (in person^days) 

12 Director . ' ..^ 

17 Senior Evaluator 
131 Evaluation Iiitern 

* 

55 Secretary 
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Miscellaneous Documents 



ABSTRACT 



Title: Title VII Pre-K Classroom Observations 

Contact Person : Margin Arocena 

No, Pages ; 3 < . * 

Summary : 

This pamphlet was delivered to all^Title VII Pre-K ( teachers. Its 
purpose was to explain the nature of ORE' s classrooip observations. 
It contains information about Observers, and other questions of concern 
to teachers. There are copies of this pamphlet in ORE' s permanent files, 
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Technical Report 

> ABSTRACT 

i t • • ■ 

Title:. TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980-81 ESEA Title VII Pre-K Project 
Contact Person : Martin Arocena, Jgnathari Curtis 
No\ Pages : 47 
Summary : 

This is the accompanying document to the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program 
1980-81 Final Report (see Final .Report in this volume). 

The Technical ReportLsons^sts of six appendices. Each appendix reports the 
information collec£efd by a specif ic" collection measure. 

When appropriate the appendices contain: 

7 An instrument description 

Purpose of the measure * " ' 

Procedures used to collect and analyze the data 
Summary of results 

Tables and figures presenting the data 
Copies of computer output from the analyses 

This Technical Report contains the following appendices: 

Appendix A: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Appendix B.: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Spanish Version u 

Appendix C: Early Childhood Observation Form 

Appendix D: Parent's Questionnaire 

Appendix E: Title VII Teacher's Interview. 

Appendix F: Documents Collected fay the Bilingual Education Department 

Information in these appendices is summarized in the Final Report for this 
project. 
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FINAL REPORT 



Project Title : State Compensatory Education (SCE) 

Contact. Persons ; David Wilkinson, Glynn Ligdn ' . 

Major Positive Finding : 

• -Classroom teachers reported that the instructional and counseling .■ 
services provided by . the SCE Program would have otherwise been 
unavailable to their students. 



Major Findings Requiring Action ; 

1, Less than. one quarter of the SCE students eligible for service - 
by SCE teachers were served. Less than one half of the LEP \ 
(limited-English-prcficient) students (46%) eligible for service 
by six bilingual SCE teachers were served. Apparently, mariy^ore 
students were eligible for SCE services than therfe were resources — 

. to serve them or resources were not properly focused, 

2, Only 13% of the former Title I students now at non-Title I schools 
were served by SCE teachers. Since 41% of the former Title I student 
attended schools which were not served by SCE, some consideration 
needs to be given to a reallocation of resources if former Tit$e I 
students are to continue as a target for SCE services, 

3, A comparison group of non-SCE students in grades 2-6 njade signifi- 
'\ cantly greater gains in reading and mathematics than, the students 

served by SCE teachers, except in reading at grade 5. 

4, In spite of raw score gains on the English version ,of the Language 
Assessment Battery (LAB), TBE..students at Pearce began and ended jhe 
1980-81 school year at the first percentile. 1 

5, The students served by the SCE secondary composition labs were gen- 
erally average students. The gains made by these students were about 
average or less for all AISD students. There is a need to examine 
this use of funds to better focus instruction on low-achieving 
students. 
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Evaluation Summary : .<■-.. 

I^ni 980 ^ 81 St3te Com P^ nsator y Education (SCE) Program consisted of seven 
major components: . ■ 

1. Elementary Instruction (grades K-6) 

2. Elementary Guidance and Counseling (grades K-6) 

3. Secondary Composition Labs (grades 7-12) 

4. Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) Classes (grades 7-8) * 
5* Terfas Assessment of Basic. Skills (TABS) Administration, /"* • 
o. Compensatory Planning 1 . . * 

7. Evaluation 0 i . i ■" 3 

Sao^l 11 ^ ^ 3 SUm Z Ty * ° f the «J« •valuation' tlndlng. for the 
■iSii SCE Program. The findings are reported in greater detail in. the 

Number 8of 72^ """^ EduCatl ° n , Flngl Technical Rggort (Publication 

KlSrec E HiR F S? LIGlBLE ?TUDENtS WERE SERVED fcY 

^r/te^^p" 30 !? 6 ^ served 2 3% of ^e students op i* campuses .who . 
were eligible* Jor their services. A total of 22 teachers served 992 " 
students whose achievement in math or. reading was at or below the 4tith 
percentile. Figure 1 presents the nOmber and percentage of students ' 
served in each grade. 



SCE-Eligible Student* 
Who Were Served fay an SCE Teacher 



Grade 

K 

* 1 

2 , 

* 3 

5 : 
. 6 
K-6 



Number 


Percentage 


14 


4. OX 


123 


32. 3% 


133 


29.7% 


135 


24„7% ' 


204 


24.5* 


214 


25. 2% 


164 


20. 1% 


992 


23.4% 



Figure 1. NUMBER* AND PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE 
STUDENTS SERVED Blf AN SCE TEACHER 
IN 1.980-81. 



WHAT PERCENTAGE OF FORMER TITLE I STUDENTS NOW AT NON-TITI F I 
SCHOOLS WERE SERVED BY SCE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS? TL 1 

With desegregation, 2,213 students who had been served by the Title I Pro- 
gram in 1979-80 attended a non-Title I school in 1980-81. Of these 132 
were served by an SCE teacher in 1980-81. Many studetits, 41% of the 2,213, 
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at te.pjHe d campuses without an SCE teacher. Obviously, the* SCE Program* showed 
°.IiLtle success in delivering compensatory instruction to the former Title I 
students. Either she resources provided were too low or the allocation of 
them* was off target to result in serving only 13% of the target population. 

This, finding is depicted graphically in .Figure 2 .below. \ * 




Figure 2. PERCSNTAGE OF FORMER TITLE I STVDEITTS - 0 

=ti ^^frERVED I\ A-N SCE TEACHER IN" 1980-61 , 

WHAT PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE LEP STUDENTS WER£ SERVED BY SCE 
BILINGUAL TEACHERS? * 

Of the 22 SCE teachers, six were bilingually certified. The bilingual SCE 
teachers were placed in six schools with Spanish-monolingual or LEP (limited- 
English-proficient) students but without bilingually certified classroom 
teachers. * On these six campuses, there were 237 eligible LEP students, of 
which 11*0 (46%) were served. Figure 3 shows the number and percent of 
eligible students served at each grade at the six schools. 
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Eligible LEP 


LEP Students 


LEP Students 


Grade 


Students 


Served 


Served c 


K 


2\ ' 


7 


29.2 


i 


90 




50.0 


- 2 


44 


23 


Si- 3 


| 3 ' 


33 


3 


24.2 


4 


18 


12' 


66.-7, i 


, 5 - 


. k 16 


.8 


r 50.0 | 


; 6 


10 


7 


70-0 


K-6 


237 


110 


46.4 



Figure 3. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ELIGIBLE LEP STUDENTS 6 
" SERVED. BY SCE BILINGUAL TEACHERS IN 1980-8L. 

DID SCE TEACHERS SERVE BETWEEN 35~50 STUDENTS PER DAY? 

•Eighteen of .the 22 SCE teachers served" at least 35 students pef day. The 
average number served was 43. The number of students served per day, as 
reported by the SCE teachers, ranged from 28 to 60. 



WHAT PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE STUDENTS, BY ETHNICITY, WERE SERVED 
BY SCE COUNSELORS? ' j 

• . * * . • ... . \ i 

A, total of 22 counselors working on 25 campuses were expected to spend 40% 
of their time serving SCE, students. Of the 5,722 SCE-eligible students, 66% 
were served by the SCE counselors. Figure 4 below summarizes the number 'and 
percent of eligible students, t by ethnicity, who were served at each grade. 
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H 




t ' 


X ■ 
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% / 


• # . 
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182 


75,2 


191 


43.1 


.48 


57.8 • 


426 


54.7 


1 


175 


71 .ft. 


215 


62.5 


85 


55.6 


481 


.64.0 


2 


149 


62.9 


239 


56.6 


108 . 


54.0 


499 


• 57J6. 
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189 


69.0 


240 


58.3 


164. 


68.6 


595 


63.3 
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'78.0 


270 


71,2 


141 1 


;o.i 


609 


72.9 




173 


73.3 


233 


73.0 


149 


66.8 


561 


'71.4 


6 


. 182 


,82.7 


241 


73.7 


167 


76.3 


597 


77.2 


K-6 


1241 


73.0 


1629 


61.6* 


862 


65.4 


3768 


65.9 



Figure 4. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCE-ELIGIBLE STUDENTS SERVED BY 
SCE COUNSELORS IN 1980-81, BY GRAUE AND ETHNICITY. 
Although not shown separately, Indian and Oriental students 
are included in the total. 



HOW MANY STUDENTS WERE SERVED AND HOW OFTEN BY THE WRITING 
COMPOSITION LABORATORIES? 

Five composition lab instructors were funded by SCE to maintain or establish 
Composition Labs at Bedichek and Dobie Junior High Schools; a#d at Anderson, 
LBJ, and Travis High Schools.. Altogether, these instructors served 3,597 
students one or more times* The average number of times a student was 
served was six times, although some students were served a much larger 
number of times. Figure 5 presents information about the service pro- 
vided by the labs at each grade. 
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Fliftn 5. SERVICE PROVIDED IY THE SCE WRITING COMPOSITION LABORATORIES 
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WERE THE SCE WRITING COMPOSITION LABS UTILIZED BY •LOW- ACM EVING 
STUDENTS? ; 

The students served by the composition labs were generally average students 
who made average gains from the spring of 1980 to the spring of. 1981^ 
usually smaller gains than those made by average students districtwide in 
the same grades and years. This finding is shown for the areas of reading 
and language in Figures 6 and 7,' respectively , 



.READING 


1980 


1980 








Lab Users ,D 


AISD 


-Lab 


AISD 




Grade in 


.Average . 


Average 


Users ? 


Average 


198P-81 ,' 


Percentile 

t 


Percentile 


Change 


Change 


7 


52 


52 


0 


+2" 




45 <■ ■ 


50 


, +4 


+2 


9 


(Different 


test each year; 


no comparisons made) 


10 


* 43- 


41 


-6 


-2 


' 11 


• 39 


45 


-4 


-4 • ( 




54 


49 


-6 


-4 













Figure 6. COMPARISON OF READING SCORES FOR COMPOSITION LAB USERS 
AND ALL AISD STUDENTS . ITBS Reading Total, grades 7 
and 8; STEP Reading, grades 10, 11, 12. AISD average 
percentiles and average changes are for all students . 
tested in both 1980 and 1981. 



j LANGUAGE 
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j ii 
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39 


-2 


_ i 
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50 - 


44 


-6 


--2 



Figure 7. COMPARISON OF LANGUAGE SCORES FOR .COMPOSITION LAB 
.-.USERS AND ALL AISD STUDENTS. ITBS Language Total, 
grades 7 and 8; STEP English Expression, grades 10, 
11, 12. AISD average percentiles and average changes 
are for all students tested in both 1980 and 1981. 
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WHAT PERCENTAGE OF- ELIGIBLE STUDENTS WERE SERVED BY THE TBE 
COMPONENT? . X~ 

Two bilingual TBE teachers Were funded by SCE to provide four hours of 
instruction daiiy to TBE students at Pearce "Junior High School. These 
-> teachers provided instructional services to 40 of 43 TBE-eligible students 
at Pearce. The TBE^teachers served 93% of the eligible LEP stadents. 



WERE PLANNING ACTIVITIES DOCUMENTED BY THE SCE PLANNERS AND THE 
SCE PLANNING ASSISTANT? ■ - / 

The two planners' and the . planning assistant submitted logs documenting 
their activities- from November > 1980 through April, 1981. • Their major 
activities are described in Figure 8. 



Activities of Planner 1: ■ 

. Developed and.wrote the ESAA application. 

. Supervised the operation o^ the ESAA out-of-cycle component 

(Instructional Materials) . • - tJ 

. Coordinated the Title I Happy Talk Program. 
. Assisted on the ESAA Interim. Report . 
. . Assisted with ESAA Management Component. 



Activities of Planner 2: 

. Set up and implemented tutorial programs at Blackshear and Bryker Woods 

Elementary Schools. 
. Wrote four components for the 1981-82 ESAA application and. worked on 

revised proposal, including an additional community involvement 

component, t 

Assisted with the SCE program in teacher workshops , ^ setting up budgets, 
.providing information on SCE guidelines, and funding. 
1 .-. Assisted with -SCE planning for 1981-82. 

. Worked with the Junior League to develop volunteer placements in the 
sarhools. 

. Coordinated all activities for. the At-Home Program. 
. Served on the Parent Ta-sk Force for Desegregation. i 
. Developed a community involvement- model for use by Che District.. 
. Assisted in the desegregation effort with cooperative planning with 

PTA, Austin Alliance for a. Smooth Transition, and National Hispanic 

Institute. ' : 

..Assisted in the planning of Title I Parent* 'Advisory Committee (PAC) 

meetings . , 
.Served as member of the Parent .Involvement Council, , designed to 

coordinate parent- involvement efforts in the District. 1 



Activities of Planning Assistant: 

. Reviewed Federal Register , Education Daily , Report on Educational 
Research, and other publications for .pertinent information, and 
disseminated that information throughout the District. 

. Planned and set up staff development- sessions on improving minority 
achievement, and did follow-up activities. 
■ . Worked on portion' of the Court Update on 'Desegregation. 
• . Did preparatory work for the monitoring visit on Title IX conducted 
by the Office for Civil Rights, escorted the monitor to various 
campuses, an'd did follow-up activities. 

. Ordered and distributed publications concerning working with low 

" SES children. ■* . *. 

; Worked. on Title I/Title I Migrant booklets and Rainbow Kit. 

Figure 8. ACTIVITIES OF THE SCE PLANNING COMPONENT, 1980-81 . 
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5t!STy? E ?SQJ5 H Si ACTlVltlES 0F THE' StfE EVALUATION COMPONENT 
DURING 1980-81, AND WHAT PRODUCTS WERE DEVELOPED? 

The major activities of the Evaluation Component between September 1, 1980 
and June 30, 1981 were carrying out the evaluation activities contained 
in the evaluation design, coordinating the. administration of. the 1981 
Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) in AISD, and preparing reports '■ 
of the results of the TABS testing and of the SCE evaluation. A list of" 
the major activities and the products developed is shown in Figure 9 
below. " ...... »y 



DATE 



ACTIVITY 



PRODUCT 



Fall, 1980 



Fall-Spring, 
1980-81 



Spring, 1981 



Spring, 1981 



Spring, .1981 



Spring, 1981 



Spring, 1981 



Developing and finalizing 
the evaluation design. 



Coordinating testing of 
AISD students in grades 3, 
5,. 9, and 10 with the 1981 
Texas Assessment of Basic 
Skills (TABS). Acting as 
liaison between AISD and 
TEA. 



Preparation of TABS 
summary' report. 



Preparation of TABS 
technical report. 



Preparation of TABS 
appendix for Systemwide 
Evaluation technical 
report. 

Preparation of SCE Final 
Report. 



Preparation of SCE Final 
Technical Report. 



State Compensatory 
Education 1980-81 
Evaluation Desig n* 
(Pub. No. 80.28). 

* Completion of TABS 
testing. Comraunica- 
iJ.on with TEA on 
suggested revisions 
of guidelines and 
procedures. Keeping 
Tabs on ■ TABS news- 
letter (Pub. No. 
80.62). 



ment of Basic Skills 
(TABS) Results for , 
AISD (Pub. No. 80.85) 

Spring. 1981 Texas 
Assessment of Basic 

Skills (TABS) Results 
Technical Report 
(Pub. No. 80.52). 

Appendix H of 1980-81 
Systemwide Evaluation 
Final Technical Re- 
port (Pub. No. 80.39). 



SCE Final Report (in 
1980-81 Evaluation 
Findings , Pub. No. 
80,32). v " 

State Compensatory 
Education ^1980-81 
Final Technical 
Report " (Pub. No. 
80.72). 



Figure 9. STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION (SCE) EVALUATION ACTIVITIES IN 
1980-81. 
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DID SCHOOL PERSONNEL FEEL THAT THE . SCE PROGRAM PROVIDED 
SERVICES THAT WERE OTHERWI SE UN A VA I LAB LE ? 

The majority ■ (72%) of the 150 teachers responding to a survey about the 
services provided by the SCE program indicated that the services provided 
by the component in their school were otherwise unavailable. Four ', s 
different groups of teachers were surveyed concerning four SCE components: 

1. Elementary Instruction, 

2. Elementary Guidance and Counseling, 

3. Secondary Composition Labs, and 

4. Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) classes. 

Each teacher was asked to respond, using a five-point response scale with 
response choices ranging from completely true (5) to completely fajs { e (1), 
to the statement: "The (name of component) provided students in this 
school with (type of) services that were otherwise unavailable." The 
responses of each group of teachers on the five-point scale are shown in 
Figure 10. 
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Figure 10. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY TEACHERS ABOUT SERVICES PRO- 
VIDED BY SCE COMPONENTS IN 1980-81. 



DID STUDENTS SERVED BY THE SCE PROGRAM DURING 1980,-81 REALIZE 
ACHIEVEMENT GAINS? 

This question is pertinent to four SCE components and will be discussed by 
component below. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 

A comparison group of non-SCE students in grades 2-6 who were eligible by 
SCE criteria but attended non-Title I and non-SCE schools was compared 
to the. group of SCE students served by the SCE teachers. The comparison 
group of non-SCE students made significantly. greater gains in reading 
and mathematics on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) than the students 
served by SCE teachers, except in reading at grade 5. , 
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.".'«. ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

A comparison group of students in kindergarten and grades 2-6 wf# were 
served by an SCE. or Title I teacher but were not counseled by ah SCE 
counselor was compared to a group of students who were likewise served 
hut were counseled. At the kindergarten level, the students who were 
not counseled performed significantly better on the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts than the students who were counseled. 

At grades 2-6, there were no statistically significant differences in the 
mathematics performance of students who were counseled, and that of students 
who were riot counseled, as measured by the ITBS. However, in reading, 
students in grades 2 and 3 who did not receive counseling services made 
significantly greater gains than the students served by SCE counselors. 
Only in grade 6 did students who were served by SCE counselors make - 
significantly greater gains than the comparison group of students who 
- were not counseled. , , 

SECONDARY COMPOSITION LABS 

Based on their performance on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) in 
grades 7-8 and on the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
in grades 9-12, students who were served by composition laboratory in- 
structors did not make greater gains in the areas of reading and language 
than other students in AISD. 

\' TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION (TBE) 

Using the Language Assessment Battery (LAB), /pre- to posttest compari- 
son was. made of the performance of students who were served by two 
bilingual teachers in grades 7 and 8 at Pearce Junior High School. Students 
were tested in both English and Spanish on the LAB in fall, 1980 and 
spring, 1981. Students made statistically significant raw score gains in 
both English arid Spanish language proficiency. Hbwever, as compared to 
the norming group, the students served by the TBE teachers began and ended 
at the 1st percentile in English proficiency. \ 

From these findings, it must be concluded that the 1980-81 SCE Program was 
ineffective in affecting the achievement of SCE scudents. 
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ABSTRACT 



Title: , EVALUATION DESIGN: 1980-81 State Compensatory Education 
Contact Person ; David Wilkinson, Glynn Ligon 
No, Pages : 20 



Content J 



The evaluation design is a one-year plan of evaluation work for the project 
The table of contents for this document includes: 



I. Evaluation Design 
Review Form 



II. Narrative Summary 

A . P ro gram S umma ry 

B. Evaluation Summary 

III. Decision Questions 

A. Questions Addressed 

B. Overview 



IV. Information. Needs 

A. Needs 

B. Overview * 



V. dissemination 



VI, 



Information Sources 



This chapter presents the names and/or 
signatures of persons (responsible for 
some aspect of the project's implemen- 
tation) who have been provided relevant 
portions of the design for review and 
comment. 

This chapter briefly describes the 
project and the evaluation activities 
tied to the project. 

Here the evaluator states all the decision 
questions and relates them to the evalua- 
tion questions and objectives as well as 
their data sources. , 

Here the evaluator specifies other infor- 
mation needs that are not included in the 
decision question section. This may 
include information required for annual 
TEA reports, applications', interim 
reports, etc. 

Here the evaluator specifies" the medium 
by which- information Will be disseminated, * 
the date of distribution, and the persons 
receiving the information. 

The evaluator lists each information "source- 
and specif ies the population from which in^r 
formation will be obtained. The date the 
information will be collected and the 
analysis techniques are listed as well. 
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VII. Data to be Collected 
in the Schools ' 

VIII. - Evaluation Time Resources 
Allocation Summary 



This is a timeline for the collection 
of data in the schools. 

This chapter summarizes all the* eval- 
uation work estimates (in person-days) 
by position, for eath aspect of the l " 
evaluation. 



Evaluation Design Summary : 

Evaluation of the 1980-81 SCE prpgram involved four major activities: 

a) The production of a final report and a technical report which 
present information and documentation relevant to the decision 
questions outlined in this document. 

b) Participation with other SCE staf t in the preparation of an 
annual report to TEA which describes activities and costs of 
the 1980-81 SCE program. 

c) .Acting as a liaison to TEA staff in the testing of AISD third, 

fifth, ninth, and tenth graders with the Texas Assessment of 
Basic Skills (TABS). Organizing local administration of the 
TABS. 

d) Production of a summary and a technical report presenting the 
results r of the spring, 1981 Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
(TABS) for AISD. 



Scope of Design : 

5 Decision questions 
18 Evaluation questions 
7 Information needs questions 



Evaluation Resources Required (in person-days) 



9 Director 

18 Senior Evaluator 

211.5 Evaluator 

131 ' Data Analyst 

92 Secretary* 
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Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 



- Title ; TECHNICAL REPORT: Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) ^ 
Results — Springy 1981 { 

Contact Person : David Wilkinson, Glynn Ligon, Freda Holley 

No, Pages : 192 • 



Summary : 

This is the accompanying document to the Summary of Spring, 1981 Texas 
Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) Results for A1SD . Besides the narrative, 
summary, it contains school' and district summary reports of the 1981 TABS 
results. v 

The Technical Report iricludes five appendices. Four of the appendices 
contain a summary report of different aspects of the test results. The 
fifth appendix contains a document used to transmit interpretive infor- 
mation about individual student results to parents.. 

This report includes the following appendices: 

Appendix A Summary Report - District 

Appendix B Subject Area Performance Summary - Schools and 

District v - All Students 
Appendix C Summary Report - Schools 

Appendix D Demographic Summary - Schools and District - All Students 
Appendix E r Test Report Folder 

Information on the testing procedures can be found ■ in the TABS newsletter, 
Keeping Tabs on TABS (Publication Number 80.62), and in Appendix H of the a 
Final Technical Report: Systemwide Evaluation (Publication Number 80*39). 
Additional information about the test results can also be, found in this 
appendix. 
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80i32 
(80.62) 



Newsletter % ABSTRACT 



Title : Keeping Tabs on TABS 



Contact Persons : David Wilkinson, Glynn Ligon * 



No/ Pages : 12 



Summary : 4 , 

This is a periodic newsletter sent to building test coordinators and 
principals. Issues of the newsletter provide information related to the 
administration of the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) in AISD. 

Five issues of the newsletter were produced in 1980-81. 




80.32 
(80-72) 

Technical Report 



ABSTRACT 



Title: FINAL .TECHNICAL REPORT: 1980-81 State Compensatory Education 




Contact Persons: David Wilkinson, Glynn Ligon 



No. Page's; . 122 



Summary : , 

This is the accompanying document to the State Compensatory Education 
1980-81 Final Report included in this volume. - 

■■ • v 

Technical Report consists of nine appendices. Each appendix reports 
information collected by a specific collection measure. 

appendix contains: * 

instrument description , 
Purpose of the measure 
Procedures used to collect the data 
Summary of results 

Table.s^and figures presenting the data 
This report contains the. following appendices: 



Appendix A 
Appendix B 
Appendix C 
Appendix D 
Appendix E 
( Appendix F 
Appendix G 
Appendix H 
Appendix I 



\ 



Teacher Service Report 
\ Counselor Service Report 
\SCE Questionnaire 
Writing Composition Laboratory Records 
Planner Logs 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 

Iowa\ Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 

Boehm ^est of Basic Concepts 



Information in these appendices is summarized in the Final Report for this 
project. ( 
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(80.85) 



Summary ABSTRACT 



Title: Summary of Spring, 1981 Texas Assessment, of Basic Skills (TABS) 
Results for AISD 

Contact Persons ; IJavid Wilkinson, Glynn Ligon, Freda Holley 

No. Pages : 22 , * 

Summary ; 

This report presents a summary of the AISD results for the 1981 TABS 
testing. All third, fifth, -and ainth graders in AISD were tested in the 
areas of mathematics, reading, and writing. Some tenth graders who had 
not previously demonstrated mastery of the TABS objectives also took one 
or more of the area tests. Topics covered in the summary include* 

. AISD results on 1981 TABS 

. Comparison of AISD results on 1980 TABS and 1981 TABS 
. AISD attainment of state minimum competency requirements in 

1981; comparison with 1980 * 
. Use of TABS results; problems with TABS results 
. Other questions about TABS still to be answered 

Information on testing procedures can be found in Appendix H of Final 
Technical Report; Systemwidfe Evaluation (Publication Number 80.39). 
Additional information about results can also be found in the appendix 
an d in Technical Report; Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) 
Results—Spring 1981 (Publication Number 80..S2K 
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80.32 
(80.05) 



Final Report 



ABSTRACT 



Title; FINAL REPORT: 1979V80 ESAA Basic: Community Center 

f \ 

Contact Person ; Freda Ho'ileyi Glynn Ligon 



No. Pages ; 17 



\ "v 




\ 



V XP © . 
The^ ESAA ftasic Community Center Program, involved the establishment of two 
community centers in neighborhoods w^th a high percentage of minority 
students and court-ordered busing. Parents and students in grades kinder- 
garten through 12 were eligible for services. Tutoring was one -primary 
service. 1 

The limited evaluation focused on achie\ement,° attitude toward school, and 
parent and student participation. ' 

• Participants in the community center activities did 
ndt show .greater gains in reading achievement than 
a control group. No sifeniflcWnt gains in math 
achievement were found \ * , 

^ \ ' ■ \\ ; 

• The posttest Quality of SchooXALife (QSL) scores of 
community center students were \signif icantly higher 
than ttye pretest QSL scores of\a comparison ^roup, 
1979 Summer Enrichment Program stucleritsr ^ 

• Only five or six parents jiad participated in center 
activities by the tiflie "posttests \for achievement 
were given. ■ -\ 

' ^ 'I* • 

• T^ e objective £hat 20% of the students initially 
visiting would- complete fen or more content area 
sessions was met. The. majority "of the tutorial 
sessions were conducted with a small- percentage 
of students. One center delivered more services 
to students than the other. 



80.32 
(80.06.) 

Interim Report 1 ABSTRACT 



Title : 0 INTERIM EVALUATION REPORT : Coordinated Nutrition Instructional 
Models Project 

Contact Person : ' David Wfclsh, Glynn Ligon , 
No. Pages : 22 



S urinary : 

this report summarizes data collected during the 1979-80 Coordinated \ 
Nutrition Instructional Models Project. The project's goal was to* * 
"develop instructional models for parents, teachers, students, food 
service * and other school personnel . " The intended result of these 
models Was "to help students develop those nutrition practices which 
are expected to lead to satisfactory* patterns of growfh and develop- 
ment*" This result was to be achieved by offering a nutrition education 
unit, alternative lunches, and a "Nutritious Nibbles" snack table in 
the school cafeteria. The program was implemented in one AISD elementary 
school. ' 

The major findings were: 

1. Students at the program school had, in general, more 
•positive feelings about school lunches than' did students 

at the comparison school. 

2. Students at the program school had less observed plate 
waste than did students at the, comparison school. 

3. The nutrition videotapes had no discernible effect on 
students' knowledge of nutrition, nor did they have any 
effect on students 9 feelings about school lunches or 
new food in general. 

These statement^, however, must remain tentative. Problems with the 
timing of program implementation preclude any conclusive statements 
about the program's overall impact. Nonetheless, the existing evidence 
definitely suggests that the benefits of this type of nutrition program 
should be explored further. 
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80.32 
(80.07) 



FJual Report ABSTRACT 



Title : FINAL REPORT: Project EXCEL 



Contact Person : Glynn Ligon, Freda Hoi ley 



V 



No. Pages : 27 , 

• 1 " , 

Summary : 

Project EXCEL is a Title IVC project based on Reverend Jesse Jackson's model 
Invoive C sT" ng % ™T t0 dividual excellence. The abroach 

•< increasing students 1 interest in achievement via 
intrinsic and extrinsic reward: 1 

• increasing student pride in achievement; 



pr«v4^1ing_necessary adult support for successful 
achievement . 

The pilot project operated with 600 students in the seventh and eighth grades 

Hii ST A J lan i o^o i «n Hl8h SCh ° 0lS ^ ln the ninth g« de « Johnston 

High School during 1979-80. The evaluation focused on the relative effective- 
ness of the EXCEL model in facilitating minority student achievement and 
social adjustment. \ 

The evaluation showed mixed results. The project met one of its three staff 
training objectives two of three parent participation objectives, neither of 
the two student achievement objectives, and one of two (with a third met at 
some grades at some schools) school objectives. 
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80.32 
(80.11) 



Newsletter 



ABSTRACT 



Title; 1980-81 Feedback Volume IV 



Contact Persons : Elaine Jackson, Freda Holley, Nancy Baenen 
No. Pages : «6 5 . - 

Summary : t 

This is a periodic newsletter of the Office of Research and Evaluation used 
to disseminate important research findings to District personnel, f 

Three issues were published this year. 

Issue Distribution" 



1 



Answers from Teachers 



(Results of the 1979-80 
teacher survey) 



Professional & 
Adminis tr a t ive 



Staff 



2 



Reading Instruction in 
Grad.es K-3: -Results of 
a Teacher Interview 



El'ementary 
Teachers, 
Admin i s t r a t i ve 
Staff 



Evaluation Highlights, 
1980-81 



Professional & 
Administrative 
Staff 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 

Title : ORE Orientation Manual for Classified Personnel 
Contact Person ; Patsy Totusek 
No. Pages : 63 
Summary : 

This document summarizes some of the things a new ORE employee needs to 
know about office, district, and school procedures. The manual contains 
the following 11 chapters: 

I. Personnel 

II. Places to Know f 

III. , Office Survival Tips 

f*IV; Telephone Procedures , 

^ V. Accessing Student Information 

VI. ^Annual Reports 

VII. Chartpak/Clip Art 

VIII. Travel 

IX. Behavior in Schools 

X. ORE Glossary 

XI. ORE and District Organization 
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(80.19) - • 

Technical Report ABSTRACT 

Tlt l e ; TECHNICAL REPORT: 1979-80 ESAA Basic Summer School . 
Contact Person ; Freda Holley 

of Pages : 34 
Summary ; 

The ESAA Basic Summer Enrichment Program was a cooperative program of the 
Austin Independent School District's Department of Secondary Education and 
the Region XIII Education Service Center. The purpose of the program was 
to provide seventh- and eighth-grade retainees with a successful school 
experience and to. improve significantly their academic and decision-making 
skills. 

The evaluation of this program included analyses of achievement tests 4 
writing samples, and decision-making measures. 

Achievement test results revealed eighth graders improved significantly on 
all three tests monitored: Math Concepts, Math Computation, ( and fading 
Comprehension. Seventh graders showed significant improvement only on the 
Math Computation subtest. The objective that 60% of the participating 
students would show positive pre- to posttest gains was met only on the 
Math Computation subtest. 

The objective that 60% of the program students would improve in writing 
ability was met based on the writing sample analyses. Also, a signifi- 
cant pre- to posttest gain occurred in writing ability. , 

Decision-making skills analyses revealed "no significant gains in these 
skills. The objective that 60% of the Summer Enrichment Program students 
would Improve in decision-making skills was not met. ...i 
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80.32 

(80.42) ABSTRACT 

' ' ' 

Technical Report 



Title : FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: Direct Instruction Program 

Contact Person ; Abraham Nelson, Glynn Ligon 

* > ■ ■ • ' 

No, Pages : 59 ' 

t 

Sunynary : 

In 1978, the Junior High School Curriculum Council established the Direct 
Instruction in Reading and Language Arts Program. This program was de- 
signed to address two of the District's priorities: 

. To improve the basic skills of students in Reading., 
To improve the achievement of low socioeconomic status 
° and minority students. 

To examine whether or not the program was successful in raising the achieve- 
ment scores of Students in the program, district achievement data on the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
were considered* 

This report presents the results of comparing the reading achievement 
scores of junior high students in the Direct Instruction* Program with 
those of students of similar entry level scores who were not in the pro- 
gram. To assess T the long-term impact of the Direct Instruction Program, 
a comparison of achievement scores of ninth and tenth graders who were 
in the Direction Instruction Program in 1978-79 and 1979-80 and of stu- 
dents who had similar achievement scores in 1978-79 and 1979-80 respec- 
tively are reported. Comparisons showed no significant program .effect 
on achievement. 
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(80.44) 

f 

Occasional Paper - ABSTRACT 



Title : A Research Summary: The Effects of Grade Retention on 
Elementary Students 

Con tact Persons ; Nancy Baenen, Elaine Jackson, Freda Holley 



No. Pages :* J . ' • .* * 

Summary : 

This short research summary was prepared for the AISD committee which 
revised the District's retention and promotion policy for elementary 
students. 

The research completed thus far , is not conclusive about whether it is 
better to promote or retain students who are achieving below expecta-:. 
tions. There seem to be^more studies at present which support the view 
that grade retention is not more beneficial . than grade promotion for 
students with serious academic problems. Many studies have found that 
some students benefit, some stay the same, and some suf f et* f rom being 
retained compared to those who are promoted. Most of the research 
available, however, has serious methodological problems that make any 
conclusions drawn tentative at* best. 

Research that supports promoting low-achieving students has found that 
students who are retained do no better in terms of achievement than 
those who are promoted, and sometimes do worse. Some' data also suggest 
that retaining students may be harmful to their self-concepts and at- 
titudes toward school; students may feel isolated from age-mates and 
friends, feel like failures, be criticized by , family members, and start 
to reseat school. One study found that fear of retention did hot serve 
to motivate students towards better performance compared to a social 
,p^omotion policy. Finally , another study found that retention actually 
did not appear to- result in a narrower, range of ability levels in the 
classroom. , 

Other research has found results which support retention policies. 
Achievement gains have "been found for students who are retained. The 
argument has also been made that students avoid increasing feelings of 
frustration caused by being passed from year to year without an under- 
standing of the material. In terms of self-concept, some. studies have 
found that students 1 self-concepts improve after being retained; the 
students feel less frustrated, 5 and have more potential* for success. 
Mariy teachers feel the range of ability levels which they have to deal 
with is more manageable when the lowest achievers are retained. One 
district which enforces strict policies regarding when a student is 
promoted and retained reports achievement gains by retained students, 
declining retention rates, and satisfaction on the .part of students, 
teachers, parents, and the community. as a whqle. 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Title : The ( Executive Summary of the Conference on Longitudinal Evaluation 
of Bilingual Programs . 



Contact Person ; Freda Holley, Nancy Baenen 
No. Pages :. 86 

Summary : . , \ 

This report summarizes the information and findings concerning bilingual educa- 
tion shared at the Conference of the Longitudinal Evaluation of Bilingual \ 
Programs. This conference was held in Austin during August of 1980', and 
included representatives from. across the U. S. and Canada. The key objectives 
of thfe .conference were to: 

i . 

1) discuss methodological issues on longitudinal studies \ 
of bilingual programs; i . ^ 

2) discuss specific .interest areas arid current research and 
evaluation findings in areas such as parent involvement, 
teacher competencies, affective and achievement outcomes, 
etc. ' . 

3) present the results of a five-ye.ar longitudinal study of 
the bilingual programs in the Austin Independent School 
District. 

This report includes brief summaries of all the papers presented at the con- 
ference plus available summaries for discussion sessions. Major financial 
and/or organizational help were provided by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, the Education Service Center Region XIIl's Dissemination and Assessment. 
Center for Bilingual Education, the Austin Independent School District's Office 
of Research and Evaluation, and. the Texas Education Agency. 
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(80.46) 

Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



Tit^e: Manual for the Pupil Activities Record for Principals 1 (PAR-Pi) 
Contact Person; David Doss, Elaine Jackson 



No. Pages ; 10 



Summary ; 

The "PAR-P, a systematic observation instrument, was designed to provide 
structure to principals' classroom observations. It is meant to orient 
the principal toward considering how time is used in the classroom, particu- 
larly in relation to the balance among instructional areas. It will not 
provide actual comparative results unless a large number of observations 
are made, and comparisons among teachers would be highly questionable. Two 
forms have been developed,, the PAR-P^, and a simple version, the PAR-P2. 

This document provides the information listed below for the PAR-Pl. 

a. A description of the instrument. 

b. General procedures to follow in uising the PAR-Pi. ( 

c. Specific definitions and instructions. 

d. Copies of the fprm. 

e. A discussion of potential problem areas. 
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Miscellaneous Document ABSTRACT 



1 o 

:■ * ^ 

Title: Manual for the Pupil Activities Record for Principals 2 (PAR-P 2 ) 
Contact Person ; David Doss, Elaine Jackson 
No. Pages : 8 



. Summary : 

The PAR-P, a systematic observation instrument, was designed to provide 
structure to principals 1 classroon* observations. It is meant to orient 
the principal toward considering how time is used in the classroom, particu- 
larly in relation to. the balance among instructional areas. It will not 
provide actual comparative results unless a large number of observations 
are made, and comparisons among teachers would be highly questionable. Two 
forms have been developed, the PAR-P X , and a simple version, the PAR-P2 • 

This document provides the information listed below for the PAR-P 2 . 

a. A description of the instrument. 

b. General prdceduras to follow in using the PAR-P 2 • 

c. Specific definitions and instructions. 

d. Copies of the form* 

e. A discussion of potential problem areas. 



80.32 
(80.48) 



Ad Hoc Study ABSTRACT 

Title: Policy and Procedures Manual - Minimum Competencies for High 
~ ~ iSchool Graduation 

Contact Person : Glynn Ligon, Kevin Matter, Nancy Lanier 
No. Pages : 39 . 



Content : 



The manual outlines the policies and procedures Used in carrying our the 
AISD Minimum Competency Testing Program. The table of contents for this 
document includes: 



I. Policy 



II. Interpretation 
. Exempt ioris 
. Testing Special 

Education Students 
, Letter of Notifi- 
cation 
. Letter of Waiver 
. 8.5 and 9.b Criterion 
Levels 

III. Criteria 



IV. Testing ^ 

. Systemwide Testing 
. Special Sessions 
. Who May Attend 
. School Preparations 
. Scheduling 
. 'Who Will Be Tested 
. Confirmation 
- V Testing Materials^^__ 
, . RegistjjSJxua-^^oTfns 
-Pr&slugged Answer 
Sheets 
. Testing Location 
. School Monitors 
Tutorial Testing 
, Students Required to 

Take a Tutorial, Course 
• Final Exam 
. School Preparations 



This chapter provides the current 
minimum competency graduation re- 
quirements. 

This chapter outlines the exemptions, 
options, and criterion levels asso- 
ciated with the minimum competency 
requirement. 



This chapter provides* in table form,- 
the criteria for meeting competency 
at the 8.5 and 9. & levels. 

This chapter describes the opportunities 
to meet the competency requirements, and 
procedures for identifying and regis- 
tering students for competency testing. 
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V; Reports This chapter describes the report 

. Registration Forms that are provided to the schools. 

. Report A - Student - .. . 

Competency Report * 
(Schodiwide) . . , 

. Copies 

. Discrepancy Forms 
. Differentiated Report A 
. Gummed Labels 

. Correction Labels 
. . Skill Area Analyses 
. SGR History File (On- 
Line) 

History Compile * . 

Appendix A: Letter of Notification Formats 
Appendix B: Letter of Waiver Formats 
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(80.49) 



Occasional Paper . ABSTRACT 



Title : How Competent is Competent? 

Does the Statfi or Local District Know Best? 



Contact Person; Nancy R. Baenen, Jonathan J. Curtis, M. Kevin Matter 



No. Pages: 12 



Summary : " 

During the spring of 1980, Texas tested all of its ftinth graders for the 
first time as part of a legislatively mandated competency program. This , 
forced all Texas districts which already, had established programs to decide 
whether todrop, modify, or retain them. The political, economic, and 
practical information which was important within the Austin Independent 
School District in making this decision is presented, along with a compari- 
son of the students considered competent under both systems. Austin's 
decision is presented, which, involved raising the state standard and 
incorporating the TABS test into AISD's own system. The implications of 
this decision are also examined. 

/ ' . 



Comments: 



This paper was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association in Los Angeles, California. 
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(80.50) 

Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 



.... , . 

Title ; Equating Studies: A Manual of Issues, o Options, and Decisions for 

Public School Evaluators 
Contact Person : Karen Carsrud, Glynn Lig8n 
No. Pages : 10 
Summary : 

This paper focuses on four equating- type studies and three types of equating 
procedures. Four studies; are discussed: (1) equating the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills-1978 (levels 7-14) and the California Achievement Test-1970 
(levels 1-4); (2) choosing a, cutoff score on che* Comprehensive English * 
Language Test that is equivalent to an existing cutoff on the Bilingual * 
Syntax Measure; (3) determining scores on forms A and B of the Sequential 
< Tests of Educational Progress that are equivalent to the state 'compensatory 
standards on the 1980 Texas Assessment of Basic Skills; and, (4) determining 
the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills score equivalent to AISD 1980 graduation, 
requirements based on the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. 

One type, of equating procedure discussed is choosing a cutoff score on a 
new instrument that is equivalent to an existing cutoff' on another instrument. 
The other two types of equating procedures dealt with equating scores along 
the full range of scores on X and Y. Each of the three procedures had 
different considerations and suggestive steps fpx the evaluator to consider 
and to decide upon. * * 

Comments : , 



This paper was presented, at the 1981 annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association in Los Angeles. 
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(80*51) 



Occasional Paper 

. 4. ■■ . 



ABSTRACT 



Titles The J. R. Syndrome: Administrator Bias in Teacher Evaluation 



Contact Person: Catherine Chris tner 



No. Pages : 34 



Summary : ~ ' - " 

Possible biases may exist in school administrators' evaluations of teachers. 
Since 1&77--78, ratings given teachers on the District's teacher evaluation 
form have been analyzed across a number of different variables including 
instructional level and various demographic characteristics of the evaluatee 
(e.g., sex). Even with the implementation of a new competency-based teacher 
evaluation form in 1978-79, analyses of ratings across these variable gener- 
ally still revealed the same trends, (e.g. , females were rated higher than 
males). Discussion of the results i* presented as is £he need to consider 
tihes* possible fating biases in the development, implementation, or use of a 
teacher evaluation system. 



This paper was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Education 
Association in Los Angeles, California. 



Comments : 
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Occasional Paper 



ABSTRACT 



JiJtleJ' Wil l Removing a Few Bad Apples Save the Barrel? 



feiltfict . Pe rs on: David A. Doss 



No. Pages : 19 



Summ ary: 

For many reasons, students do not always perform on tests in ways that are 
congruent with their true abilities or achievement levels. Problems of this 
sort may be especially, common in Title I evaluations where the tests ad- 
ministered are too difficult for a large percentage of the students. 

Such considerations raise the questions of whether anything can be done to, 
identify and remove scores which appear to be "invalid" so that some meaning 
can be gleaned from the evaluation. 

This study investigated the effects of using the Rasch person-fit statistic 
to remove, students with possibly invalid scores from a Title I Model C ' 
analysis. First a Model C analysis was computed using. all students. Th^n 
those students with a reading subtest fit statistic in the top 10% district- 
wide were removed and the Model C analysis was redone. Then students with 
scores in the top 20% and the top 30% were removed. The results showed /that 
removing some students produced a modest change in the evaluation outcome 
and that removing more students did not. lead to significantly more change 
The results support the value of using the Rasch person-fit statistic $ ' 
identify students who do not fit < the model. The consistent reduction If the 
standard error of estimate as more students were removed seems to indicate 
that the procedure identifies the "right" students. .• 

Comments : 

This paper was presented at the 1981 Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association in Los Angeles, California. 
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t 

Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 



Title : Evaluating Teacher Competence: Five Years of Trial and Effort 

\ . ■ ■ ■ 

Contact Person : Freda Holley 
No, Pages : 12 

Summary : * * 

Current interest in the assessment of teacher competency is high, but few 
instances of working models of assessment are available for examinatipn. This 
paper details three different types of assessment that yere developed and imple 
mented in conjunction with a school district ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program. 
Traditional workshop evaluation formats were redesigned to focus on staff 
development objectives and outcomes; pre- arid postteacher testing was imple- 
mented7 ^nd ^district teacher evaluation ratings were computerized in order to 
compare bilingual teacher competencies across such variables l as program role, 
years in the program, ' and contract status. Each method has advantages and dis*- 
advantages . 



Comments : 



This paper was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association in Los Angeles, California. 
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Occasional Paper ' ABSTRACT 

Title ; Research on Teacher Evaluation: Needs and Realities 

'• 

Contact Person : Freda Holley 

No, Pages : 19 ~ 

Summary : 

Several trends including publicity on teacher testing, findings from teacher 
effectiveness research, and teacher political group concern over equity in 
evaluation practice all converge toward an increase in research on teacher 
evaluation. ITiis paper draws on the experience of a school evaluator with 
intimate involvement in designing and developing a new teacher evaluation 
system, data from that effort, teacher evaluation' literature, and the analysis 
of teacher evaluation procedures and forms used in the nation's major school 
districts to set out in detail needs for research. A description of the reali- 
ties of teacher evaluation practice serves to differentiate productive from 
nonutilizable research. r < 



Comments: 



This paper was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association in Los Angeles, California. 
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Occasional Paper 



ABSTRACT 



Title ; Promoting Evaluation Utilization: The True Confessions of a'Workshop 
Planner 

-* i 
Contact Persons ; Freda Holley, Patsy Tptusek 

No. Pages : 20 



Workshops or segments of workshops are prime methods for promoting evaluation 
utilization in the public schools. However, most evaluator training contains 
little or nothing that will prepare the evaluator for working with educators in 
such a setting. - Thus, many evaluators are short on the knowledge and skills 
necessary for planning and giving presentations of this type. Both . theoretical 
principles of workshop design and real examples of successful and unsuccessful 
workshops ate presented in this paper. Agendas, activities, arid materials are 
presented or described. 



Summary : 



Comments: 
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Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 
Title : A Peek at Pre-K 

Contact Person : Patsy Totusek, David Doss 
No, Pages : 33 
Summary : 



An observation instrument was developed to use in comparing and evaluating 
two distinct curriculums used in local Title I and Title I Migrant prekinder 
garten classrooms. Due to the general nature of the observation categories, 
the observation instrument should be helpful in describing the implementa- 
tion of a variety of early childhood programs. Its greatest potential^maT 
be for those who are interested in examining achievement gains-lrTTigh t of 
classroom practices. - 6 



Comments : 



JhAe-jSpM was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association in Los Angeles, California. 
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Occasional Paper 



ABSTRACT 



Title: Title I Parents as Compensatory Reading Instructors; 
~ No px ace Like Home? 



Is There 



Contact Person: 1 David Doss, David Welsh, Patsy Totusek 




The effects of a 10-week summer compensatory reading program, designed 
for use at home by Title I children and their parents, were examined. 
The effectiveness of the program was. assessed by comparing project 
students with a control group of students matched on sex, ethnicity, 
grade level, and reading. achievement. These two groups were compared 
in terms of both overall gains in reading achievement and improvements 
in specific reading subskills. Although no significant achievement 
effects were found, participating parents were extremely enthusiastic 
about the prpgram. ( 



Comme nts : ' , 

This paper was presented at the 1981 Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational -Research Association in Los Angeles, California. ^ 
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Occasional Paper ABSTRACT 




Titlej ^flew^ tfie Evaluation System Works.: The State & Local Level 

i 

Con t.act-- - Persons ; Freda Hblley 



No. Pages ; 36 



Summary : 

This paper was prepared for the Committee on Program Evaluation in Education 
for the National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences and 
has now been included in the publication; Program Evaluation in Education : 
When? How? To What Ends ? The paper details how the evaluation of federal 
programs is financed and conducted at the local and state level. 
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Technical Report . 



ABSTRACT 



Hitler 1980-81 Overlap Study: Number of. Students Served by Single And 
~~~~~ Multiple Compensatory Education Programs. ^ 

»■ 

Contact Persons: Glynn Ligon, David Doss 



No. Pages : 210 
Summary : 

This report summarizes* the number of students served by one or more of 
these compensatory education programs. 

5SEA Title I Regular 

ESEA Title I Schoolwide Projects i 

ESEA Title I Migrant 

Special Education 

ESAA Basic—serving former Title I students 
Direct Instruction 
Color Sounds 

State Compensatory Education — transitional bilingual education 

arid reading instruction 
English for Speakers of Other Languages 
Local/State Bilingual Program 

Tables -summarize by grade arid by school the number of students who are 
served by all possible combinations of these programs. This report is 
designed as a planning resource for the District. 
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Technical Report ABSTRACT 



Title : FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: Colorsounds Reading Project 



Contact Person : Abraham Nelson, Glynn Ligon 
No. Pages : 46 



Summary : - 

In 1980, the Colorsounds Reading Pilot Program, which was designed to be • 
used&n reading or language arts classes, was established. This program 
was implemented to address the following District priorities: 

. To improve the basic skills of students in reading. 
To improve the achievement of "Jaw socioeconomic status 
and minority students.: 

District achievement data on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were used to 
examine whether or not the program was successful in raising the achieve- 
ment scores of the students in the Colorsounds program. The 103 Color- 
sounds students were taught by 7 teachers in 9 reading arid 2 language 
arts classes at 3 junior high schools in AISD. 

'This report presents the results of the analysis of the comparison of 
the achievement scores of student^ in the Colorsounds program with the 
achievement scores of students .with similar pretest scores in the reg- 
ular reading, program. j 

Comparisons showed no significant program effect on achievement. 
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REPORT 



Research by External Agencies or Individuals' in AISJ) 



Contact Person : Freda Holley 



For the thir^l year* we are including in the Findings Volume the abstracts 
* of research projects conducted by external agencies or individuals within ' 
the. Austin Independent School District; Each of these researchers has had 
to go through a screening process in which AISD staff members from a variety 
of departments reviewed their proposals. This is to ensure that: 

. The time and energies of AISD staff and students are protected. 

. Only those projects meeting the criteria established by the 
District as conditions for participation in research are ap- 
proved . 

. High quality research that fits the needs and interests of the 
District is promoted. 

The Office of Research and Evaluation is the official point of first contact 
for all proposals to do research in the District. Many of these initial 
contacts are by phone or personal visit. Discussions at that time often re- 
sult in the immediate determination that proposals are not viable. For 
those projects which- qo appear to be feasible, the researcher is provided 
forms and instructions for a formal proposal. When the formal proposal is 
received, a three (or more) member administrative review committee is ap- 
pointed. The Office Research and Evaluaton makes a final decision on 
administrative approval: or disapproval of the project based on the recom- 
mendations of the committee members, 'if approval is given, the Director 
works with the project director and appropriate AISD staff to select suitable* 
schools and/or departments for the study. However, the principals -on the 
selected campuses may decide that the research project would interfere with 
instructional efforts and disallow the project. 

The researcher is required to provide an Abstract for this volume' as well 
as two copies of any^ dissertation, publication, or other report issuing from 
the study. These are kept on file at the Office of Research and Evaluation. 
The Abstracts included in this section of the Findings Volume are entirely 
the work of the authors named without the review or endorsement of the Office 
of Research and Evaluation. ■ 1 . 

A total of 35 proposals were reviewed between June 15,' 1980 and June 15, 1981. 
Of tnese, 18 were approved, 7'were disapproved,- and .5 are still pending/ 
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ROSTER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS BY EXTERNAL RESEARCHERS £ 



Project 
Number 


Title of Research" Protect " * 


Project Director 
Sponsor 


Schools Where 
Being Conducted 


Fuj L Report 
on File 


958.28 • 


Toward a Food Curriculum: 
The Use of Multi-dimensional 
Scaling in Analyzing the 
Importance of Seventeen Se- 
lected Food Activities to 
Parents of Primary School 
Children in Texas 


Mary Ellen Anderson 
Sponsor: Dr. Joan Gussow 


Casis, Mathews, Barrington, 
Oak Springs 


Yes 


958.30 


•The Development and Testing 
of Methods fjQr Infusing 
Energy Conservation Concepts 
into Industrial Education 
Electricity /Electronics 
\, Curricula 


. William fl. Mast 

Sponsor: Ronald L, Foy 


* Crockett High 


Yes 


959-15 


Effects o£± an Inservice 
Program on Teacher Planning 
and Student Achievement with 
Middle School Social Studies 
Teachers 


Scottie Bass 
Sponsor: Dr. Gary 
McKenzie 


Webb Sixth Grade 
Blanton Sixth Grade, Allan, 
Murchinson, Dobie, Martin, 
Burnet, 0. Henry Jr. Highs 


No 

• 


959.19 *-» 


The Relationship Between 
Achievement Test Response 
Changes and Grade Level, . 
Ethnicity, and Socio- 
economic s'Tatus 
• 


M. Kevin Matter 
Sponsor : Dr . Edmund 
Emme r 


Office of Research and 
Evaluation 


No 


36^ 
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ROSTER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS BY EXTERNAL RESEARCHERS 



00 
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N5 



Title of Research Project 



Project Director 
Sponsor . 



Schools Where 
Being/ Conducted 



Fu 
on 



11 Report 
File 



3 



. 959.20 



959.22 



959.30 



959.31 



959.36 



Improving Management and 
Organizational Skills of 
Elementary Teachers (Class- 
room Management Improvement 
Study - CMIS) 



The Relationship Between 
Children* s Comprehension 
and Acceptability Judgments 
of Acitve. and Passive 
Sentences 

The Deveidpment and Evalua- 
tion of Animated Films to 
Improve Listening Perception 
Skills in Junior High School 
Students 

The Impact of Presentation 
Style On. Audience Reaction 
to a Program Evaluation 
Report 

* 

A Case Study Examination o,f 
the Role of Oral E Language in 
the Writing Processes of 
Kindergarteners 



Carolyn M. Evertson 
Edmund T. Emmer 
Sponsor: Not applicable 

University of Texas 

Faculty 



Kerry J. Washburn 
Sponsor: Dr. David T. 

Hakes 



Hunter C. March 
Sponsor: Not applicable 

University of Texas 

Faculty 



Heather Becker 
Sponsor: Dr. Karen 

Kirkhart 

• \ 

Anne Haas Dyson 
Sponsor: Dr. Julie 
Jensen 



Blackshear J Brooke , Casis , 
Dawson, Harris, Highland 
Park, Oak Springs, Pecan 
Springs, Sims, Sunset Valley, 
Zavala, Cock, and Wooldridge 

Elementary Schools. 

i 

I ' 

Pillow Elementary 



No 



No 



6'Henry, Pearce, Porter 
Junior Highs! 



AISD Title I Teachers and 
Aides 



Linder Elementary 



No 



Yes 



No 
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Project 
Number 


Title of Research Project 


Project Director 
Sponsor 


Schools Where 
Being Conducted 


Full Report 
on File 


959,39 


Improving the Management and 
Organizational Skills of 
Junior High School Teachers 


Carolyn M. Evertson* 
Edmund T.. Emmer 
Sponsor: Not applicable 


Burnet and Fulmore Junior 
Highs 


No 


960.01 


Exploring the Relationship 
between Basal Reader 
Characteristics and Early 
o Reading 


Connie Juel 

Sponsor: Not applicable 
University of Texas 
Faculty 


Travis Heights and Williams 
Elementaries 


No 

p 


960.02 


Evaluation of a 1 Gifted and 
Talented Elementary Art 
Project 

* 


Robin R. Alexander 
Sponsor: Not applicable 

University of Texas. 

Faculty 


Campbell Elementary 


No 


960.07 


A Study of the Relationships 
Among Response-produced 
feedback in Family Inter- - 
action. Object Relations, and 
Impulsivity 


Mark J. Wernick 
Sponsor: Dr. Frank 

Wicker 


Anderson, Austin, Burnet, 
Crockett, Dobie, Fulmore, 
Johnston, LB J , Lamar, Lanier, 
McCallum, 0. Henry, Pearce, 
Porter, Reagan, and Travis 
Highs and Junior Highs and 
Read El pm^nt-aw 

au i-j xciucll Lai Y 


No 


960,08 r 


Patterns of Number Develop- 
ment in Preschool Children 


Robert G. Cooper, Jr. 
Belinda Blevins 
Robert Campbell 
Sponsor: None ^ 


Andrews, 'Pleasant Hill, and 
Ridgetop Elementaries 


No 


960.09 


The Organizational Anteced- 
ents and Consequences of Role 
Stress among Teachers 

< 


Nina Gupta 
Sponsor: None 


'V 

Martin, Murchison, and* 
Pearce Junior Highs 


No 

on o 
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Project 
Number 


Title of Research Proiect 


Project Director 
Sponsor 


*j Schools Where 
Being Conducted 


Full Report 
on File 


960.12 


i 

A Stifdy of the Effects of 
Vitamin C on Iron Absorption 
1 of Teenage Girls and the 
Relationship of this Factor 
to their Stamina 


Stanley Shealy 
Sponsor: Judy Rose 


Austin High 

( 

. 1 

.\ • 


No 


960.13 


Spanish Speaking Parent 
Participation in School 


Harriett Romo 
Sponsor: Dr. Aaron 

Cicourel 


Allan, Allison, Becker, 
Brooke, Govalle,i Sanchez, 
Elementaries 


No 


960.14 


\abor Market Analysis and 
Human Resource Planning: 
^Matching Training and Jobs 


Robert Glover 
David 0. Porter 
Sponsor: Not applicable 
University of Texas 
1 Faculty 


Austin, Crockett , and 
Johnston Highs 


No 


960.16 


Teacher Assert iveness Train- 
ing for. the Improvement of 
Classroom Management 


Jo Webber 1 

Sponsor: Dr, James E. 

Gilliam 


Gullet t, Cunningham, Blanton, 
Barrington, Andrews, Pecan 
Springs, Oak Springs, Zilker, 
Dawson, Rosedale Elementaries 


No 


960.17 


Description of a High School 
English as a Second Language 
Program^ for Recent Immigrant 
Students 


<> 

Karen D, Powers 
Sponsor: Dr. Elaine 

Horwitz 


Travis High 


Yes 


960.18 

0 


. ^Stress and Coping: A Com- 
parison of Coping Efficacy 
Between Secondary School* 
Students 


, David C. Duty 
Sponsors: Dr. G, Hansen 

Dr. F, Richard- 
Son 


0.. Henry Junior High, 
Johnston High 

" ■ ( 


No 
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960.23 
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Basic Skills in Secondary 
Education 

Consumer "Education for Texas 
Industrial Arts 



Computational Errors of 
Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Students 

Junior High School Classroom 
Management Improvement Study 
(JMIS) 



Nina Selz 

Sponsor: None > - 
G. E. Baker 

Sponsor: Texas Education 
Agency Coordi- 
nating Unit 

Carolyn L. Pinchback 
Sponsor: Not applicable 
AISD Faculty 

Edmund T. Emmer 
Sponsor: Not applicable 

University of- Texas 

Faculty 



Office of Research and 
Evaluation 

Bedichek, Martin Junior 
Highs 



Dobifc Junior High 



Bedichek, Burnet, Dotiie, 
Fulmore, Lamar, Martin, 
Murchison, 0. Henry, Pearce, 
Porter Junior Highs 



No 



No 



No 



No 
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TOWARD A FOOD CURRICULUM; THE USE OF A PAIRED-COMPARISON 
TKbf IN DISCOVERING.™? RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTED FOOD 
ACTIVITIES TO PARENTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. CHILDREN. ' 



Abstract 



Mary Ellen Anderson, Ed.D. 



Particip ating Schools: Oasis Elementary, Mathews Elementary, Oak Springs 
• . Elementary, St. Martin's Lutheran Day School, 

Description of S tudy : Parents of first and third-grade children were tested 
.Kith a paired-photograph comparison' test used initially in Hawaii, The total 
group, of 102 parent^, was divided into subsets according to the gender and 
grade of their child", parental employment status, number of parents residing 
with the child, receipt of a free lunch, type of school, - and ethnic heritage. 
Parental judgments were tallied and an ordinal scale of importance construct- 
ed fcr each subset, and for the total group, Spearman's rank- order- correl a-, 
tion coefficient was used to test the differences between groups for sig- 
nificance. A multidimensional scaling technique, ALSCAL, was employed to 
visualize the distances between subsets and L«e total group's judgments. 

Description of Results : From these data it was ascertained that these Texas 
parents consider learning to grow food and knowing how to prepare, a simple 
breakfast as the, two most important food activities for their children. 
Despite geographical differences, Texas and Hawaiian parents were in virtual 
agreement regarding the order of importance of the 17 food activities' pictur- 
ed on the test cards. Within the Texas sample it was found that the employ- 
ment status, number of parents residing with the child,' or .the receipt of a 
free .school lunch have little effect on parental judgments of food activities 
Mexican-American parents are similar to Anglo-Americans in their judgments; 
however, Black- American; parents differ significantly from Anglo-Americans in 
their choices. Significant differences were ^determined in the judgments of 
parents of sons when compared with those of pareftts of daughters. Parents' 
of first-grade children differed significantly from parents' of third-grade 
students in their choices of important food activities for their children. 

Implications of Results : This study indicates that the relative importance 
which parents ascribe to food-related activities for their children to learn 
can be measured, and that a paired-comparison test could be a useful tool to* 
employ in the design of a food curriculum planned to support and §xtend the 
initial food experiences of children* in* their homes. 

Implications for AISD : The acquisition of food and nutrition knowledge has 
not, so far, been given the value placed' on the traditional "basics" of 
education. It is a strange irony that the ability of humans to survive over 
long periods of time may depend more upon their learning to eat properly 
than upon their reading. or mathematics skills. Perhaps the dual threats of 
food and energy shortages combined with "the momentum of , world population in- 
creases will motivate educators to adjust their traditional emphases to 
include a well -designed food curriculum. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF METHODS FOR INFUSING ENERGY 
CONSERVATION CONCEPTS INTO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ELECTRIC ITY /ELECTRON ICS CURRICULA 

Abstract 

William H. Mast 



Two primary objectives of this research were to develop a. methodology for 
infusing energy related material , including energy conservation concepts, 
into industrial education electricity/electronics curricula, and to in- 
vestigate the learning^ relationship by exposing experimental groups of 
students to a revised curriculum containing the energy related material, 
and comparing the results with control groups not receiving the treat- 
ment. Industrial education is a broad term that includes a general educa- 
tion segment of industrial arts and a vocational segment composed of 
vocational-industrial and technical education. In order to adapt to the 
philosophy and objectives of Qach segment of industrial. education, the 
methodology provided for student exposure to instruction that included 
the application of electronic circuits to energy conservation. A number 
of unique circuits were developed to support the. process. The circuits 
were expected to provide an educational environment conducive to learning 
about* electronics, support theoretical concepts, and provide a vehicle 
for infusing energy related material into the curriculum. 

A 25 item multiple-choice* energy assessment instrument and a 20 item 
multiple-choice electronics assessment were developed. These 
instruments were administered as pretests and after a. six week instruc- 
tional period, they were administered as post tests. 

The experimental research was conducted with a sample of 53 industrial 
arts, students enrolled in an entry level course, General Electricity at 
Crockett High School, Ausfriri, Texas, and with a sample of 70 vocational 
students enrolled in an entry level course, Basic Electronics I, at the 
Institute of Electronic Science, Bryan, Texas. The research design pro- 
vided for a pretest-posttest control group application. The industrial 
arts students were computer .assigned to one of three sections, and by 
random selection, one section containing 18 student^ was designated as 
the experimental group* The vocational students were ranjlomly^ assigned 
to one of four sections, and by random selection, one section containing 
17 students was designated as the experimental group.. The instruction 
provided the experimental group of vocational students was identical to 
that, provided the control . groups of vocational students with the excep 
tion that the experimental group was exposed to the energy-related 
material and energy conservation circuits (problem* solving circuits) dur- 
ing a portion of an individual group three hour laboratory session each 
week. The instruction provided the experimental group of industrial arts 

• •• •' %• % 
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students was identical to that provided the control groups of industrial 
arts students with the exception that the experimental group was exposed 
to the energy-related material and energy conservation circuits as an 
integral component of tbeir daily instruction. 

A gain score analysis in aone way analysis .of variance was used to test 
for significant differences in mean gain scores at the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. Duncan's Multiple Range Test for "Variable Gain was used to 
test the differences in mean gain scores. 

The statistical results from an analysis of the energy assessment data 
Jed to the conclusion that the energy related instruction and methodology 
was equally effective with industrial arts students and vocational stu- 
dents and that this instruction made a significant difference in the know- 
ledge of energy and energy conservation between students who received the 
instruction and those who did not receive it. 

The statistical results from an analysis of the electronics assessment 
data led t6 the conclusion that Jthe energy related instruction and 'method- 
ology had no significant effect on either the vocational students 1 
knowledge of electronics, or the industrial arts students 1 knolwedge of 
electronics. * * , 
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EFFECTS OF AN INSERVICE PROGRAM ON TEACHER 
PLANNING AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT WITH 
MIDDLE SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 



Scottie Bass, Ph. D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1980 

Participating Schools : Allan Jr. High, Burnet Jr. High, Dobie Jr. * Highj^ . 
Murchison Jr. High, O^Uenry 5 Jr . High, Blanton Sixth Grade Center, Webb Sixth 
Grade Center 

* . 

Description of Study : The purpose of the study was to evaluate the effective-, 
ness of an inservice program to train middle school social studies teachers in' 
four instructional strategies of direct instruction. The subjects in the study 
were twenty-five middle school social studies teachers from nine school districts 
who volunteered to participate in the inservice series conducted at the Education 
Service Center, Region XIII, in Austin, Texas. As a pretest, the subjects were 
asked to: develop written lesson plans, teach four lessons which presented • 
associations, skills, concepts, and generalizations, and to administer four accom- 
panying end-of-lesson tests to. students. The treatment consisted of six inservice 
events to train the subjects in the'us^ of four instructional strategies for 
teaming associations, skills, concepts, and generalizations. After training, 
subjects were asked to: develop plans, teach four lessons, and administet four 
accompanying tests to students comparably to the pretests. 

Description of Results : There were three Major findings in the study. 1). There 
was a significant difference in the number of elements of direct instruction 
incorporated by teachers in pre and post-training lesson plans. Training 
increased the number of elements of direct Instruction incorporated into plans. 
2). There were nignif icant. differences in achievement on pre and post pupil 
tests for all teaching tasks. *3). There was\a significant relationship between 
the number of elements of direct instruction incorporated by teachers and the 
l^vel of pupil achievement obtained on three strategies. This suggests that 
techniques learned in training contribute to change in pupil achievement. 

Implications of Results: The results of the stfcidy suggest that middle school 
social studies teachers can be trained to incorporate components^ of direct 
instruction into lesson plans. Further, the resulting lessons products higher 
pupil achievement scores than do lessons which do not include elements of 
direct instruction. Finally*, Lessons which contain increasing numbers of 
elements of direct instruction produce a relationship with increasingly higher 

pupil scores. \. * 

, » 

- Implications for AISD: The findings in the study suggest that middle school 

social studies teachers and their students would benefit from teacher 

inservice training in four instructional strategies which utilize direct 
intruction* methodology . 
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The Relationship Between Achievement Test Response Changes 
and Crade Level, Ethnicity, and Socioeconomic Status 

Interim Report 

M. Kevin Matter 

Participating Schools : 

The Office of Research and Evaluation 

• description of Study : 

Achievement test answer sheets (California Achievement Tests (CAT) and 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) ) and booklets (CAT) will 
be examined for evidence of answer changes made during the test adminis- 
tration.- Contrary to popular belief ,. research has shown that most in- 
dividuals change more items from an incorrect to a correct alternative 
than vice versa, resulting in an increase in the total number of items 
correct. Answer sheets and booklets will be examined for significant 
differences in the rates and types of response changes made among dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, socioeconomic status levels, and grade levels. 

Description of Results : 

No results are available at this time. 

Implications of Results : 

This study has direct reference to the reliability and validity of results 
from multiple-choice tests. Modifications to test instructions regarding 
answer changing may provide more accurate and useful test results. 

Impli cations for AISD : 

Results should be related to te-.cher/student directions for administering/ 
taking standardized achievement tests. Changes in directions, with re- 
sulting changes in behavior, may promote more valid test scores and an 
increased utility for course selection and placement. - 
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Improving Management and Organization Skills 

of Elementary Teachers « 
(Classroom Management Improvement Study -CMIS) 

Abstract 

Carolyn M. Evertson, Ph.D and Edmund T\ Emmer, P t h.D. 

Participating Schools : Blackshear, Brooke, Casis, Dawson, Harris, 
Highland Park, Oak Springs , Pecan Springs, Sims, Sunset Valley, Zavala, 
Cook, and Wopldrige Elementary Schools 

Description of Study : The purpose of this study was to test the 
effect iveness of specific classroom management techniques and to find 
out if the teacher's manual, Organizing and Managing the Elementary * 
School Classroom , and workshops on classroom management, could help 
teachers establish and maintain good learning environments in their 
classes. A total of 35 teachers from Austin Independent School District 
received the manual either before school started or in December 1980 or 
February 1981. All of the participating classes were observed about 12 
times. Information from observations and teacher interviews and 
questionnaires provided answers to the research questions of the study. 

Description of Results : CMIS results confirmed the importance of the 
classroom management and organization techniques suggested in the / 
manual. For example, results indicated that each of the practices / 
listed below is important in avoiding off-task, disruptive, or 
inappropriate student behavior: ./ 

Using efficient classroom procedures and administrative routines; 
Following consistent routines for assigning, checking, and 

collecting student work; 
Conducting lessons that take into account student attention spans 

and ability levels; 
Handling student behavior consistently; * 
Monitoring student behavior closely; ^ 
Stopping disruptive or inappropriate behavior quickly; 
Giving clear directions; 

Waiting for students 1 attention before beginning instruction; 
Monitoring student understanding of work; 
Clear explanations and presentations; and 
Consistent enforcement of work standards. 

In addition, of specific teaching practices for the first few days of 
school, the two things most clearly related to establishing good student 
behavior were clear presentation of rules and procedures and accurate 
feedback and review of rules and procedures to students. 

Classroom observations in the first weeks of school showed that the 
teachers who received the manual before school began used_ it and were * 
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able to implement many of the specific recommendations in it, 
particularly those in the areas of planning effective classroom 
procedures, establishing student accountability for Work, and managing 
. student behavior. 

Results of group comparisons indicated that following the 
suggestions for starting the school year helped teachers establish 
classes with higher levels of student task engagement and appropriate 
student behavior in the first months of school. After school was under 
way, most of the teachers (including those who got the manual later in 
the year) reported that they found the material to be a very helpful 
reference for ideas for solutions to problems, an aid for planning for 
the future, and a source of moral support.. 

implicatio ns of Results : This study confirmed the importance of 
process/product relationships which had been suggested by previous 
-descriptive classroom research, More specifically, it demonstrated the 
importance of clajsroom management and organization techniques" contained 
in the CMIS manual, and added to knowledge of effective in-service 
education. Journal articles and research presentations about the 
classroom management research in Austin have been received with great 
interest by audiences in many parts of the country. Inquiries already 
received indicate that knowledge gained from the CMIS will be put to use 
in many schools, school districts, and teacher education programs. 

Implicatio ns for AISD : The manual , Organizing and Managing the 
Elementar y School Classroom , and reports of the study will be furnished 
to scnooi district offices. In addition, COET's staff members will work 
with the Office of Elementary Instruction to include CMIS materials in 
in-service training for new teachers in the 1981-1982 school year, and 
to conduct workshops for all elementary instruction coordinators in the 
district. 
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The Relationship Between Children's Comprehension and Acceptability 
Judgments of Active and Passive Sentences 

Abstract 

David T.. Hakes 
( Kerry J. Washburn 

Participating Schools : Pillow Elementary School (AISD) ; Trinity Pres- 
byterianS^ild Development Center, Wesley Kindergarten and Preschool, 
Windsor Park Baptist Kindergarten and Child Care Center. 

Description of Study : The general concern of this study was the devel- 
^nt^S^taliniui^tic" abilities, which involve the ability to treat 
language as an object, to reflect on it, appreciate it and "play with 
it. This ability is manifested, for example, in the appreciation and, 
enjoyment of poetry, metaphor, and jokes and riddles. ■ « . .■ 

The project was focused on the relationship between the development of 
one metalinguistic ability— the ability io judge a sentence's acceptability 
(grammaticaiity)— and- the development of language comprehension skills, 
In the course of language comprehension development children tend to 
systematically misunderstand certain types of sentences. Their misinter- 
pretation was expected to affect their acceptability judgments of these 
sentence types. It was hypothesized that, In general, f or a sentence 
type that a child tends to misinterpret, exemplars of that sentence type 
that would be acceptable to an adult would be rejected as unacceptable 
by the* child, and vice versa. 

The passive construction was the critical sentence type employed In this 
study. Preschoolers tend to misunderstand the passive, interpreting a 
sentence like "The shirt was washed by the lady" as "The shirt washed 
the lady." First graders, on the other hand, correctly interpret pas- 
sive sentences. It was expected, then, that preschoolers would reject 
sentences like "Th* shirt was washe„d by the, lady" and would accept those 
like "The lady was washed by the shirt" (interpreted as "The lady washed 
the shirt"), while first graders would show the opposite, adult-like 
pattern in their acceptability judgments of these sentences. 

Preschoolers and first graders were each given a comprehension test and 
an acceptability judgment task. Both tests Included passive sentences. 

Desc ription of Results : As was predicted, first graders showed near-, 
perfect performance in comprehension of passive sentences and gave adult- 
like judgments of passive sentences in the acceptability task. The 
preschoolers, on the other hand, tended to misinterpret passive sentences 
in the comprehension test. Their misunderstanding of the passive con- 
struction was manifested in the acceptability judgment task, where they 
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tended to accept passive sentences that first graders rejected and reject 
those sentences that the older children accepted. Analysis of each 
individual child* s acceptability judgments in relation to his/her per- 
formance on the comprehension test yielded further support for the hypoth- 
esized relationship between language comprehension, and acceptability 
judgments. In general, ^a child who correctly interpreted a relatively 
large number of passive sentences in the comprehension test 'also gave 
a relatively large number of adult-like judgments of passive sentences 
in the acceptability task; a child who performed relatively poorly on 
the comprehension. test (i. e., frequently misunderstood passive sentences) 
gave relatively few adult-like acceptability judgments. 

* ■ 
In addition, preschoolers often overtly demonstrated the effect of their 
misunderstanding of the passive on their acceptability judgtaents in the 
nature of the reasons they offered for rejecting acceptable passive 
sentences. For example, | preschoolers ' reasons for rejectirig "The shirt 
was washed by the lady" frequently included a ttate'ment tfiat a shirt 
can't wash anything because -it isn't alive, doesn't have any hands, etc. 

Implications ,of. Results : These results demonstrate, one way in which the 
development of metalinguistic abilities, in this case the ability to judge 
a sentence's acceptability, depends on the development of language compre- 
hension skills. More generally, they contribute to our knowledge of 
developmental changes in the relationship between conscious, deliberate 
thinking about language and the less deliberate, more "automatic" processes 
involved in the everyday use of language (l. e., speaking and under- 
standing). 

Implications for AISD t Recent research in tjiis area has suggested that 
some metalinguistic abilities are very much involved in ^Learning to 
read. In the course of learning about the development of these abil- 
ities, in this project and in future research, we hope to be able to 
find the means by which their development can be aided and encouraged. 
In this way we mjay be able to insure that children possess the abilities •. 
necessary for learning to read by the time their reading instruction { 
begins. 
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THE EVALUATION OF AN ANIMATED FILM 
DEVELOPED TO IMPROVE LISTENING SKILLS 
\ OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GENERAL 1 MUSIC STUDENTS 

Abstract . ■ • 

/ ■ • 

Hunter C. March 

Participating Schools ; * O'Henry Junior High School, Pearce Junior High 
School, and Porter Junior High School. 

Description of Study ; The purpose of the study was to evaluate the . 
effectiveness of animated film designed as a teaching aid to help junior 
high school general music students perceive differences in musical texture. 
Six classes of general music students served as subjects for the study. 
Half of the students in each class were randomly assigned to the control 
group and half to the experimental, group. Only the experimental group 
viewed the film. The control group listened to the music recorded on the 
film soundtrack while they followed a "Call Chart."" Students were pre- 
and posttested on the Musical Texture Perception Test , a test developed 
for the study. The data were submitted fcfr statistical analysis. to determine 
the effect of the experimental treatment. Results indicate that students who 
viewed the film achieved significantly higher posttest scores than students , 
who followed the "Call Chart." Careful consideration should be given to any 
conclusions drawn from the study because the treatment consisted of a single -., 
film which lasted four minutes. Furthermore, the study did not include a 
second posttes* administered at a later date to measure retention, as 
originally planned. Nonetheless, the difference between pre- and posttest 
scores was significantly higher for the experimental .groups than it was for,, 
the control groups. The fact that the significant level for the difference in 
change scores was so great (F=33.88) and the possibility of this occurring by 
chance so low «. 00) suggests that the film is an effective^tool for developing 
musical perception. Furthermore, the difference in change scores can be 
attributed only to treatment. There was no interaction" between change scores 
and reading comprehension, jior between change scores and innate musical ability 

Implication s of Results ; The study demonstrates that animated film can bean 
effective teaching aid for improving listening skills in junior high school .. 
general music students. Although the process is time consuming and expensive, 
the resultant effects suggest a need for further investigation into the 
development and use of animated listening guides in school music programs. 

Implicat ions -for AISD ; The study could be replicated using younger and older 
. subjects. The effectiveness of animated/film to introduce and reinforce other 
musical concepts, could also be investigated. Music specialists interested in 
filmmaking "could be eric outraged to create animated films for use in general 
music classes. , 
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The Effects of Evaluation Report. Stlye 

Abstract 

. * Heather Becker • 

. AISD Participants : AISD Title I teachers -and aides. 

Descript ion of Study : This study ,was undertaken to determine if evaluation" 
report style affects the audience's attitudes toward, and comprehension of, 
an evaluation report. At the ,August 1980 inservice meeting, half the 
Title I teachers and aides received an AISD prepared informal brochure, and 
half received a formal report which described the 1979-1980 Title I eval- 
uation. The formal report was written in traditional report style. It 
includes a description of the program, followed by a presentation of 
evaluation findings by project component, and,, concluded with a short 
Nummary of major findings.'. By contrast, the informal report was formated 
in brochure style, included less, statistical/methodological jargon, used 
graphs instead of tables to convey numerical information, and was illustrated 
with children's art. The teachers and aides were asked to read the report • 
and complete a questionnaire concerning their reactions to the report and 
their recall <of -.the report ? s major points, during the inservice meeting. 

• *•** . 

Descripti on of Results : Teachers and aides rated the informal brochure 
significantly higher than the fdrmal ^report in the following areas: 
readability, attractiveness, graphic presentation of * information, com- 
prefcensibility of numerical information, interesting report, comprehen^s- 
ibility of report, objectivity, relevance, credibility, usefulness, com- 
prehensibility for someone unfamiliar with the program* helpfulness in ' 
explaining program to the public, and report summary, Responses, to the 
* op-en-ended- questions were consisjtent with the more favorable ratings given 
the informal brochure. In addition, those "wfTo read the informal report ' 
were slightly more likely to suggest ways the information could be used 
in planning the Titie I Program than were those who read the formal report . 
However, there was no significant^ difference between those who read the 
informal brochure and those who, read the formal report in the number of 
major evaluation points they recalled. « 

\ Implicat ions of Results ^ Although there was no difference in. recall bet- 
ween the two groups, teachers and aides clearly favored the informal 
report style. Therefore, a crucial question becomes whether or not a ' 0 
'report written in the iess preferred, formal report style will be read.. 

j If it is, these results suggest it will convey as much information as the , 
informal report. Since these teachers and aides are not primarily 
responsible' for planning the Title I program, the relationship between 
report preference arid utilisation of the findings could not he determined 
from this study. • 

■ ■ > ■ . • , 

Implications for AISD : Teachers and aides definitely prefer reading about 
evaluation findings in an informal brochure style. Their co.rjnents also 
Suggest that they appreciated the use of children's art to illustrate the 
brochure. Assuming, that they are more likely to read a a report presented in 
an informal style (as some of their comments suggest )',* the informal brochure 
appears to be a more effective way of communicating evaluation findings to 
AISD teachers and aides than is a formal report. 
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A CASE STUDY EXAMINATION 
- OF THE ROLE OR ORAL LANGUAGE 
IN THE WRITING PROCESSES OF;, KINDERGARTENERS 

' % * Abstract 

Anne Haas Dyson 

Participating Schoo l :Linder Elementary 4 , * •„ - 

Description of Study : Although the popular belief is that writing 
dSVeTops fronl ah oral language ba«e, oral language (talk) had never 
been systematically examined as an aspect of the early writing A 
process/ The purpose of this study was to investigate the role of 
oral language in early writing by intensive examination of selected 
case study subjects. fc 

. Participant observation methodology was used to gather data 
over a three-month period in a self-contained kindergarten class- 
room. Although all twenty-two members of an intact class were, 

.formal participants in. the study, five were chosen as case study 
subjects*. These five reflected the. class room's range of different 
types of phild writers. . 

s'ix types of data were, collected: audio 1 recordings of the 

-children's talk at a classroom writing center, their written products, 
observational notes , *dai ly Jog entries, child and parent interviews, 
and informal assessment tasks. 

Description of Results :" » Analysis of data yielded a categorization, 
of oral language functions during coinposingj a description of the 
components of preconventional writing processes, and a narrative 
description of tljejyri ting style of each case study child; The 
data indicated (a) qualitative differences between preconventional 
and conventional writing processes, (b) the variability of these . 
early (preconventional) writing processes, depending on the individ- 
ual child's writing purpose and his/her working knowledge of written 
language, (fc) the influence df the child's general style of func- 
tioning on early approaches to writing, and. (d) the variable role of 
oral language, again depending on the individual* child's writing pur- 
pose and his/her (Working knowledge of written language. 

Implications of Results : Rased on these findings, inferences were made 
regarding, the process of developing control over written language. 
These inferences were related to theoretical* work on early writing. . 
The process was portrayed as both governed by broad^ developmental 
.principles and subject to the individual child's style of function- 
ing. Initial writing was described as a form of drawing. Language 
(talk) may be used to label such early writing—to invest it with mean- 
ing— but js net the substance of that writing. These. first meanings 
are often labels for people, objects, or events. Eventually, language 
permeates the process, providing both meaning (representational func- 
tion) and the nieans (directive function) for getting that meaning on 
paper. 

. xv " 18 388 V 
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Implications for ALSO : The', results represent a first study in 
a relatively unexplored area. However, they do suggest- that, in 
working with- young writers, (a) children's early interest in .labels, 
especially names, .may be a natural introduction to writing, one easily 
nurtured by classroom teachers, (c) allowances be made,' in both 
teaching and Eval uating, for the variabi lity -of early writing. For 
example, the child writes in varying ways depending on writing purpose 
(e.g., when a child intends, a long message, he or she may simply use 
cursive-like script "-<—,, — - ~ — ; when the child intends to 
label a drawn object, he or she'may produce conventional or near- 
cdnventional print), and (c) the relationship between what -ts spoken 
and what is written is' far from obyious to children; Thus ,* teachers 
cannot assume that young children understand the "basics" of writing— 
an understanding of written language's purposes and its fundamental 
relationship with oral language. 
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Improving the Management and Organizational Skills 
of Junior High School Teachers . 
(Junior High School Management Improvement Pilot Study) 

r Abstract V : 

6* - 

Carolyn M. Evertson, Ph.D. and Edpiund T. Eramer, Ph.D. 

Participating Schools : s Burnett and Fulmore Junior High Schools 

Description of Study : This study was a pilot for the full scale Junior 
High School Management Improvement Study (JMJS) to be 'conducted in the 
1981 i -1982 school year. TBe purpose of the pilot was to gain inf6rmation 
needed** in planning procedures and revising the classroom management 
manual for the full study. Three teachers at Burn<ett Junior High School 
and five at Fulmore Junior High School participated, Teachers were 
randomly assigned to two groups. One group of teachers received the 
manual, Organizing and Managing the Junior High School Classroom , before 
school started; and the other group teachers received the same materials 
in October. One class °of each teacher yah observed about eight times, 
including an observation on the first day of school. At the end of the 
study «all the teachers were interviewed to gain information about their 
perceptions of . the material in the manaal, suggestions for revisions, 
and self-reports of extent of ijse of the mcriual. 

Description of Results : Teachers reported that they found^the manual to 
Te very useful , land they said it contained guidelines and - act ivit ies 
that were appropriate for their class settings. Most . suggested that 
such a manual would be a significant aid to all new or inexperienced 
teachers. Use of the manual as an aid in planning for the beginning of 
school was limited by lack of tithe with the^ mater ials before school 
began. (Some of the teachers recieved 1 the manual only a day or two 
before school began, and the treatment did not include a workshop intro- 
ducing teachers to the material.) Nevertheless, teachers reported that 
they read and used the first five chapters, q all focusing on planning for 
and conducting activities in the first week of school, more than the 
last . four chapters of the manual. 

Implications of Results : The following implications of the pilot study 
results will be used in planning and conducting the JMI6: 

1. Teachers need to receive the manual as early as possible after 
t „ reporting to school in August. 

2. Teachers vho get the manual before school begins should parti- 
cipate in a workshop introducing them to contents of the 
manual . 

3. In order to call attention to the chapters focusing on main- 
taining good classroom environments after the~ beginning *of 
school, participants who receive the manual before school 
begins should also participate in a second workshop after 
several weeks of school. , \. 

• | 0 
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4. The Junior High Management Improvement Study should r focus pri- 
marily on helping new or "inexperienced teachers with classroom 

. management and Organisation. 

5. .Recommendations made by the pilot study teachers will be used 
in the revision of the classroom management and. organization 

- ' " manual . .... • / 

Implicatio ns^ for AISD :' % Result.s of this pilot study and of the Classroom 
Management Improvement Study .(€MIS) conducted., at the elementary school 
level in 1980-1981 suggest that the Junior High School Management 
Improvement Study to follow will probably result in successful valida- 
stign of materials that will help junior high school teachers establish 
and .maintaia well managed classes. Results, materials, and workshop * 
Activities developed . for the study will be available to the district for 
use in "staff development in the spring of 1982. 
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Exploring the Relationship between Basal Reader 
Characteristics s.nd Early Reading- 

Interim Report ■ v ■ 

- ConrTie Juel 

* . " X ' ' 

Participating Schools : Travis Heights, Williams . 

Description of Study : ^ " c 

We are currently only beginning to analyze the data, we collected 
during the 80-81 school year on the relationship between particular basal 
reader characteristics and reading acquisition. Two first grade reading 
series were analyzed as to the. 1) frequency of words in the text and in the 
English language, 2) orthographic characteristics of the words in. basals* 
.3) letter-sound characteristics of words in basals, and 4) word types 
(content vs. structure -words, etc.). We used a case history approach to % 
obtain an extensive description of 64 students* reading growth duriflg_firs± 
gra^e apd the relationship between basal characteristics and reading 
performance. . \ , v 

The study attempts to answer the following questions: 

1) to what degree do early word identification strategies 
utilize orthographic redundancy, orthographic .patterns, 

* letter-sound relationships, etc.? * 

2) How do word identification strategies change over the 
course of the firs s t grade year? 

3) What differences develop in the utilization of internal 
word and text characteristics between good and poor 
readers? < * 

4) Do. materials, and instruction employed inHhe classroom 
seem to foster or hinder the growth of specific word 
identification skills? 
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EVALUATION OF A GIFTED AND TALENTED ELEMENTARY^RT PROJECT 

Abstract 

ROBIN R. ALEXANDER, PH. D. 

Participating School : .Campbell Elementary 

ifF ^^Tcn 0 ^ S ^ V: The primary pur P° se of thl ' s study was. to evalu-: " 
SEnhpii A J? D " fu ! ded Program for the gifted and talented in art at 
Campbell Elementary- School The secondary purpose-was for the evalu- 

Hints as «.l5\f S rr ! CUl i Uli advisor \ and Hason for such enrichment 
SJIlJjJ? ll e1dNtr ^ ps t0 l oca1 muse ^s and galleries. The eva.luator 
"I? \ ethnographic techniques, often called participant observer 
methods to describe, interpret, and evaluate the giftfed art program 

?hro e uch t°h nS T% C i 0ll ?i Cted T ° ne t0 tW ° days a week from late P Oc?ober ' 

l he end °[ April, In general, the purpose was to reveal what 
changes happened to -youngsters as a result of participating in a 4th 
grade gifted art program. How the gifted program was perceived by oth- 
er 4th grade teachers in the school emerged as- an issue of some " 
. .importance for the evaluation. 

description of Results! Both gifted and non-gifted youngsters partic- 
dur^n I! ■ t P"*™: 18 gifted and 7 non-gifted (this number va'ried 
during the school year) : Both groups of students benefitted in posi- 
tive ways, from the program which emphasized the infusion of art into' 
ill l P n eCtS ° f th ' cu /r1culum. The gifted children became more facile 
and expressive in drawing, design, painting, ' sculpting, weaving 
ceraffiics, .and art concepts which underlie those media; levels of 
ness of art history were also raised. Non-gi f ted'.chi ldren also raised 
n r J n 7 ls of facility and expressiveness in- the same realms. Both 
group? of youngsters participated in far more art experiences than in 

IZTll " f SSe .V ^ th alm ° St * Very da * so » e S! " another 
Additionally the artwork that both groups of youngsters produced was 
far more sophisticated than, t.hat which is .found in ordinary 4th grade • " 
rilnl • „ Furthe 1 rmor l e . ra ther than viewing art as something which is 
tuL , V-n V aS jk^ e ' a week >-°"" ^iday afternoons, J mindless 

to Snder^anVthy^^f;^ 1 " 9 e1$5 ' 1s fini ' sh ed. the students came 
to understand tha^art could (be an important ingredient in learning in 

the regularschool.day, YounAsters^al so expanded their concepts of the 
nature of art. A visit to the* quiltmaXe.r, a visiting weaver, a visit- .* 
ing political cartoonist, and Visits J-o museums helped trie youngsters 
rlVJi* ?1 * art was not .something, confined to museums or the "art 
art ^ as s° met hing was 'integrated with life, and also something 
rp'^J the y POu\d ut1 1ze.t ? . egress their ideas .powerfully. The 
tL ^!>xV art L' 1pat1 " 9 Voungsters.' scores- .on achievement tests in 
Wie. a reasNQf' reading and math have not yet been compared to' results of 
non-partici^ing, students. The youngsters who participated In this- • 
art-oriented pWam were very involved with their other subjects as* 
the youngsters Wed to earn even • more opportunities for more - 
artmakmg. Both thVglfted and. thVnen-glf ted youngsters gained ,on??- 
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dence from the experiences. Although some of the non-art sti 
tired earlier duririg the art' experiences, tha gifted group rel< 
* seemingly endless energy in the search for power of representation ^ 
The atmosphere that surrounded the program was not as positive 

- the program itself. Some of the other 4th c^rade teachers resented 
program and had misconceptions about what youngsters did in the gij 
classroom. Although none of the other teachers who held th1sjw11e^ 
ever visited the classroom, they believed that youngsters did -J-fttle ol 
"the basics." This situation did not surface until the ^nd of the\ 
school year when plans were being made to continue the.pptfgram for the 
1981-82 school year. Despite the pleas of some or/ijp4 'parents, the 
teacher felt the program should not be cch&lnued fpfjtifie coming year in 
the face of such negative reactions. Relati vely fnil.rfbr publ ic relations 
errors on Ihe part of the teacher and the priWipal account for this 
difficulty with the other teachers' mi sperceptfons about the program. 

Implications of Results: When good instruction is provided in art on a 
continuing, in-depth basis, both g>Yted and non-:gifted youngsters 

- increase their awareness,, sensitivity, and facility in art. If art is 
a subject which is truly important for all youngsters to' 4 learn, -then 
instruction must be provided by qual if ied teachers. * For youngsters 
gifted in art, having this experience means a memofable year—" as one 
put it: "This.was the b'e^t year I've ever had." Fourth graders are in 
transition from schematic to more* adult forms of .representation \ The 
literature is replete with studies of tarented youngsters who cease to 
draw and paint at the*4th grade level as they have difficulties recon- 
ciling their artwork with, adult modes of representation.. Lack of 
instruction before 4th grade is a problem because children mi^ learn- 
ing to manipulate materials; but at the 4th grade instruction 1$ 
crucial to solve the problem of learning how to draw representational ly 
which emerges as. the problem with this age group. 

■ o , •* 

Implications for AISD: It appears that both gifted and non-gifted 
youngsters benefit from participation in gifted and talented programs, 
but in order to benefit, these programs must be offered on a regular 
J>asis. The 4th grade has long been considered a crwciai year- in the 
artistic development of the child and is a good year fbr implementing 
gifted programs and norr-gifted programs if priority years must be des- 
ignated. Additional ly , in-service education on the gifted and° 
talented youngsters needs to be provided for aT[ teachers to forestall, 
bad politics and environment in the schools. 
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PATTERNS OF NUMBER DEVELOPMENT 1 ' 

• IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

» m ■ 

*' • 

• Abstract, 

Robert Q. Cooper, Jr. Ph.D. 
• Belinda Blevins and Robert Campbell 

Participating Schools: Andrews Elementary, Pleasant Hill Elementary, 
and Ridgetop Elementary 

% ' : . 

Description, of Study: The purpose of. this research is to assess the 
. number skills which young children acquire, largely without formal 
instruction, and whi^ch may be the basis for later success in elementary 
school mathematics. Two kinds of skills were assessed: lumber estimation 
and number reasoning. Number estimation skills are skills for establish-' 
ing numerosity, either absolute (how many are there?) or relative (which 
group has more?). Two estimation skills were assessed: counting and 
subitizing (rapidly determining how many objects there aire in a small 
group of objects without counting). The number reasoning skills studied 
in this project are skills for reasoning about the effects on numerosity 
Of various transformations: addition, 'subtraction, rearrangement. Three, 
types of reasoning tasks were employed: conservation, addition/subtraction, 
and inference. -The addition/subtraction tasks were designed to distin- 
guish between three levels of understanding: primitive (knowing only that 
addition makes more and subtraction makes less")-; qualitative (knowing 
that both initial numerosity and the magnitude of a' transformation is 
important for deterimining the resultant numerosity, but limited to 
qualitatively combining the two pieces of information)., and quantitative 
(like qualitative but with the ability to quantitatively combine the two 
pieces of information). The inference task was designed to assess child- - 
ren's ability to determine what transformation (addition, sub-traction, 
or rearrangement) had Recurred given information about numerosity. * 
Inference ability was also^categorized as primitive, qualitative, or 
quantitative. All the tasks (both estimation and reasoning) used one 
or two groups of objects about which the children* made absolute or 
relative numerosity judgments. The number of objects varied from 2 to 9'. 

Description of Results: The general developmental pa tterns~from ; the res u Us 
on several of the tasks arr presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. In addition, 
several clear patterns have emerged from our preliminary analyses. 1) Cn 
the conservation task, the kindergarten children could solve small-number 
conservation problems , and the first graders could consereve large number. 
2) Many children already understood quantitative addition/subtraction 
before receiving formal arithmetic instruction. 3) The inference task , 
which taps an important component of understanding addition/subtraction 
was much more difficult, although most children at the end of f^rst grade 
performed quite well. .4) The range of numerosities that couid be_subitized 
increased with age. The average pre-kindergarten child couid subitize 
only 2 and 3 items, whereas many first graders could subitize 5 or more. 
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5) The. results of the Static tas'k were- consistent, with those from the 
siibiti zing task: children could easily compare small numbers without 
counting, but they could not accurately compare large numbers. 6) There 
is a positive correlation among the estimation and reasoning skills 
assessed. 

Implications of Results: There are important implications of the results 
already obtained, but two additional sources of information, will lead , 
to stronger implications in the future: the completion o,f data collection 
for the l pre-kindergarten group, artd~the second -year_of^data for all 
age groups. The current data provide a much more detail ed^ictuTie^rr^-- 
the set. of early number skills studied than was previously available. 
In particular the .substantial changes in numerical understanding that are 
not related ,to computational skills- are highlighted. The suggestion is 
present in the current data that these changes' are important 'in the 
acquisition of computational skills. However* the interpretation of ^ 
the observed correlation will be stronger when the longitudinal data 
are available next .year. m 

Implications for AISO: Because we have only preliminary results,' the 
implications for AISD must be considered tentative. However, the present . 
data do indicate that a subctantMal amount of development occurs in ; 
number skills before first grade, and that this development is delayed 
for some children. Second, our data show that .mini -assessments can be 
given for the skills we are investigating that reflect quite welT the 
results from more complete testing. Hencei fairly short test instru- 
ments can be developed so that classroom, assessment is a viable possibility. 
Finally, the results show that the development .of many skills, are 
interrelated, and suggest that education which focuses on a single 
" s¥i rrror- perhaps- even- a. S-tngle.^AiJj._at^ time, may be less than 
■ optimal. A particular example of TnterrelateTlness-concerrvs -conservation 
which our data show is neither the essense of early number concepts 
as some Piagetians have tried to convince edutatiors, nor an irrelevant 
aberration as some anti-Piayetians have argued. 
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Table 1 

.Number, of Children in Three Grades in Each Level of the Addition and 

Subtraction Task and Inference Task 



Assessed Level 



Small . Primitive 
Small Qualitative 
Small Quantitative 
Large Primitive ;. 
Large Qualitative 
Large Quantitative 



Addition/Subtraction 
Pre-K K 1st 



Inference 



1 3 
3 9 

2 13 



1 
4 
20 



Pre-K K. Isf 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 


2 


1- 


8 


9 






1 


1 


7 


1 


2 


2 


10 



. Table 2 

Children's Performance on the Static Task 



Grade Level 


■ iqaj, iype 

Small Numerosity Large Numerosity 


Big Difference 


Pre-K 

K 

1st 


79.17% < 32.922 
92.48% 42.48% 
• 96.18% 48.73% 


74.99% * 
86.59% 1 
93.71% 


* _ 1 . 
t The 'swall numerosity trials were 2 vs. 3, 3 vs. 3, and 
large numerosity trials were 8 vs. 7, 8 vs. 8, and 9 vs 
difference trial was 5 vs. 9. 


4 vs. 4. The 
9. The big 




Table 3 fl 




Number of Children in Three Grades in Each Numerosity Level of the 

Subitizing Task * ' 


i 

Grade Level 


* 5 r, 


7 


Pre-K 
<K , 
1st 


2 3 

7 11 6 2 

3 7 9 3 


-2 . 
5 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL ANTECEDENTS , AND CONSEQUENCES • 
• . OF ROLE STRESS AMONG TEACHERS 

. , . • Intetim Report 

Nina Gupta, Ph.D. 

Participating Schools :- Martin Junior High, Murchison Junior High, and 
Pearce Junior High 

Description of Study : This study was aimed at exploring the organiza- 
tional antecedents and consequences' of role stress (tole conflict, role 
ambiguity, role overload, underutilization of skills and abilities) and 
resource inadequacy) among public school teachers. The study has four 
major objectives: (a) to determine the extent to which fivfe sets of 
variables—the environment, the school, the school participants 0 (i.e. * 
administrators, other teachers, and students), -the job per se, and the -k 
teachers themselves — are precursors of role stress among teachers; 
(b) to determine whether work role stress produces distancing forces 
among teachers; (c) to examine the physiological, psychological , and 
behavioral consequences of work role stress; and (d) to examine the 
impact oi wbrk-related stress on the effectiveness of teachers' function- 
ing. The research design called for an intensive study of a small 
sample of teachers (N=25) from three schools in the Austin. Independent 
School District. The data sources are intensive interviews with the 
sampled teachers. Data analysis is based on content coding of the inter- 
views. *' 

■ '. ■ * . t' 

Description of Results : The data analysis. and interpretation have not 
yet been completed. A preliminary (examination of the data reveals, how- . 
ever, that stress ij$ prevalent among the sampled teachers, is related to 
many organlzaitlorial^-va ri a b l e s-, a nd h as de l e teri ou s ef fe ct s on -the_health^_ 
behaviors, - arid responses of the teachers. * 

Implications of Results : A comprehensive identification of the organi- 
zational antecedents arid consequences of 1 work role stress could be of 
use to educational administrators in understanding and improving the over- 
all effectiveness of schools, to organizational psychologists in defining 
the limits of -generalizability of theoretical ^relationships to non-indus- 
trail settings, to society by providing guides to increase teacher effec- 
tiveness, and to teachers by providing understanding. and potential improve 
ment of the quality of their work lives. 

Implications for AISD : The results of this study must necessarily be. tent 
ative in that they are based on, a sample of only 25 teachers, from only 
three schools. Within these limitations, however, the results could be 
useful, for AISD in pointing out areas (e.g., job characteristics) where 
changes should be considered. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF VITAMIN C ON IRON ABSORPTION 
OF TEENAGE GIRLS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF THIS FACTOR ON THEIR STAMINA 

Abstract 

Stanley H. Shealy 

Participating School : Austin High School 4 

Description of Study : Experiments were, run in order to determine whether 
an acjtfition of vitamin Q to the diet of teenage, girls at mealtimes i?ould 
increase iron absorption, thereby -affecting their performance on a stan- 
dardized stamina test. Eighteen teenage girls participating on a high 
school basketball team were selected for the study. Procedure: 
(1) Obtained approval from AISD Office of Research and Evaluation to 
meet the ethical guidelines. Selected the subjects and obtained permis- 
sion of subjects' parents for the study. (2) Divided subjects randomly* 
into two; equal groups, selecting one group to be the experimental group 
•and the other to be the control group/ (3) The hemoglobin and hematocrit 
levels of all subjects were recorded. . Subjects were required to record 
everything they ate in a twenty-four hour period as accurately as possible. 
(4) Subjects participated in a standardized stamina test* having their 
pulse rate recorded at rest and thirty seconds immediately &fter the five 
minute step test. (5) All the girls were advised to continue the same 
dietary habits. Supplemental vitamin C, provided by "Hi-C ,T dtinks at two - 
meals a day, were given to the experimental group. The vitamin C in the 
"Hi-C" drinks is considered' the independent variable. (6) After five 
weeks the- hemoglobin/hematocrit levels, standardized staniina test, and , 
twenty-four hour diet recall were retaken. All pre-test and post-test 
data were analyzed and compared to find any relationship between vitamin 
C intake and iron absorption; and a change in the hemoglobin and hematocrit 
levels and stamina. Tfce resear cher bel ieved the study would show that 
vitamin C will have a positive effect on iron absorption;^ and an improve- 
ment on*, stamina c}ue to the increased hemoglobin and hematocrit levels. 

Description of Results : The results showed that there was a recognizable 
increase overall in both. hemoglobin and hematocrit levels of the girls in 
the experimental .group, but this increase was statistically insignificant 
to the .results from the change in the control groupls lejvel* c In the 
majority of the stamina tests, in bdtji groups, the level of physical ef- 
ficiency decreased, with no one person displaying an increase. This factor 
could possibly be due to the limitation of the experiment to control the 
consistency of physical conditioning throughout the course of the testing. 

Implications of Results : Recommendations have been made' to reconduct: this 
study, possibly using a larger sample", a longer testing period, and more 
controls, ailowing closer monitoring of the subjects;. 
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Teacher Assertiveness Training for* the 
Improvement of CLassroqm Management 

Abstract > , ' 

Jo Webber 



P articipating Schools ; " 

Gullet Cunningham - Blanton Barrington Andrews Pecan Springs 

Oak Springs Zilker Dawson Rosedale ' ^ * , 

Descr iption of Study ; Classroom discipline is a source of major 
7^c"ern in our schools today. This is especially true in special 
education classrooms where teachers are dealing with students who 
may "have failed in the regular classroom and, as a result, may 
exhibit disruptive behavior. Since research into effective teaching 
skills for dealing with, difficult student behavior is somewhat,, lacking., 
this study proposes to look at the probability t^hat teacher assertive- • 
ness skills will have a positive influence on classroom management ' 
in special education classrooms., . \ 

Desc ription of Results ; All data has been collected as of 6-15-81. 
NoTtatistical analysis has been run to date, therefore no results 
can be reported at this time. 

I mplications of Results: Since it has been shown that assertiveness 
can be ttained (Rathus, 1975), this study proposes to. examine the m 
influence of teacher assertiveness on classroom management. If high, 
assertive teachers tend to be better classroom managers, then inservice 

-an d pr e service training . might want, .to emphasize assertiveness in . 
conjunction with the more traditional classroom management principles.. 
If it is found that assertiveness. is a strong predictor of good class- 

" room management , , then ttteTTrerso nne l selection p roce ss may consid er r- 

those results when staffing potentially disruptive classrooms (i.e. 
self-contained). If these results are found in special education 
classrooms, where disruptive students are often referred, then it may 
also hold true for regular classrooms where there are more children, 
generally less management training for the teachers, and fewer aids. 
Conversely, if it is found that there is no relationship between 
teacher assertiveness and classroom management, staff development^, 
may w^nt to reexamine current programs linking assertiveness with 

' discipline . 

I mplications for AISD ; IStaff Development for both regular and 
special education, may want to consider the results of this research, 
whether they are positive or negative, in planning teacher competencies 
and training in classroom management . ' Furthermore, the personnel 
office may be able to utilize the research results, if they are 
positive, for personnel selection. , 
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\ • DESCRIPTION OF A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 

AS A ( SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM, FOR ^* 
, / RECENT IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 

Abstract 

Karen D. Powers, M. A. 

Participating School; Travis High w 

Description of Study; This study examined. the ESOL program at one AISD 
high school in order to describe how the program works to implement 
national -and state second language policies. The procedures fpr 'place- 
ment and academic progress of nine beginning ESOL students and the results 
of an oral interview placement, test were examples of the effectiveness of 
the program for those r students. ' 

Description of Results; * All nine ESOL students were given the CELT 
during their first semester and all scored below the required 29> to be 
non-LESA. the Spanish speakers were given the LAB in Spanish and English. 
The Vietnamese students had a Parent-Home Interview. All the students 
were labelled dominant speakers of a language other than English. All 
were enrolled in reading and matji; four were entailed in science. The 
students' ESOL grades ranged from A to C and all students had better 
than a C average in all subjects 1 Six of the students had higher than 
a B average. These results suggest that all the students were function- 
ing at grade level. The results of the oral interview test were: one 
Advanced LESA, seven Intermediate LESA, and one Beginning Monolingual LESA. 

Implication of Results; . The implications are severely limited due to the 
small number of students involved'. The data suggest only that the ESOL , 
program at one high school does meet the needs of the students in the 
study. : - • - 

Implications for AISD; The experience of EfcOL students in the AISD may ~ 
nor be similar to che~experience of a Mexican. American LESA student, at 
the high school level elsewhere in Texa^s or the Southwest since Austin 
is a university town which attracts foreign families from all parts ^of 
the world. Further studies should be made of th e ESOL experience of 
larger numbers of students including Mexican Americans. 
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STRESS AND COPING: A COMPARISON OF .COPING 
EFFICACY BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

David C. Duty 



Partici pa ting Schools ; 0. Henry Junior High School and 

Johnston High School 

Description of Study : A Coping Response Inventory (CRI) will be 
administered tp students in grades seventh through twelfth. The CRI 
will assay three -major aspects (stressors, coping strategies, and the 
efficacy of coping strategies) of adolescent stress and coping in four 
major domains (school, family, work-finance, and personal-interpersonal), 

Description of Results : Not yet available. 

Implication of Results : Not yet available. < 

Implications for A.E-.S.D. : Not yet available. 
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•••••• • ' CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

\ Abstract '• 

*> i ' G. E. Baker, Ed. D. .. 

■ Participating Schools: BedicHeck and Martin Junior High Schools 

• • ' f5cl^l^r~^n- - T1 " S Pr ° jeCt W3S furide <by the Occupational and 

lechnical Education Division of the Texas Education Agency to identify ' 
content develop, and field test learning materials that would: U re- 
late to the. consumer education goals of industrial arts in the greatest 
number of grade levels and course offerings; (.2y.be presented in a 
L 1 "^' 1 f ° rmat; 3nd (3) be related '° developing energy efficient 

— -■teS^E£i^^;»e^-lt>: U^ing^^tate-and^natiJnal surveys and a national 
advisory^council eight content topics were identified. These were 
develdped into a "smart buying series" which enabled -Students to become 
' D 1C I ent c -s->ers in the areas. of: (1). fire protection devices; 

C2) protective clothing and equipment; ,(3) hand tools; (4) power hand 
. too 8 ; (5 ) g l ues and adhesives;, (6) sandpaper and > abrasives; (7) energy 
. , cfticiency in homes and apartments; (8) guaranties and varran ties' ft 

; • fic u ient h 0 a f t 71 : tate and nationai * 

•' ■ nr ; lna] y^« astern and presentation' format were, developed fav the 

"Citl Z thn , P 1° V 3 C ° nS ! yte,lt means ° f Presenting the information < " 
• W1,, ^S!!5 classroom setting. This system was found to be an original 
■ and .unique analytical process. « • , • original, 

" "Vi o ^r^f i/f 6 "' modules were, developed and translated for bi'- 
. Ungual EtmUshASpanislf use. All modules were reviewed by the Nationai 
Advisory Council and four were field tested in classroom units, in bot 
the Austin and San Antonio ISD. 

' , Vfr C " rre , ntl .y f" 11 analysis of the statistical data arc incomplete. How- 
positive ^ reaCtionS to the develop materials are-very 

i"lP^^ lJL f^ults: The study has brought considerable attention in 
both the state and nation to the project. One national . journal has 
scl.edu ed publication of the analysis process used in developing the ' 
content Several other articles have been prepared and are being con- ■ 
f sidored by state a1ul national journals. K n 

' J"' 1 ' the .p,;o«:ess ami eonte,,t utilised may have wide spread effects 
\ St ' 1 °. i,m ! "afonal practices in industrial arts. If these materials 

N are on ly part, ally successful, estimated savings to Texas citizens could 

..exceed $1 million in only two c* three, years.. This confutes a a 
' \" 00 lavestmei,t of approximately 50:1. 

*kere are two o'ther implications that are yet undeveloped. Once 

'torf TxiaV 3 ^ nnal y«^ *° me reflection of both of he.se 

factors should be possible. The. first concerns a long standing Lai of ■ 
. industrial ,r\ which is that industrial arts includes the teacning 

results o the studW achievement test in the' field test ing can be used 
to, test this stated go^ Student achievement on the .specialised conL 

'• 0 ■ '■ >; ■ ' xyi.33 - 
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sumer education test can be used to compare special achievement in 
consumer education In three groups, and two categories. 

Within each school districts* students wiere divided into three 
groups.. Students in an academic concrol group were selected who had 
never had Industrial arts. Students who were taking industrial arts 
but who were not exposed to the special consumer education learning 
, materials 'comprised an industrial arts, control group. The third 
group, the experimental group, was composed of regular industrial arts 
students who also received the consumer education learning modules. 

If industrial arts goals of teaching consumer education content 
are valid, the academic control group would theoretically score the 
lowest, the industrial arts control group would score significantly 
higher" than the academic control group, and the industrial arts ex- 
perimental group'would score significantly higher than either of- the 
other two groups using the specialized achievement test for consumer 
education. 

The groups would also be divided into Spanish, speaking and English 
speaking- groups. These groups could be compared on the achievement to 
test the effect of providing bilingual materials. \. ' 

Implications for AISD ; By use of the materials, significant consumer 
education skills could be taught within Austin's industrial arts 'classes. 
Classroom quantities of the materials were furnished to both participating 
schools with full reproduction rights to produce materials in any needed 
quantity. This would provide implementation of the materials into Austin's 
classroom at virtually ho cost and could allow AISD to consistently in- * 
crease the consumer efficiency of student taking industrial arts. Extremely 
conservative extimates would . suggest an increased efficiency of approxi- ' 
mately $20 per student per year of use. 1 *• 
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Implications for AISD : The results represent a first study in 
a relatively unexplored area. However, they do suggest that/ in 
.working with- young writers * (a) children's early interest in labels, 
. ; especially names, may be a natural introduction to writing, one easily 
. nurtured by classroom teachers, (c) allowances be made, in both 

teaching and evaluating, -for the variability of early writing. . For 4 
example, the child writes in varying ways depending on writing purpose 
(e.g., when a child intends a long message, he or she may simply use 
cursive- like script - - ■ ; when the child intends to 

label a drawn^object, he or she may produce conventional or near- 
conyentionaT print), and (c) the relationship between w[iat is spoken 
and'what is\written is far from obvious' to children. Thus, teachers < 
cannot assume that young children understand the "basics" of writing— 
an. understanding of written language's purposes and its fundamental \ 
relationship with ofal language. 
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v Improving Che Management* and Organizational Skills 

of Junior High School Teachers \ 
(Junior High- School Management Improvemen^ Pilot Study) 

Abstract 

• * '.**.* - 

Carolyn M. Ev^rt son, Ph.D. atnd Edmund T. Etnmer, Ph.D. 

Participating Schools r Burnett and Fulmore Junior High Schotols 

Description of Study : This study was a pilot for the full scale Junior 
High School Management Improvement Study (JMIS) to be conducted ih the 
1981-1982 school year. The purpose of the pilot. was to gain information 
needed in planning procedures and revising the ^classroom management 
manual for the— full study. Three teachers at Burnett Junior High School 
and five at ^Rulroore Junior High School participated. Teachers were 
randomly assigned to two groups. One group of teachers received the 
manual, Organizing and Managing the Junior High \School Classroom , before 
school started and, the other group teachers received the* same, materials 
in October. One class, of each teacher was observed about eight times, 
including an observation on the first day of school. At the end. of the 
study all the teachets were interviewed to gain information about th^ir 
perceptions of the material in the manual, suggestions for revisions, 
arid self-reports of extent of use of the manual. \ \ 

Description of Results : Teachers reported that t4ey found the manual to 
be very useful, and they said it contained guidelines ,and activities 
that were appropriate for * their class settings . v rtost suggested that 
such a manual would be" a significant aid to all oiew or inexperienced 
teachers. Use of the manual as an aid in planning for the beginning of 
school was limited by l^ck of time with thg\ materials before school 
began. (Some of the teachers recieved — the^jnanual only a day or cwo 
before school began, and the treatment did not include; a workshop intro- 
ducing teachers to the material.) Nevertheless, teachers report -d that 
they read and used the first five chapters, all focusing on planning for 
and conducting activities \n the first week of school, morte than the 
last four chapters of the manual. \ 

Implications of Results : The following implications of the pilot study 
results will be used *in planning and conducting the JMIS: \ 

1. Teachers need to receive tiie\jnanual as early as possible after 
reporting to school in August. \ 

2. Teachers who. get the manual beforte school begins should parti- 
cipate in * workshop introducing them to contents of. the 

" manual. \ v v > \ 

3. .In order to ^all attention to thV chapters focusing on main- 
taining, good classroom t environment* after the beginning of 
school, participants who receive the manual before school 
begins should also participate it^ a\ second workshop after 
several weeks of school. \ 
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the Junior High Management Improvement Study should focus pri- 
marily on helping new or inexperienced teachers with classroom 
management and organization. 

Recommendations made by .the pilot study teachers will be used 
in the revision of. the classroom managements and organization 

manna? „•"..•' 



Implicatio ns for. AISD : Results of this pilot study and of the Classropm 
Management Improvement Study (CMIS) conducted at the elementary school 
level in 1980-1981. suggest tt/at the Junior Hxgh School Management 
Improvement Study to. folio* wifl probably result in successful valida- 
tion of materials that will-hellp junior high school teachers establish 
and maintain well, managed daises. Results, materials, and workshop 
activities developed for the st^idy wiil be available to the dis-trict for 
use in staff development in- the spring of 1982. 
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< • Exploring- the Relationship between Basal Reader 
. ... :!■ ■ ' Characteristics and Early Reading 

Interim Report * 

Connie Juel 

' .. =- 7 ' .' ' . ' . 

Participating Schools ; Travis Heights, Williams v 

Description of Study ; • 

We are currently only beginning to analyze the data we collected 
during the 80-81 school year on the relationship between particular basal 
reader characteristics and reading acquisition. Two first grade reading 
series were analyzed as to the 1) frequency of words in the text and in the 
English language, 2) orthographic characteristics of the words in bas.al s, 
3) letter-sound characteristics of words in basal s, and 4) word types 
(content vs. structure words,, etc. ) . We used a case history approach to 
obtain an extensive description of 64 students •' reading growth during first 
grade and the relationship between basal characteristics and reading 

performance. 1 , > 

The study attempts to answer the following questions: 

1) To what degree do early word identification strategies 
" W -T. v ' ^ utilize orthographic redundancy, orthographic patterns, 
letter-sound relationships, etc.? 
/ 2) "How do word identification strategies change over the 

• -.. course of ft the first grade;year? . , 

3) What differences develop in the utilization of internal 
word and text characteristics between good and poor 

• readers? 

4) Do materials and instruction employed in the classroom 
seem to foster, or hinder the growth Of specific, word 
identification skills? - •' f 

\ . . '-a: 
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EVALUATION OF A GIFTED AND TALENTED ELEMENTARY ART PROJECT 

Abstract 

, • • ' 

ROBIN R. ALEXANDER, PH. D 

Participat ing, School : Campbell Elementary 

??p C ?n Pt lT<n°f $ H U y : The pH . mary purpose of th1s study was to evalu- * 
r^nhtii I? ' fu ; d6d c pr u 09 ? m for the 9 1fted and- talented 1n art at 
Campbell Elementary School. The secondary purpose was for the evalu- 

lllnts as fip?H ? ? Urr l CU Um adv1sor and Hason for such -enrichment 
events as field trips to local museums and galleries. The evaluator 
utilized ethnographic techniques, often called participant observer 
methods to describe, Interpret, and evaluate the g1fted P art pro-am ! 

-JhSSh l°h n . S ^ C A 0ll fi Cted T 0he t0 tw ° days a week from lateKbe; 
rh?nnl* V! Apr1U In 9eneral, the purpose was to reveal what, 
changes^ happened to youngsters as a result of participating In a 4th 
9rade .gifted art program. How the gifted program was perceived by oth- 
er 4th grade teachers 1n the school emerged as ah Usue of some 
•importance for the evaluation. . ' u 0T s ° me 

Description^ Results: Both gifted and non-g1 f ted youngsters partlc- 

•duHnS \V"l Pr r ram \ 18 o 9l u fted and 7 """"gifted (this'number^aJ. ed . 
during the school I year)'. Both groups Of students benefitted 1n pos1- - 

! ?MJ yS * * m A h€ Pr ° 9 / a '! which emphasized the Infusion of art Into 
all aspects of the curriculum. The gifted children became more facile 
and expressive 1n. drawing, design, painting-, sculpting, weaving 
ceramics; and art concepts which underl 1e those media; levels of aware- 

'^he ?r Wis \?V?iU? alS ,° ra1S6d - Non-gtfted children also raised 
S!„I*. 5! Of facility and expressiveness In, the same realms. Both 
•groups .of youngsters participated in fa> more art experiences than in 

^;Sn C if SSe ^ WUh ■ a ? a1m °^ e ™rj«*y in «me media or ano^er 
Additionally the artwork that boit^ups of youngsters produced lis 
far more sophisticated than- that which 1s found 1n ordinary 4th grade 
5l a rV„' / U : th T m0, ;, e ' rather than , v1 ew1ng art as. something which 1s ' 
d?!t 0 J tn f a ni1 aSS ;° nCe a W ! 6k ' ° n Fr1day afternoons, or mindless ' 
?I °JL / 1 i J . t u 1me When ever ything elsefs finished, the students came ' 
.to understand that art could be an important ingredient 1n learning 1n 
the regular school day. Youngsters also expanded their concepts of the 
H^Em-'T- \ vU i t t 9 r the quiltmaker, a visiting weaver, a visit- . 
!"9 P° "*J«J cartoonist, f| d visits to museums helped the youngsters- 
InnL. * 3 art was / not som et.h1ng confined to, museums or the "art 
25Jh' ; A WaS -^ meth n ? was integrated with life, arid -also something 

remits of n?r tf «HSi; 126 t0 Q T e V the1r ^ deas Powerfully. The 
III iJLc nf P art ^ at1 "9 y° un ?sters' scores on achievement tests In • 
the/ areas of reading and math have not yet been compared to results of 
non-part1ctpating students. The youngsters who participated Hn this - ' 
art-oriented program were very Involved with their other subjects as 
the . youngsters wanted to earn even more opportunities for more' 
artmaking. Both the gifted and the non-gifted youngsters gained con??- • 
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dence from the experiences. , Although some pf the non-art students, 
tired earlier during the art experiences, the gifted group released 
seemingly endless energy in the search for power of representation. 

The atmosphere that surrounded the program was not as positive as ; 
the- program i tself . Some of the other 4th grade teachers resented the 
program and had misconceptions about what youngsters did in the gifted 
classroom. Although none of the other teachers who held this bt|1ef 
ever visited the classroom, they believed that youngsters did little of* 
"the basics." This situation did not surface until the end of the 
school year when plan's were being made to continue the program for the 
1981-82 school year. Despite the pleas of some of the parents, the 
teacher felt the program should npt be continued for the coming year in 
the face of such negative reactions. Relatively minor public relations 
errors on the part of the teacher and t the principal account for this 
difficulty with the other teachers 1 misperceptions about the program. 

Implications "of Results: When good instruction is provided in art on a 
continuing, in-depth .basis, both gifted and non-gifted ydungsters 
increase their, awareness, sensitivity, and facility in art., If art is 
a subject which is truly important for all youngsters to learn, then 
instruction must be provided by qualified teachers. For youngsters 
gifted in art, having this experience means a taemorable year-- as one 
put it: "This was the best year I've ever had." Fourth graders are in 
transition from schematic to more adult forms of representation. The 
literature is replete with studies "of* talented youngsters who cease to 
draw and paint at the 4th grade level as they have difficulties recon- 
ciling their artwork with adult modes .of representation. Lack of 
instruction before 4th grade is a problem because children mi\ss learn- 
ing to manipulate materials; but at the 4th grade instruction 1s 
crucial to solve^the problem of learning how to draw representational ly 
which emerges as »the problem with th1 s age group. 

Implications "for AISD: It appears that both .gifted and non-jifted 
youngsters benefit from participation in gifted and talented programs, 
but in order to benefit, these programs < must be offered on a regular 
basis. The 4th grade has long been considered a crucial year in the 
artistic development of the child and 1s a gbod year for implementing 
gifted programs and non-gifted programs i f priority years must be des- 
ignated. Additionally, in-service education on the gifted and 
talented youngsters needs to be provided for aU teachers to forestall 
bad polj4#cs and environment in the schools. 
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•• ' PATTERNS OF NUMBER DEVELOPMENT 

' • IN YOUNG CHILDREN . - 

Abstract . 

Robert G. Cooper, Jr. Ph.D. " 
Belinda Blevins and Robert "Campbdll 

Participating Schools: Andrews Elementary. Pleasant Hill Elementary, 
and Ridgetop Elementary t 

Description of Study: The purpose of this research is to assess the 
number -kills which youhg children acquire,- largely without: formal 
instruction, and which may be the basis for later success in, elementary 
school mathematics. Two kinds of skills were assessed: number estimation 
and number reasoning. Number estimation skills . are skills for establish- 
ing numerosity, either absolute (how many are there?) or relative (which 
group has more?). Two estimation skills; were assessed: counting and 
subitizing (rapidly determining how mdny objects there are in a small , 
group of objects without counting), The number reasoning skills studied 
in this project are skills for reasoning about the effects on numerosity 
of various transformations: addition, subtraction, rearrangement. Three 
types Of reasoning tasks were employed: conservation, addition/subtraction, 
and inference. The addition/subtraction tasks were designed. to distin- 
guish between three levels of understanding: primitive "(knowing only that 
addition makes more and subtraction makes less), qualitative (knowing 
that both initial, numerosity and the magnitude of a transformation is 
important for deterimining the resultant' numerosity, but limited to 
qualitatively combining the two pieces of information)', and quantitative 
(Tike qualitative but with the ability to quantitatively combine the two 
pieces, of information). The inference task was designed to assess child- 
ren's ability to determine what transformation (addition, subtraction, 
or rearrangement) had occurred given information about numerosi'ty. 
Inference ability was also catagon'zed as vprimitive, qualitative, or 
quantitative. All the tasks (both estimation and reasoning) used , one 
or two groups df objects aJbout which the children made absolute or 
relative numerosity judgments. The number of objects varied from 2 to 9; 

Description of, Results: The general developmental patterns from the results 
on several of the tasks are presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3.' In addition, 
several clear patterns have emerged from our preliminary analyses. 1) On 
the conservation task, the .kindergarten children could solve smal 1 -number ° 
conservation problems, and the first graders could consereve large number. 
2) Many children already understood quantitative addition/subtraction 
before receiving formal arithmetic instruction. . 3) The inference task 
which taps an Important" component of understanding addition/subtraction 
*was much more, difficult, although most children at the end of first grade 
performed quite well.. 4) The range of numerosities that could be sub.it i zed 
increased with age. The average pre-kindergarteri child could subitize 
only 2 and 3 items, whereas jnany first graders could subitize 5 or more. 
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5) The results of the Static task were- consistent with those from the 
subitizing tasj<: children could easily compare small numbers without 
counting, but they could* hot accurately compare large numbers. 6) There 
is a positive correlation among the estimation and reasoning skills 
assessed. 1 * 

Im plications of Results: There are important implications of the. results 
already obtained, but two additional sources of information will lead 
to stronger implications in the future*, the completion of data collection 
for the p re-kindergarten group,' and the second year of data for all. 
age groups. The current data provide a much more detailed picture of 
the set of early number skills studied than was previously available. 
In particular the substantial changes in numerical understanding that are- 
not related to computational skills are highlighted. The suggestion is - 
present in the current data that these changes are important in. the 
acquisition of computational skills. However, the interpretation of 
the observed correlation will be stronger when the longitudinal data 
afe available next year. 

I mplications for AISD: Because we have only preliminary results, the , 
implications for AISD must be considered tentative. However; the present 
data do indicate that a substantial amount of development occurs in •-. 
number skills before first grade, and that this development is 'delayed 
for some children. Second, our, data show that mini -assessments can be ^ 
givetrfor the skills we are investigating that reflect quite well the....-; 
resul ts from more complete testing. ,Hence, fairly short test instru-. 
merits can be developed so that classroom assessment is a viable possibility 
Finally, the results show that the development of many skills are- 
interrelated, and -suggest that education which focuses on a single 
skill, or perhaps even a single skill at a time, may be less than, 
optimal. A particular example of interrelatedness concerns conservation 
which our data show is neither the essense of early number concepts _ 
as some Piagetiaris have tried to convince educatiors, nor an irrelevant 
aberration as some- anti -Pi agetians have argued. 
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- Table 1 ' : 

Number of Children in Three Grades in Each Level of the Addition and 

Subtraction Task and Inference Task 



Assessed Level 



Small Primitive 
Small Qualitative 
Small Quantitative 
Large Primitive 
Large Qualitative 
Large Quantitative 



AdditioA/Subtraction ^ 
Pre-K K 



Inference 



Isft 



Pre-K. K 



1 

3 
2 



3 
9 
13 



1 
4 
20 



1 
2 
1 

1 

2 



1 
6 
8 

7 

2 



1st 



2 
2 
9 
1 

r 

10 



Table 2 

Children's Performance on the Static Task 







Trial TvDe 




Grade Level 


Small Numerosi'fcy 


Larpe Nlimerosity 


Big Difference 


Pre-K 

k 

1st 

— i- _ 


79.17% 
92.48% 
96.18% 


• 32.92% 
■ V 42.48% 

48.73% . 


. 74.'99% 
86.59% 
9'3.71% ' 


* '" 









The small «umerosity trials were 2 vs. 3, 3* vs. 3, and 4 vs. 4. 'ihe 
large nutaerosity trials were 8 vs. 7, 8 vs. ■8. and 9 vs 9. The bi E .- , 
difference ^tri^l was 5 vs. 9. , 



Table 3 

Number of Children in Three Grades in Elich fftimerosity Level of the 
* ( ' * «>, Subitizing Task 



JC 



Grade Level 


3 


4 




6 


f 7 ' 


Pre-K 
K 

1st 


2 
7 
3 


3 
11 ' 


6 
9 


"2< . 
. " 3 


2 

^ 5 


1 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL ANTECEDENTS AND CONSEQUENCES . . 
OF ROLE STRESS AMONG TEACHERS 

Interim Report . * ■ 

; Nina Gupta, gh.D. : ' , ' ._ . 

Participating Schools : Martin Junior High, Murchison Junior High, and ; 
Pearce Junior High a : 

S . < 0 . f . v • 

Description of Study : This study was aimed at exploring the organiza- 
tional antecedents and consequences of rote stress (role conflict, role 
ambiguity, role overlpad, underutilizat ion of skills and abilities, and 
resource inadequacy) among public school teachers. The study has- four 
major objectives: (a) to determine the extent to which five sets of 
variables — the environment* the school, the school participants (i.e. , 
administrators, other teachers , and students) , the job per se, and the 
teachers themselves — are precursors of role stress among teachers; 
(b) to determine whether work role stress produces distancing forces 
among teachers; (c) to examine the fthysiblogical, psychological, and 
behavioral consequences of work role stress; and (d) to examine the ■< 
impact of work-related stress on. the, effectiveness of teachers 1 function- 
ing. The research design called for an intensive study of a* small 
sample of teachers (N=25) from three schools in the Austin Independent 
School District. The data sources are intensive -Interviews with the 
sampled teachers. Data analysis is based on content coding of the inter- 
views. - e " 

9 . ' . c. 

Description of Results : The data .analysis arid interpretation have not 
yet been completed. A preliminary examination of the data reveals, how- ' 
ever, that stress is prevalent among the sampled teachers, is related to 
many organizational variables, and has deleterious effects on the health, 
behaviors, and responses 1af the teachers. 

Implications of Results : 1 A comprehepsive identification of the organi- 
zational antecedents and consequences of work role stress could be of ;' 
use to educational administrators in understanding and improving the over- 
all effectiveness of .schools., to organizational psychologists in defining 
the limits of generalizability of theoretical relationships to non-indus- 
trail settings, to society by providing guides to increase, teacher effec- 
tiveness, and to teachers by providing understanding and potential improve 
ment of the quality Of /their work lives. 

' ' v •• n ■' ■ . . . . • 

Implications for AISD : The results of this study must necessarily be tent 
ative^ in that they are based on a sample of only, 25 teachers from only 
three schools. Within these limitations, however, the results t couId be 
useful for AISD in pointing out areas (e.g., jpb characteris£ics)\where 
Changes should be considered., 
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., A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF VITAMIN- C ON IRON ABSORPTION • • 

OF TEENAGE GIRLS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF THIS FACTOR ON THEIR STAMINA 

Abstract 

; — — ^ Stanley H. She aTy ~ 7^ ~ ■ • 

Participating School : Austin High School ^ 

Description of Stud y: Experiments were run in order to determine wither 
an addition of vitamin C to the diet of teenage girls at mealtimes would 
increase iron absorptitmr^hefreby aff Acting their performance on a stan- 
dardized stamina test. . Eighteen teenage girls participating on a high 
school basketball team wer^ selected for the. study. Procedure: , 
(1) Obtained approval-f rom AISD Off led of Research and Evaluation to 
meet the ethical guidelines. Selected the subjects and obtained permis- 
sion of .subjects' parents for the study. (2) Divided subjects, randomly 
into two equal groups, selecting one group to be the experimental group 
and the other to be 1 the control group. (3) Th$ hemoglobin and hematocrit 
levels of all subjects were recorded. Subjects were required to record 
everything they ate in a twenty-four-hour period as accurately as possible. 
(4) Subjects participated in a standardized stamina test, having their 
pulse rate recorded at rest and thirty seconds immediately after the five 
minute step test. (5) A^l the girls were advised to continue, the same 
dietary habits. Supplemental vitamin .6, provided by r, Hi-C" drinks at two 
meals a day, were given to the experimental group. The vitamin C in the 
"Hi-C" drinks is considered the independent variable. (6) After five 
weeks the hemoglobin/hematocrit levels, standardized stamina test, and 
twenty-four hour diet recall were retaken. All pre-test and post-test Z- 
data were analyzed. and compared to find any relationship between vitamin 
C intake and iron absorption; and a change in the hemoglobin and hematocrit 
levels and stamina. The researcher believed, th^ study would show that 
vitamin C will have a positive effect oh iron absorption; and an improve- 
ment on stamina ,due to the increased hemoglobin and hematocrit levels. 

Description of Results : The result $ showed that th6re was a recognizable 
increase overall in both hemoglobin and hematocrit levels of the girls in 
; the experimental group, but this increase was statistically insignificant 
to the resultsAf rom the change in the control group's level. In the 
majority of the stamina tests, in both groups, the level of physical ef- 
ficiency decreased, with no one person displaying an increase. This" factor 
Could possibly be due to. the limitation of the experiment to coptrol the 
consistency of physical conditioning throughout the course of the testing. 

Implications of 0 Results : Recommendations have been made to reconduct this 
study, possibly using a larger sample, a longer testing period, and more 
controls, allowing closer monitoring of thl subjects. 
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Teacher Assertiveness Training for the 
Improvement of Classroom Management 

Abstract 



Jo Webber 



Participating Schools ; 

Gullet.. Cunningham Blanton Barrington - Andrews Pecan Springs 
Oak Springs • Zilker Dawson Rosedale 

D escription of Study ; Classroom discipline is a source of major 
concern in our schools today. This is especially true in special f 
education classrooms where teachers are dealing, with students who 
may have failed in the regular classroom and, as a result, may 
exhibit disruptive behavior. Since research into effective teaching 
skills for dealing- with difficult student behavior is somewhat lacking, 
this study proposes to .look at the probability that teacher assertive- 
ness skills will have a positive influence on classroom management 
in special education classrooms. 

De scription of Results ; All data has been collected as of 6-15-81. . 
No statistical analysis has been run to date, therefore no results 
can be reported at this, time. 

I mplications of Results ; Since it has been shown that assertiveness 
Tan be trained (Rathus, 1975), this study proposes to examine the < 

" influence of teapher assertiveness on classroom management. If high 
assertive teachers tend to be better classroom managers, then inservice 
and pre-service training might want to emphasize assertiveness in 

"conjunction with the more traditional classroom management principles. 
If it is found that assertiveness is a strong predictor of good classy 
room management, then the personnel selection process triay consider 
those results when staffing potentially disruptive classrooms (i.e. 
self-contained). If these results are found in special education 
classrooms, where disruptive students are often referred, then it^ may 
also hold true for regular classrooms. where there are more children, 
generally less management training for the teachers, and fewer aids. 
Conversely, if it is found that there is no relationship between 
teacher assertiveness and classroom management, staff development 
may want to reexamine current programs linking ..assertiveness with 
discipline. < 

Tninl icat ions for. AISD ;". Staff Development for both regular and 
special education, may want to consider the results of this research, 
whether they are positive or negative, in planning teacher competencies 
and training in classroom management. Furthermore, the personnel 
.office may be able to utilize the research results, if they are 
positive, for personnel selection. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
. AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR 
RECENT IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 

p 

— — — — Abst r act — — \ 

Karen D. Powers, M. A. 
Participating School; Travis High 

c 

Description of Study; This study examined the ESOL program at one AISD 
high school in order to describe hew the program works to implement 
national and state second language policies. The procedures for place- 
ment and academic progress of nine beginning ESOL students ^and the results 
of an oral interview placement test were examples, of the effectiveness of 
the program for those students. ' 

Description of Results; All nine ESOL students were given the CELT 
during their first semester and all scored below the required 29 to be 
non-LESA. The Spanish speakers were given the LAB in Spanish and English. 
The Vietnamese students had a Parent-Home Interview. All the students 
were labelled dominant speakers of a language other than English. All 
Were enrolled in reading and math; four were enrolled in science. The 
students' ESOL grades ranged from A to C and all students had better 
than a C average in all subjects- Six of the students had higher than 
a B ayerage. These results suggest that all the students were function- 
ing at grade level. .The results of the oral interview test were; one 
Advanced LESA, seven Intermediate LESA, and one Beginning Monolingual LESA. 

Implication of Results; The implications are severely limited due to the 
small number of students involved. The data suggest only that the ESOL 
program at one high sdh'ool does meet the needs of the students in the 
study. 

\ >' ■ - . ■ 

Implications for AISD : The experience of ESOL students in the AISD may 
not~be similar to the experience of a Mexican American LESAstudent at_ 
the high school level elsewhere in Texas or the Southwest since Austin 
is a university town which attracts foreign families from all parts of 
the world. Further studies should be made of the ESOL experience of 
larger numbers of students including Mexican Americans. 
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STRESS AND COP TNG: A COMPARISON OF COPING 
EFFICACY BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

David C. Duty 

Participating Schools : 0, Henry Junior High School and 
*' Johnston High School 

< Description o f Study ; A Coping Response -Inventory (CRI) will be 

administered to students in grades seventh through twelfth. The CRJ 
. Will assay* three major aspects (stressors, cpping. strategies-, and the 
i efficacy of' coping strategies) of adolescent stress and coping in four 
major domains (school, family, wo.rk-f inance , and personal-interpersonal). 

Description o f Results ; Not yet available. • - 

Implicati on of Results : Not yet available. ' , 

" * ■ -f •* • 

Implications for A. KS.D. : Not yet available. 
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CONSUMKR BDOCATION FOR TKXSS T^USTRTAlWis 

v- Abstract 

' * ■ G. E. Baker, Ed.D. 

Participating Schools: Bedicheck and Martin Junior HighVchools 

g£»cr|p^°n .of Study:, This project was 'funded by the' Occupational and 
lechnic.1 Education Division of the Texas Education Agency to Uentifv 
content develop, and field test learning materials tit L d - 
late to the consumer education goals of industrial arts in, the greatest 
. number o grade levels and coursed f erings; . (2) be presented in , 
~W t0rmat; (3> bG rel3ted t0 devel °P^ energy e^icient 

'^yjjili^j^iuus: Using state and national su s and a n .J onal 

advxsory council, eight content topics were identified/ these were 
developed into a "smart buying series" which enabled students to become 
more effxcxent consumers in the areas of: (1) f lre protection devices 
(2) pro ectiye clothing and equipment; (3) hand toois; (4) power hand ' 
too s; (5) glues and adhesive,,; (6) sandpaper and abras ves; (7 energy 
.efficiency in homes and apartments; (8) guaranties and warranties It 
^fic-ienf^ - r-«,n ? tional surveys displayed a coition' 

An analysis system and presentation format were developed bv the 
Wt'binVne ^ ' —J"- "™ « tbe ilZl e 

The eight content modules were developed and translated for Si ' 
Ungual English/Spanish use.. All module,s were reviewed by he Xat^n P 
Advisory Council and four were field, tested in classroom units in not h 
the Austxn and San Antonio TSD. ° 11 ' 

- C ^ re . ntly ' f " X1 anal y sis of the statistical data- arc incomplete. How- 
' positive? " a 1 ; " tUdent reaCtl ° nS t0 the develop materials are very 

'^^^ iS T^ L^!S ^■ , ThG StUdy h3S brought -considerable attention in 
both t he stat e and nation to the project. One national journal has 
scheduled publication of the analysis process used in developing the 
conten .Several other articles have been prepared- an] are beW con- 
sidered, by state and national journals. . R cm 

Both the process and content utilized ...ay have wide spread' of feels 

; m sta to and „al i<U\ practices in industrial arts. If those •« 

exceed. SI million |nonly two or three years. This consitutes a ratio 
of return on investment of approximately 50-1 

the s t t i utist a cn.T t ° t ' 0r imp i^ ationS ^at are yet undeveloped. Once 
the statistical data are analyzed, some reflection of both of these 
actors should be possible. The first concerns, a long standing Sal of 
industrial arts, which is that industrial arts includes the teaming 

rcsuTtTTth T °" CO '\ tCnt in ltS regUlar Pr °« ram °' "udy? ^The 

to test this sta ed G eo fTT^ *" the field testing^ be used 

test this stated goal. Student achievement on the specialized con-' 
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♦sumer education test can be used to compare special achievement in 
consumer cducutioHv.trr^Hi^ee groups antktwo categories. < ( 

Within each school districts, students vi^ere divided, into three "* 
frrcpups. Students in an Academic contx^^^oup were selected tyho had , 
never .had industrial arts. Studerfts who w^e Waking industrial arts 
but who^we^e 1 not exposed to the spiecial constimW education Teal 
materials^>.omprised an industrial arts control\group, . The third, 
tftoup, the experimental group, was composed of ^regular industrial arts 
students who also received thfe consumer ecfucatiipn learning modules. 

If industrial arts goals of teaching eonsurijer education content 
are valid, the academic control group would theoretically score the 
lowest, the industrial arts control group would Score significantly 
higher, than the academic control group, and the industrial art& exr 



pjerlmentai group would score significantly higher 



than either of the 



other two groups using the specialized achievement test for consumer * 
education.. . . 

The groups wtfuld also be divided into Spanisjh speaking and English 
speaking groups, these groups could be compared /on the achievement to « 
test the effect of providing bilingual, materials,; 

\ ' a . /-* o 

Implications for AISD : By' use of the materials, significant consumer 
education skills could be taught within Austin's industrial arts classes. 
Classroom quantities of the materials were furnished to both participating 
schools with full reproduction rights to produce materials in any needed 
quantity. This would provide implementation of the materials into Austin's 
classroom at virtually no cost and could allow AISD to consistently in- 
crease the consumer efficiency of student taking/Industrial arts. Extremely 
conservative extimates would suggest an increased efficiency of approxi- 
mately §20 per student per year of use. 




